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AbT. I. — FOBMS OF MiNOBITT ^^FBESEirrATION. 

It is not proposed to discuss in this place the principle of 
minority representation. In some form or other that principle 
is recognized in all governments which are called free, — 
although, it must be confessed, nowhere to its fullest extent. 
The admission of opposition members into any legislative 
assembly is a partial but practical acknowledgment of its 
justice. In its commonest form minority representation is 
nothing more than a concession of sectional rights. Each State 
is assigned a certain number of representatives in Congress, 
and the States again divide themselves into single diatricts. 
Nothing is more common than for one or more congressmen to 
be elected from a State which is, on a general vote, opposed 
to them in politics. This division and subdivision are carried 
down to the arbitrary division of a city into wards, each entitled 
to elect certain oflScers. The purpose of the whole system is 
to grant the right of representation to minorities, be they 
parties or local sections of the entire constituency, in propor- 
tion to their numbers. The rule that the majority shoidd gov- 
ern, if carried out relentlessly in the election of representatives, 
would obliterate all election district lines and lead to a general 
vote of the whole body of the people for the whole legislative 
assembly. Such assemblies would then be entirely composed 
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2 Form% of Minority Bepresentation, [Jdy, 

of members of one party, and would carry out the wishes of 
the majority, without interference from an opposition. 

But the usual form of minority representation has been found 
faulty in more ways than one. The arts of the politician are 
equal to an almost complete neutralization of the power to 
accomplish what was intended by the adoption of the district 
system. What is known as'gerrjrmandering enables the ma- 
jority to arrange districts in such a way as to throw the control 
of an undue proportion of those districts into its own hands. 
There is one county in Maine entitled to thirteen representa- 
tives in the Legislature, which has been so districted that, 
although more than one third of the voters are Democrats, there 
is but one district in the county which is likely to be carried 
by the Democrats, except by accident or in time of a political 
revolution. The consummate art of such gerrymandering is the 
more apparent when it is added that the districts are in every 
case made up of adjoining towns, are of nearly equal size, and 
no glaring injustice can be alleged except in the result accom- 
plished. Nor is it to be expected that, under our present 
system, this method of forming districts will be bettered. It is 
the necessity of every party to perpetuate its power ; and as 
long as the simple expedient of skilful districting will accom- 
plish the object, and the appearance of fairness can be pre- 
served, the true purpose of the district system will not be met. 
Again, the practice of division and local representation neces- 
sarily diminishes the range of selection of candidates. It is 
quite common to find the men fittest for the assembly to be 
chosen congregated in one district, while several other adjoin- 
ing districts are quite bare of suitable candidates. It has been 
frequently remarked that the average ability of the State Senate 
of Massachusetts has decreased since the adoption of the single 
district system. Not to discuss whether the fact is more than 
a coincidence, it may be remarked that the tendency of the 
finer division is certainly to circumscribe the power of bhoice, 
and to give an opportunity for the election of less competent 
representatives. This difficulty is easily met by repealing all 
laws requiring representatives to be residents of the district 
for which they are chosen, and by inducing the voters to esti- 
mate at its true value the local pride that has been the basis 
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of all sach 1&178. In tiie several sj^tems {proposed m m^H- 
totes for tbe existing methods, ihe oblitemtion of district lines, 
CM- a vast enlargement of tihe bonndaries of districts, and tihe 
abandonment of local representation, constitute a prime cond&> 
tion for their success. 

The alleged fsdlure of the district system, and the apparent 
nn&imess to minorities which it involves, have led tliinkers in 
this coontry, and to a still greater es^tent in Europe, to cast 
about for a new plan which sliall both do greater justice to the 
several factions in a constituency and secure a higher order of 
talents in the representatives. The soundness of the ol\jections 
to the present system, and the reasonableness of the cry against 
the tyranny of majorities, have been already discussed.* We 
therefore propose now simply to examine, in the light of ^x- 
perience, tiie several substitutes put forward so confidently by 
their supporters, in order to ascertain whether any one of them 
has advantages so great that we can afibrd to adopt it into our 
political system. 

The problem to be solved in creating a new system to secure 
due representation to two or more parties or classes of opinion 
is a difficult one. Such a system should not be much less 
simple and easy of comprehension than that which it supplants. 
It must abolish all district lines or make the districts so large 
as to give a greatly increased range of selection. It must be 
flexible enough to adapt itself to large and small districts alikd. 
Political managers must be deprived of power to defeat its 
purpose, as they have succeeded in doing with the distriot sys<> 
tem. It must not, under the guise of minority representation! 
introduce minority government. 

The several plans proposed may be classed under th ) 
general heads: (1.) The limited vote; (2.) The eumu 
vote ; and (8.) The single vote. To the first i \ r [ 
plans which allow the elector to vote for a flx< t 1 
persons less than the whole number to be chosen ; ti 
all plans which give him a certain number of V( to 
as he pleases ; to the third, all plans which k 
count for only one of several persons on 9 
more than one are to be chosen « 
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The limited vote has been adopted for use in this country 
and in Europe, in several forms. Two members of the board 
of supervisors of New York county are chosen each year. The 
law provides that no person shall vote for more than one can- 
didate. He who receives a majority is elected, and the next 
highest candidate is appointed supervisor. This plan, which 
was intended to divide representation between the two parties, 
worked well for several years. A non-partisan body was 
secured, the Democratic candidate being always elected and 
the Republican appointed. But it was not minority represen- 
tation. The minority was as strong in the board as the ma- 
jority. At last the keen New York politicians scented out a 
way to defeat the intent of the law, while keeping to its letter. 
The Democrats outnumbered the Republicans in the city by 
more than two to one. An arrangement was made by which 
the Democrats in certain wards should vote for A, and those in 
others for B. A had the largest number, and was elected ; B 
stood next, and was appointed ; while poor C, the Republican 
candidate, was left out altogether. Since that brilliant dis- 
covery the Republicans, numbering nearly a third of the votes 
of the city, have been unable to elect a supervisor. A rather 
better opportunity to carry out this plan was fiirnished by the 
elections to the late Constitutional Convention of New York. 
Twenty members were to be chosen from the State at large, 
and no elector was to vote for more than ten. The State was 
very closely divided in politics, and the inevitable result was 
the choice of ten of each party. This was also equality of 
representation to the majority and the minority, but no great 
injustice was done, because the parties were nearly equal in 
strength. Its chief advantage was that which invariably flows 
from having large districts. The twenty members chosen at 
large ranked among the very ablest in the convention. A 
modification of the same plan is in use in New York in the 
election of judges according to the new judicial article framed 
by that convention, — the fragment of its work which escaped 
destruction at the hands of the voters, — and is also employed 
in various localities in the selection of supervisors and in- 
spectors of elections. 
In Europe we find two modifications of this principle, unlike 
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each other and unlike the forms which have been put in prac- 
tice in this country. The first to be noticed is that which was 
applied in England by the last parliamentary Reform Bill to 
what are known as three-cornered constituencies, — boroughs 
entitled to ^lect three members. The limited vote was applied 
to such constituencies by forbidding any elector to vote for more 
than two members. It is not exceeding the truth to say of this 
plan that it entirely failed. It was clumsy, it was arbitrary, 
and it did not in all cases secure representation to the minority. 
It assumed that the power of the majority would be to that of 
the minority in the proportion of two to one. If the politicians 
did not attempt to thwart the purpose of Parliament in insert- 
ing this clause, a majority consisting of nine thousand voters 
in a body of ten thousand would elect two members, and a 
minority of one thousand would choose the third. The pro- 
portion must be the same if the majority consisted of fifty-five 
hundred and the minority of forty-five hundred. There could 
be very few cases where absolute justice would be done, and, 
good or bad, there was absolute injustice in applying to a dozen 
or fewer constituencies a system of minority representation 
which was enforced nowhere else. It was but a party trick of 
the Tories, and the Liberals easily found a way to circumvent it. 
The instance of the Birmingham election is to the point. The 
Liberals believed themselves to have two thirds of all the votes 
at their command, and they reasoned correctly, that, if each 
man of their party could be instructed for which two candi- 
dates to vote, they could carry all three members. Thus 
in one district all Liberals would vote for Messrs. Muntz 
and Dixon, in another for Messrs. Dixon and Bright, in a 
third for Messrs. Bright and Muntz. The result met their ex- 
pectations. They elected all their candidates. There was one 
curious fact about the election which shows the danger of this 
method of defeating the purpose of Parliament. John Bright 
was the most popular of all the candidates. So eager was 
every Liberal in Birmingham to vote for him, that it was with 
great diflSculty that the arrangement was carried out in those 
districts where he was not to be brought to the pojl. It is 
easy to see that the refusal of a few voters to obey instructions 
might have lost two members to the Liberals, and thus we 
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should have had the strange result of a professed system of 
minority representation giving double representation to a mi- 
nority of less than one third. The eflfort of the Liberals to 
carry all the members was perfectly legitimate. The very 
theory of the advocates of the principle is to give to each class 
in the community a power in the legislature proportioned to its 
numbers. It is a perversion of the principle if less than one 
third of the electors can elect one third of the members, and 
a far more dangerous result than for a majority to elect the 
whole list. No arrangement of the kind practised at Birming- 
ham could be successful if the majority did not consist of at 
least two thirds of the voters. But this form of the limited 
vote having been tried and failed, it is not likely to be put in 
practice anywhere else. 

The only remaining modification of the limited vote is what 
is called the Greneva liste libre^ or free list, and it differs essen- 
tially from any yet mentioned; indeed, the differences are 
so great that it might be classed almost as properly with 
single-vote systems. It is somewhat singular that this sys- 
tem is of American origin, havmg been first proposed by Mr. 
Thomas Gilpin, in a pamphlet published in Philadelphia in 
1844. It was probably the first attempt to solve the prob- 
lem now before us. Considered simply as a system of minori- 
ty representation, it may claim to combine simplicity and fair- 
ness more perfectly than any other. As we shall see hereafter, 
it is precisely the form which an altogether different plan will 
assume in the not improbable contingency that the politicians 
attempt to bend it to their own purposes. The several parties 
prepare a full list of candidates equal to the whole number to 
be chosen. Each voter casts the whole ballot. The whole 
number of ballots having been ascertained, it is divided by the 
number of places to be filled, and each ticket is entitled to 
these places in proportion to the number of ballots it is found 
to have received. Thus, suppose the State of New York to 
have voted for her thirty-one representatives in Congress on 
this sy-stem in 1870, and suppose also that Tammany, Mozart, 
and the two wings of the Republican party were each in the 
field with a full ticket of thirty-one candidates. Tammany we 
will say cast 310,000 votes ; Mozart, 89,000 ; the Radical Repub- 
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licans, 183,000 ; and the Conservative Republicans, 183,000. 
By the free-list method thirteen representatives are elected by 
Tammany, four by Mozart, seven by the Radical, and seven by 
the Conservative Republicans. A more accurate division would 
have given to Tammany twelve, |i,nd to Mozart three ; but each 
of these wings having larger fractions remaining after assign- 
ing them the quota to which they are Absolutely entitled, 
they take the two additional members. The lists have been 
arranged by the parties in the order of their preference, and 
the successful candidates are taken from the head of the list. 
Under the district and caucus systems combined, it has hap- 
pened that a fusion of the two wings of the Democrats have 
carried but fifteen representatives, and the Republicans, who 
are in a minority of no less than thirty-three thousand votes, 
have obtained sixteen representatives in the present Congress. 
With an arrangement of the list according to preference, and 
with that preference accorded to the best men in the party, 
added to a due enlargement of voting districts, we should at- 
tain under this system not only an approach to absolute accu- 
racy in apportioning representatives among two or more par- 
ties, but the best promise of pure and able legislatures. But 
unfortunately, while the free-list system has the advantage of 
being wellnigh perfect as a machine for securing proportion- 
ate representation, it has some faults not to be overlooked. It 
does away completely with the individuality of the vote. How- 
ever bad a party nomination may be under the existing system, 
the electors have an unfailing remedy in the bolt. The free- 
list method of voting necessarily recognizes parties. The regu- 
lar ticket is legitimized. The working of the plan in this coun- 
try might be predicted at the start. The caucus would put at 
the head of the ticket the favorite of the " ring," if a ring ex- 
isted within the party. Lower down would be found the 
names relied upon to give the ticket strength with the best 
elements of the party. It would then become every voter's 
duty to vote the regular ticket ; because the success of the first- 
named, or " ring," candidates being assured, the more votes 
that were given to the ticket as a whole the further into the 
list of respectable names would the number of elected candi- 
dates go. " Scratching " could effect nothing in the way of 
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defeating the ring candidates, and the onlj result woidd be 
that the mutilated ballots would be thrown aside as scattering, 
and whollj lost. Eren a thoroughlj organized hcH would in 
manj cases secure the election of fewer of the better class than 
would a blind adherence to the r^ular nominations ; because 
in i4>portioning the elections, two fractions of the quota would 
be lost, where onlj one would be lost if the party was united. 
An illustration will show how this might happen. In a caa- 
stituency of twelve thousand Toters there are seren deputies 
to be elected. The quota is therefore 1,714. The stnmger 
party has a majority of 200, the division being 6,100 and 
5,900. Each party would be manifestly entitled to three rep- 
resentatives, and tiie majority, having the larger fraction, takes 
the seventh member. The candidates of the majority are A, 
B, C, D, E, F, and 6, and of the minority H, I, E^ L, M, N, 
and O. The seven who are elected in this case are A, B, C, 
D, H, Ij and E. We will su|q)ose, however, tiiat the ring has 
put A and B at the head of the ticket, and tiiat a bolt is or- 
ganized to defeat them. The dissatisfied party commands at 
the election anywhere fixmi 1,950 to 2,450 votes. It has put up 
as candidates C, D, E, P, B, S, and T. At any point between 
the supposed limits, 1,950 to 2,450, it can elect but <me oi its 
candidfltot, C. The r^ular party, having lost so large a num- 
ber of its supporters, can elect but two members, A and B, the 
£atvorites of tiie ring. Supposing that the bolt carries 2,200 
votes, 3,900 are left to the r^ular ticket. This gives it two 
members with a remainder of 472, the bolt gets one member 
with a remainder of 486, and the minority, having already three 
members, and a remainder of 758, takes the seventh member. 
By this means the ring has got all it wished in the election of 
A and B, the bolters have only chosen C, when by fcjlowing 
the r^ular ticket they might have had D also, and the minor- 
ity controls the del^ation. We surely need put no longer 
whip into the hands of political managers in this country than 
they already hold over us. At the same time it is to be said, 
that, while the fi^e list rivets upon us the chains of party, that 
is practically the only evil of the present system which it 
aggravates. Its simplicity and the general fairness of the 
probable results reconmiend it more strongly to our serious 
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consideration than any other of the numerous substitutes pro- 
posed for our present method. 

The cumulative vote has attained a greater popularity in this 
country than any other method of bringing about the reform 
proposed. Ex-Senator Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, has made it 
his special hobby to secure the adoption of a representative 
reform based upon the cumulative vote, but while in the Senate 
he made no other progress than to procure the insertion of a re- 
port on the subject in the Appendix of the Congressional Globe. 
Since his retirement from national politics he has been success- 
ful in causing the adoption of the principle in certain classes 
of municipal election in Pennsylvania. The reports of the re- 
sults are generally favorable, but no particulars are furnished. 
On the strength of the theoretical virtues of the principle of 
cumulative voting, the late Constitutional Convention of Illinois 
inserted a clause applying it to all elections of representatives 
to the Legislature hereafter, and the people have made it a part 
of the Constitution. The State is divided into districts, each 
entitled to elect three members. The voters are permitted to 
distribute their three votes as they please, giving all three to 
one candidate, one to each of three, or two to one candidate, 
and the third to a second. Passing over for the moment the 
consideration of this principle as applied to the lower house of 
the Illinois Legislature, let us examine it in its practical work- 
ing on a scale hardly less extensive, and under conditions 
much more varied. 

The recent act of Parliament known as the Education Act 
provided conditionally for the establishment of school boards 
in all the larger towns of England. It contained special pro- 
visions in relation to the elbction of the school board for Lon- 
don. The several metropolitan boroughs became districts for 
the choice of members in precisely the same way as the States 
of the Union would constitute districts for the election of con- 
gressmen, if each State chose all its members by general ticket. 
It was enacted that the ballot should be used in the elections 
in all the borai^hs except the city, and the terms of the act 
were su8ceptible>>£L^^interpretation which permitted women 
householders, not onlyl^jote, but to be eligible as members. 
There were, therefore, in this election all the conditions for a 
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fair trial of the cumulative vote. The complication of woman 
suffrage and the ballot with the trial of this system really 
rather conduced to the fairness of the experiment than de- 
tracted from it. The interest in the working of the ballot, 
and the noveliy of seeing women voting and voted for by the 
side of men, attracted so much attention that the cumulative 
vote was left to its natural working. It is doubtful whether 
more favorable circumstances could have been devised for put- 
ting it to a preliminary test. That the use of the ballot at 
least did not interfere with the working of the system is 
proved by the fact that the result in the city borough, which 
voted viva voce^ enforces every lesson derivable from an ex- 
amination of the returns from the boroughs where " voting- 
papers " were employed. 

We may say, without any qualification, that the result every- 
where proved the system to satisfy completely the first require- 
ment of a substitute for our present methods. It was so simple 
Uiat the dullest voter could comprehend it. To be sure the elec- 
tors had some assistance in the official ballot that was furnished. 
Oandidates were proposed according to a well-ordered method,* 
;and only those thus regularly proposed were eligible. The 
names were all printed on a ballot which was handed to each 
voter, and all that was left for him to do was to strike off the 
names of those for whom he did not wish to vote, and write 
opposite to those remaining the number of votes he wished to 
give to each. But notwithstanding this aid, it is surprising to 
find that not more than one vote in a hundred, in a constit- 
uency not remarkable for the diffusion of educiation, was 
thrown out for informaliiy of any kind on the first trial of the 
system ; and this result did not arise from non-use of the 
cumulative feature. Indeed, although we are compelled to 
deduce the results by means of arithmetic, in the absence of 
official statements on this point, it is capable of demonstration, . 
that, out of a total number of twenty-one thousand ballots 
received in the Tower Hamlets division, not more than seven 
hundred and thirty-four (and undoubtedly the number was 

* A eertaia number of electors were allowed to present a name. At a specified 
time before tbe election the list of candidates was advertised. During the follow- 
ing week candidates might decline to have their names used, bat after that time no 
candidate coold withdraw. 
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much smaller) cast one vote for each of five candidates, or, in 
other words, did not mass more than one vote upon a single 
candidate. And the most popular of all courses was to 
" plump " all the votes on a single favorite, as in the Tower 
Hamlets, to use the same example, where more than ten thou- 
sand " plumpers " of five votes were cast. It may be men- 
tioned as a further proof that the system is perfectly intelli- 
gible, that a large proportion of the rejected votes were thrown 
out because the elector had signed his ballot, which was strictly 
forbidden by the law. 

There was no difficulty about the second requirement, name- 
ly, an increase of the range of choice, because any resident of 
London was eligible as a member for any district. And in 
general, it hardly needs to be said, every system of minority 
representation requires that every district shall be assigned at 
least three members, or it wholly fails of its purpose. As to its 
fiexibiliiy and adaptability to large districts and small, we are 
furnished* with very few data ; but, as will be seen, the actual 
results were so wide of the mark aimed at, — justice and pro- 
portional representation, — that the system must be equally 
condemned for all. There are the same inequalities noticeable 
in the returns from every district whose vote we are able to 
analyze, but it appears that the opportunity for an unfair result 
is much greater as the constituency is enlarged. In London no 
district was assigned more than seven members, and no one less 
than four. It ought to be true of any scheme that approaches 
perfection, that it comes nearer to the ideal result of exactly pro- 
portional representation as the constituency is wideued and the 
number of representatives is increased. There is certainly lit- 
tle merit in one which must be restricted to the narrowest lim- 
its to prevent its becoming dangerous. It is very likely that an 
enlargement of districts would give an increased independence 
to individual voters. The right of cumulation encourages the 
formation of small cliques less liable to be controlled by cau- 
cuses than great and powerful parties. This is, from one point 
of view, an advantage, but practically its tendency is to divide 
responsibility, render the action of the elected body less free, 
and make representatives of all parties timid. It appears that 
in a large district the feature of proportional representation 
disappears. We expect to show that in a small district, while 
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it is nearly as certain that injustice will be done, there is the 
added certainty that the voters will be bound as strongly as 
they now are by the decrees of the caucus. Most of these 
facts will appear on an examination of the analysis which fol- 
lows. But the main lesson of the analysis, after all, is that this 
device for proportional representation, so far from accomplish- 
ing that object, continually jeopards the proper supremacy of 
the majority** 

* For the purpose of illustration, we have selected the returns from the borough 
of Marylebdne, which is the largest constituency in London, and was assigned 
deven members of the school board. The candidates, with the cumulated rote given 
to each, will be seen from the following general return of the result. The candi- 
dates who were elected are designated by an asterisk : — 



Miss Garrett'*!' . 
Professor Huxley * 
Rev. Mr. Thorold * 
Rev. Dr. Angus * 
Mr. Hutchins * 
Mr. Dixon ♦ 
Mr. Watson* . 
Mr. Mills 
Mr. PoweU 
Mr. Whelpton 
Mr. Waterlow . 



47,858 Mr. Garvey 

13,494 Mr. Marshall . 

12,186" Mp. Guedalla 

11,472 Mp. Cremer . 

9,253 Mr. Edmunds 

9,031 Mr. Verey 

8,355 Mr. Stanford 

7,927 Mr. Wyld 

7,852 Mr. Dunn . 

5,759 Mr. Brewer . 

4,994 Mr. Beare . 



We append 

Oandidate. 
Garrett, 
Huxlev, 
Thorold, 
Angus, 
Hutchins, 
Dixon, 
Watson, 
Mills, 
Powell, 
Whelpton, 
Waterlow, 
Garvey, 
Marshall, 
Guedalla, 
Cremer, 
Edmunds, 
Verey, 
Stanford, 
Wyld, 
Dunn, 
Brewer, 
Beare, 

Totals, 



an analysis 

Ones. 

1,414 

852 

2,698 

3,001 

286 

839 

2,535 

2,620 

2,485 

258 

664 

2,495 

2,395 

425 

548 

221 

80 

110 

36 

37 

23 

14 



of the above vote : — 



Twos. 

1,674 

1,559 

1,062 

1,152 

182 

941 

599 

707 

714 

237 

498 

411 

266 

381 

620 

253 

93 

88 

20 

9 

8 

2 



Threes. 

2,687 

1,080 

741 

693 

160 

600 

429 

494 

468 

240 

354 

195 

147 

211 

316 

189 

83 

36 

18 

20 

5 

3 



Fours. 

1.779 

765 

488 

446 

129 

323 

222 

296 

274 

148 

173 

81 

96 

115 

173 

139 

71 

41 

7 

11 

7 

4 



Fives. 
340 
65 
47 
48 
36 
51 
36 
19 
22 
34 
21 
11 
23 
30 
17 
19 
13 
7 
2 
2 



Sixes. 
80 
34 
14 
15 
21 
9 
15 

a 

8 
18 
9 
6 
4 
14 
6 
9 
4 
2 
2 
2 



Sevens. 
3,677 
385 
410 
282 
1,043 
403 
311 
160 
183 
491 
203 

88 
111 
303 

79 
282 
179 

ns 

22 

11 

3 

1 



4,933 

4,668 

4,635 

4,402 

8,973 

2,130 

1,486 

334 

258 

103 

62 



Total. 

11,651 

4,740 

5,460 

5,637 

1,857 

3,166 

4,147 

4,298 

4,154 

1,426 

1,922 

3,287 

3,042 

1,479 

1,759 

1,112 

523 

397 

107 

92 

46 

24 



23,036 10,476 9,169 5,788 843 274 8,740 58,326 



These tables furnish us with ample means for judging of the cumulative vote as 
applied under the most favorable circumstances, and as exhibiting its virtues and 
defects in the plainest light. We learn from them both the number of persons vot- 
ing for each candidate, and the relative cumulation for each. 
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It is unfortunate that parties were not better defined in the 
contests for the London school board. As this was the first 
experiment of putting secular schools in the control of the 
people, the religious question was the most prominent in the 
contest ; and there were as many parties as there were classes • 
of belief. Professor Huxley was the candidate of the radicals 
in religion, Mr. Watson of the Presbyterians, Mr. Thorold of 
the Church party, Mr. Hutchins of the Roman Catholics, and 
there were workingmen's candidates. Unitarians, and others 
not classified. Nevertheless, we can discover the practical 
workings of the system nearly as well as if the parties were 
only two in number. 

It is rather interesting than important that there was not in 
either of the London boroughs a candidate who received the 
votes of an absolute majority of the electors in the borough for 
which he stood. Even the extraordinary popularity of Miss 
Garrett, who obtained more than three times as many votes as 
her nearest neighbor on the poll, caused her to be the choice of 
only 11,651 persons out of 23,619 exercising the right of suf- 
frage in Marylebone. The small number of sixes given will 
also be noticed. The curious fact which it illustrates was 
noticeable in every borough. Where six candidates were to be 
chosen, the division into five and one was the least popular ; 
where five were to be chosen there were very few who gave 
four to one candidate and one to a second. 

Passing to an examination of the above analysis for prac- 
tical lessons, the first striking fact is the extraordinary vote 
received by Miss Garrett. With the causes of this result we 
have nothing to do, but it may be remarked that it was due 
to the most thorough canvassing and electioneering, added to 
the popularity of the lady and the principle she represented. 
The result itself is important in its teachings. The supporters 
of Miss Garrett had the absolute power to elect three out of 
the seven members for Marylebone, and in the division of the 
voters into factions which actually prevailed, they would prob- 
ably have elected four. Let us see what a careful as well as 
brilliant canvass might have done. If the 3,677 electors who 
each gave her all seven of their votes had cast their 25,739 
votes elsewhere, and all who gave her six, five, and four 
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votes each had done the same thing, she would still have had 
11,823 votes and stood third on the list. The remaining 35,035 
votes, distributed among three other candidates, would have 
given 11,678 to each of them and elected them all, thus giving 
' to a resolute minoriiy an almost irresistible power to elect a 
majority of the delegation. It need not be said that equally 
good arrangements with the union of all opposing elements 
must inevitably have defeated such an eflfort to control the 
board. The lesson of Miss Garrett's vote may be concisely 
stated. The cumulative vote is wasteful. It will always be 
impossible for a party to decide to what extent it must concen- 
trate its powers. The defect is more obtrusive and works 
greater mischief the further the constituency is enlarged, 
whereas a perfect system of minority representation will be 
more self-adjusting, and will work more substantial justice the 
larger the districts. It has been proposed in England that the 
state of the poll be published officially at fixed times, giving in- 
formation that would put a stop to the waste of votes. In some 
cases this might be useful, but in many others it might induce 
an unauthorized sense of security, leading voters to refi:ain from 
giving any more ballots to a candidate who seems sure of an 
election, wasting the rest, and thus losing all, in a vain attempt 
to carry through another candidate of the same opinions. 

The wastefulness of votes may be shown in another way. It 
needs no very sharp eye to see by the analytical table given 
above that there was a full ticket of seven nominated and voted 
for by many persons who did not make use of the privilege of 
concentration at all, but gave one vote to each of seven candi- 
dates. These were Drs. Thorold )Etnd Angus and Messrs. Wat- 
son, Mills, Powell, Garvey, and Marshall. It may be shown, 
by means of a calculation which we omit, that the smallest 
possible number of voters capable of casting the votes which 
these gentlemen received is 8,205. Properly concentrated, 
these electors would have been absolutely sure of carrying two 
members, and would then have had a fraction remaining of 
more than one half the quota to use in electing the third. As 
a matter of fact three were chosen, but it was in consequence 
of the mere chance that others besides themselves wasted 
votes. With complete concentration by all parties, a cumu- 
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lated vote of 23,619 would be necessary to elect a candidate, 
and yet Mr. Thorold, who stood at the head of the list of seven, 
got but 12,186. Dr. Angus fell seven tiundred short of that 
number, and Mr. Watson had hardly more than one third of 
the proper quota. In the Birmingham school board election 
actual mischief was wrought. The liberals, with about two 
thirds of the voters, attempted to carry too many members, 
and actually came out of the contest with but two fifths of the 
members. 

Such wastefulness is the opportunity of the minority. Let 
us look at Mr. Hutchins's vote. Mr. Hutchins is a Roman 
Catholic, and was supported by his coreligionists with char- 
acteristic ardor. No waste of votes by them. Only 1,857 sev- 
eral persons voted for him, less than one twelfth of the whole, 
but the bad generalship of the other parties left open the breach 
into which they rushed and bore their candidate in triumph. 
They used the same tactics and with like success in several 
other constituencies, and are to-day more fully represented in 
proportion to the number of votes they command than any other 
sect in the London school board. 

Let us now endeavor to apply theoretically the cumulative vote 
to the election of congressmen in Massachusetts. It must be 
supposed that all district lines are obliterated and members are 
chosen from the State at large. It is perfectly obvious that if 
each party were to make up a full ticket of ten candidates and 
trust to the voters to " plump " and distribute as they pleased, 
the result would be anything but satisfactory to the majority. 
If the average wastefulness of votes was the same on either 
side, the aggregate wastefulness would be greater on the sidd 
of the majority, and consequently theirs would be the loss. 
An arbitrary division of the State into districts by the leaders 
of the two parties, based on a canvass, might introduce some- 
thing like justice into the result, but it would be at the ex- 
pense of the individual freedom of the voter, and would bring 
back all the evils of the district system, — especially that slavish 
subservience to the caucus, which is its worst feature. But if 
there is to be no understanding, how could the vote for Mr. 
Dawes be kept down ? He would draw plumpers of ten by the 
thousand in Berkshire and by the hundred in Suffolk. Gen- 
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eral Butler's admirers might be reasonably expected to treat 
him with equal honor. Two or three popular Republican mem- 
bers would be supported by numbers altogether beyond what 
they would require, and some popular Democrats would be 
similarly favored. Chance only would determine which party 
should have the rest. It may be argued with perfect truth 
that the result is solely dependent upon the good sense of the 
voters, and that the ten persons who have the largest number 
of votes will be elected. This is, nevertheless, merely a quib- 
ble. The result would not reflect the wishes of a majority of 
the people. If six tenths of the people are Republicans, we 
must concede that the Republicans should have six members 
and the Democrats four. But if, by a false estimate of their 
own strength and a certain independence of impertinent inter- 
ference by self-constituted leaders, they give their opponents, 
who manage better, six members, and get only four themselves, 
sueh a result does not recommend the system by which it is 
brought about. It needs neither argument nor figures to prove 
that such a consequence would follow the adoption of the cumu- 
lative vot« in all large constituencies at nearly every election, 
unless every voter is willing to surrender his independence to 
central committees to an extent never yet anywhere enforced. 
We may also briefly consider the probable results of the in- 
corporation of this principle into the Constitution of Dlinois. 
All districts are to be as nearly as possible equal in size, and 
each is to elect three members. It cannot be pretended by 
the most ardent advocates of this system that it will secure 
even an approach to proportionate representation. In general 
it will probably happen that the majority will choose two repre- 
sentatives and the minority on^. This, however, will work as 
injuriously as the present system, and even more so. In each 
of five districts in the southern part of the State, the Democrats 
may elect two representatives and the Republicans one, and 
this we will say approaches the proper proportion. In another 
five districts, including the almost unanimously Republican 
portions of the State, the Republicans will elect two each and the 
Democrats one. In the ten districts the two parties will have 
equal representation, although perhaps the Republicans deserve 
in justice to have a majority of several members. It is useless 
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to say that the average in the State will bring it all right again. 
A system of this kind must deal out equity in individual cases 
to be worthy of cordial support. However liable to unjust re- 
sults the cumulative vote may be in large constituencies, it loses 
all its elasticity and becomes dangerous and unwieldy in three- 
cornered districts such as Illinois has adopted. It has all the 
faults of the limited vote. 

We have spoken of it thus far in connection with the Consti- 
tution of niinois, on the theory that it is to work in practice as 
the convention expected. We may instance two or three not 
improbable cases to show that it is open to still graver objec- 
tion. We suppose, for purposes of illustration, that the sena- 
torial districts, which are assigned three representatives each, 
have an average voting population of 12,000. In one of these 
districts, at the last election, the Republicans cast 6,300 votes 
and the Democrats 5,700. It is by no means exact justice, 
but it is the nearest practicable approach to it under this system, 
that the former party should elect two members and the minority 
one. Messrs. A and B are the Republican candidates, and G and 
D those of the minority. The Democrats are entitled to only 
one member, but they hope by superior discipline to choose two. 
A is a favorite candidate, and B rather less popular. The 
voters are left free to exercise their preference, the only condi- 
tion being that they support one or both of the pariy candi- 
dates. The account after the election stands thus : — 



idfdAte. 


Ones. 


Twos. 


Threes. 


Total Voters. 


Total Votes, 


A, 


2,100 


3,500 


600 


6,f0O 


10,900 


B, 


8,500 


2,100 


100 


5,700 


8,000 


c, 


2,700 


2,850 


40 


5,590 


8,520 


D, 


2,850 


2,700 


110 


5,660 


8,580 



A, C, and D are elected. The minoriiy of 5,700 have out- 
generalled the majority of 6,300, or, rather, the majority, exer- 
cising the privilege of independence, have suflFered the fate 
which individual independence always meets when it is op- 
posed by an army of well-drilled slaves. We will next sup- 
pose that the majority have 8,900 voters, and the minority but 
8,100. The majority, having nearly three fourths of the voters, 
are entitled to all three of the members, but there is no pos- 
sible way in which they can obtain them against the con- 

TOL. cxra. — NO. 232. 2 
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centrated minority. Having 26,700 votes in the aggregate, 
and distributing them evenly, each candidate has 8,900 ; but 
the candidate of the minority, receiving 3,100 plumpers of three 
each, leads the poll with 9,300 votes. Not to multiply in- 
stances, it may be said to be the grand defect of the system as 
applied to small constituencies, like the senatorial districts of 
Illinois, that it gives a disproportionate representation to small 
minorities, and an opportunity to large minorities to steal the 
majority of representation; while it places the majority at 
every disadvantage, drives it to the necessity of a party dis- 
cipline and drill more rigorous than anything yet known in 
our political history, and hands over the whole electoral system 
to a coterie of managers and tricksters. We await the experi- 
ment in Illinois with not a little apprehension. If the theories 
here advanced be correct, that State has adopted a system 
which will increase political jobbery and augment the terrors 
of the party lash, while appealring to be only lending her aid 
in relieving the distresses of oppressed minorities. The injury, 
if it be an injury, is wellnigh irreparable. Constitutional 
changes in the States are slow, and the minority, which gains 
such undeserved power by the cumulative vote, can for years 
to come cast insurmountable objects in the way of a return to 
the old system or the substitution of a better. 

The only remaining class of devices for securing minority rep- 
resentation to be noticed are those which limit the elector to 
one vote, but assure him that his one vote shall not be lost. The 
several systems that have been proposed diflFer only in unimpor- 
tant details. They are all based on the scheme of Mr. Thomas 
Hare, and no one of the modifications suggested appears to be an 
improvement. We therefore select th§ original form as the best 
exponent of the principle. The principle is threefold. Every 
body of voters equalling the quotient resulting from the division 
of the whole number of electors by the number of members 
to be elected is entitled to a member ; the members elected 
represent the individuals whose votes are counted for them, 
and not the party to which these individuals belong ; hence, as 
no individual should be represented by more than one member, 
no vote should be counted for more than one candidate ; and, 
as each member is supposed to represent a certain class of 
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opinions entertained by a certain body of gentlemen who are 
not expected to have made a caucus nomination in advance, 
those holding such opinions should not be condemned to lose 
their influence on the election, because they chance to prefer 
before all others a candidate who does not obtain the quota of 
votes. To illustrate the last principle by a simple case : a 
quota of thirty-five being necessary by Mr. Hare's system for 
an election, there are thirty-eight gentlemen holding political 
opinions equally well represented by A, B, or C. Twenty-eight 
of these voters prefer A and place B second, and ten reverse 
the order of preference, the whole twenty-eight putting C third. 
Our present system of voting would throw away all these votes 
as counting for nothing, because neither of the three has a 
plurality. Mr. Hare's scheme not only insists that the ten 
votes which were given for B shall be transferred to A, thus 
giving him an election, but it insists that the three votes then 
in excess of the quota shall be transferred again to C or to 
some other candidate on the list, until one is found upon whom 
the quota of electors are agreed. 

To exhibit in detail all the workings of the system would 
far exceed the proper limits of this article. The principle has 
been many times explained, and imaginary schedules of votes 
can be drawn up by any one who will devote a forenoon's 
study to Mr. Hare's treatise, or any other exposition of the 
scheme. The election of thirty of the eighty members of the 
Danish Rigsrad is conducted on a principle similar to that of 
Mr. Hare, and a little earlier in point of time. The inventor 
was the famous Danish statesman, Mr. Andrae. There are 
some minor differences between the two schemes, but they 
need not be mentioned here.* Some of the Danish rules as to 
the manner of voting and the Canvass of the votes would be in- 
admissible in America. In gedferal the Danish scheme, which 
was adopted to neutralize the power of some large districts, 
has worked well, but the opposition to it has by no means died 
out. We know of but one instance in which the Hare system 

* Those who are curions as to the details of the Andrse system may find them 
thoroughly explained in a report by Mr. Robert Lytton, representative of the Brit 
ish government at Copenhagen, of which a very full abstract was publifehed in the 
London Daily News for August 30 and 31, 1864. 
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has been put to a practical test. That case was in the nomina- 
tion of candidates for Overseers of Harvard College in 1870. 
It must be admitted that for a first attempt the scheme was 
wonderfully successful. The results were detailed by Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Ware, in an address before the American Social Science 
Association, at a meeting held in Philadelphia, October 25, 
1870, and subsequently exhibited in a still clearer light in a 
letter to the president of the society, published in the lately 
issued volume of the proceedings of the Social Science Associ- 
ation. The practical workings of the system may be illustrated 
by the tally and successive counts of votes given by the students 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in an imaginary 
election for four favorite English authors, held just before the 
Harvard experiment. The whole number of voters was one 
hundred and forty-four, and the electoral quotient thirty-six. 
Ballots had been prepared on which several names were sug- 
gested, but the voters were to indicate their preference by 
placing figures representing the order of choice opposite each 
name, and they were entirely at liberty to add new names as 
they chose, and in the order of preference. It may be noticed, 
as a curious illustration of the tendency to follow regular nom- 
inations, that all four of the elected were taken from among 
the names suggested on the printed ballot.* 

* The following would be a typical ballot for such an election : — 



■ 


Please add to this list of authors any 




other names you may prefer, and then 


i 


indicate your preference among them 


iS 


all by writing the figure 1 against your 


£ 


first choice, 2 against your second choice, 


and so on. 


13 


1 


Bacon. 


6 


2 


Shakespeare. 


5 


3 


Scott. 


4 


4 


Byron. 


10 


5 


Burns. 


7 


6 


Macaulaj. 


9 


7 


Tennyson. 


3 


8 


Thackeray. 


1 


9 


Dickens. 


11 


10 


Milton. 


12 


11 


Goldsmith. 


8 


12 


Chaucer. 


2 


13 


Reade. 



The first eight only of the names above given were on the printed ballot supplied 
to the voters, and the others are added to extend the illustration. The progress of 
the count will be nnderstood from the following table :— 
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Mr. Ware Bums up the resuIfB of two trials of this Bystem, — 
the first in the mock election at the Institute of Technology, 
and the second in the serious business of nominating candidates 
for Overseers for Harvard College, — by claiming for the pref- 
erential system of voting the following advantages : — 

1. It protects the minority from the tyranny of the m^ority. 

2. It protects the minorities and m^orities alike from the 
tyranny of party chiefe. 

3. It permits the utmost freedom of individual action. 

4. It secures the most perfect co-operation and oi^anization. 

5. It gives every elector a representative after his own heart, 
whom he has actually helped to elect. 

6. It gives every representative a constituency who are unan- 
imous in his support. 

7. It gives the representative a certain security in the tenure 
of his place. 

8. It affords a natural and reasonable method of rotation in 



9, It makes it for the iotereat of every party to put forward 
its best men. 

10. It makes it worth while for good men to become candi- 
dates. 



IMVOIM. 


i' 

1 


h 

1 


u 

jl 

'1 


ll 

1 j E 
201 - 


ll 
!l 
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11 

II 


1 

11 


!i 
ll 

io) 
1 

IT 


i 


i 

1 

12] 


Jl 
ji 

m 


_ 


1 




11 
II 

ST 

S6 

w 


Bcott, 
Byron, 

MUto™' 


1 
1 


i 


9 

12 

IS 


[*] 
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11. It is equally efficient whether one candidate is to he 
chosen or a dozen. 

12. It is availahle in the filling of vacancies as well as in 
general elections. 

13. It is easy for the elector to cast his vote intelligently. 

14. It is not difficult to count the votes with precision and 
promptness. 

15. Hardly a hallot is ultimately thrown away. 

16. Every, ballot is assigned just as the voter who casts it 
desires. 

No exception can be taken to several of the above-claimed 
advantages. So far as the system is considered as securing 
personal representation, it is most excellent. The freedom of 
action claimed as an advantage over other systems is not quite 
80 apparent. In theory every voter is already entirely inde- 
pendent, and party chiefs sometimes find that he is so in fact 
as well. It cannot be denied that of all forms of minority 
representation it is the least wasteful, and that the larger the 
district the more exactly will the representatives be apportioned 
among parties according to their strength. Nor is there the 
least danger of voting for too many persons, as in the cumula- 
tive system. Indeed, votes can only be lost under Mr. Hare's 
system when they contain too few names. 

But while this scheme avoids every evil of those which have 
been mentioned previously, it is open to some objections that 
do not apply to the others. It is impossible to speak of it as a 
simple system, if the voter is left altogether free to do as he 
pleases, while if he is under the control of pai;ty managers the 
system loses half its merit. Let us suppose that of the one 
hundred and forty-four voters in the example given, seventy- 
five were the partisans of the poets and sixty-nine of the 
novelists, the latter being under strict discipline and the for- 
mer without organization. The " novelists " are all under in- 
structions to vote a straight ticket, with Scott as first choice 
and Dickens as number two. Scott is elected on the first 
count, and thirty-three votes are passed over to the account of 
Dickens. The disorganized " poets " have scattered their votes 
among a dozen different candidates. The utmost they can do 
is to elect two poets with a surplus of three. Without any 
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previous understanding, it is possible that half the votes cast 
by tlie poet-lovers will be lost. It should be noticed that, in 
the example which is put forward as a fair test of the system, a 
large minority will obtain equality of representation, although 
the majority is equally well organized. If the majority num- 
bers eighty-nine, it gets two representatives and a remainder of 
seventeen. The minority haviAg one member and a remainder 
of nineteen for its fifty-five votes, the votes remaining to the 
majority are redistributed first as being the smaller number. 
Not containing the name of the minority candidate, they are 
lost, and the minority takes the fourth member. 

It is impossible to maintain that this is a simple system. 
One might fancy the blank amazement of a free citizen of New 
York City, fresh from the naturalization-mill, and his per- 
plexity on being told to fill out a ballot in accordance with 
his preference. Nor would it be necessary to go to New York 
or to South Carolina to find communities where not one in 
five of the legal voters could be made to comprehend the sys- 
tem. The only experiments thus far made are with excep- 
tionally intelligent constituencies, voting upon a furnished offi- 
cial ballot with names suggested. Its remarkable success in 
those elections may be admitted, and yet be no indication of its 
applicability to our political system. Printed ballots might bo 
prohibited in our present elections, and each voter compelled to 
prepare his own, with precisely the effect on his independence 
that the Hare system claims. Most of the voters might under- 
stand that requirement, but it would be absurd to expect a 
majority of the male citizens above twenty-one years of age to 
comprehend the Hare system if left to themselves. The result 
would be inevitable. Printed ballots all alike would be prepared 
and cast by the thousand, with an effect precisely silnilar to 
that of the Geneva free-list system, with a single improvement. 
Voters would not absolutely lose their votes by " scratching " 
portions of the ticket. The ring candidates would have nearly 
as great an advantage, because they would be placed at the 
head of the ticket and stand first in the order of preference of 
the blindly led voters. In all other respects the results of the 
two systems would be identical. Indeed, in choosing between 
the two systems, it is only a question whether we shall take 
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the simpler^ which all can understand, or that which offers 
special opportunities to the more intelligent class, and excites 
the suspicion of those who are unable to comprehend all its 
complicated details. 

The difficulties attending the Hare method are by no means 
ended when the polls are closed. The intelligent gentlemen 
who had to do with the nomination of Overseers of Harvard 
College found the counting of the ballots a task of no great 
difficulty, and yet a glance at the tally of less than two hun- 
dred votes and their redistribution, in the Institute of Tech- 
nology, shows that it is a complicated matter, and far beyond 
the capacity of the average inspector of elections. It is true 
that the task is chiefly clerical, and proceeds according to well- 
defined rules, but the rules themselves involve too many pro- 
cesses to be intrusted to persons selected with so little regard 
to their fitness as inspectors usually are. It is suggested that 
the ordinary inspectors would have no more to do than to 
count the first names on the ballots, and then transmit the 
result and the ballots to a centi'al bureau or board of general 
canvassers. One may fancy what a task would then remain 
to be done, if the voters had carried out the true intent of the 
Hare system and indicated individual preferences. If party 
organization had been retained, and party discipline enforced, 
the work could be done much more readily ; but in that case 
the Hare system would have been reduced to the condition of 
a complicated form of the Geneva free list. 

The opportunities for frauds in counting votes must not be 
overlooked. A partisan board of canvassers, who were also 
unscrupulous, — and this is not so much a supposititious case as 
we could wish, — would have almost unlimited opportunities 
for falsifying the records and awarding elections to members 
of their own party who stood far down on the list. In order 
to verify an election, not only the work of tlie general cavass- 
ers, but that of the local inspectors must be gone over, and in 
precisely the original order. For example, if there should be 
a dispute about the election of a certain member of Congress, 
declared to be chosen under the Hare method, every ballot cast 
for congressmen in the entire State of Massachusetts must be 
counted successively, and the same order as at first must be 
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observed both in the recount of precinct packages and in re- 
vising the work of the State canvassers. To suggest that 
there may be contested elections in consequence of illegal 
voting is, unhappily, not to draw too much on the imagination 
for objections to this system ; and the problem of taking out 
the illegal votes, and stopping their influence at just the proper 
point, is enough to drive a mind of less than extraordinary 
fertility of resource to insanity. 

It need not be said that the confusion incident to this system 
in an ordinary constituency would be enhanced by extending 
its operation. If it were to be applied to any election, it 
should be applied to the choice of all representative bodies. 
Accordingly, in November, 1872, the voters of Massachusetts 
might be called upon to cast the following ballots in separate 
boxes : — 

1. For Electors of President and Vice-President ; 

2. For Governor and State and county officers ; 

3. For Senators ; 

4. For members of the House of Representatives ; 

5. For members of Congress. 

Each of these ballots, except the second, must contain a 
score or two of names, each ballot-box must be watched and 
the order of votes noted, and separate counts must be made of 
every ballot. To suggest such an intricate machine for con- 
ducting an election is to condemn it. Better the tyranny of 
majorities than the tyranny of inspectors, over whose work 
supervision would be impossible, and its verification a task to 
drive those who attempted it into a madhouse. Better to bear 
the real injustice of our present system than to substitute for 
it another which would be unintelligible, and therefore unsatis- 
factory, to a great majority of electors. 

We have reserved for the last one test of all the systems, — 
the filling of vacancies. On the death of a minority member, 
chosen under the limited vote or the cumulative vote, the mat- 
ter must be remitted to the whole body of electors, and the 
majority would elect. However nearly the previous result 
had conformed to justice by the operation of either of these 
systems, the new election disarranges the proportions com- 
pletely. The Hare system proposes two methods, — to pre- 
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aorve the signed ballots vhich have been asaigned to each 
member, and remit the queHtion to the electors who cast them ; 
or to talte the ballots and ' redistribute them as a surplus, to- 
gether -with the lost ballots. The first method is out of the 
question for two reasons : the practice of signing ballots is 
repugnant to our customs and tastes, and tliere would be al- 
most insuperable obstacles in the wa^ of obtaining a new ex- 
pression from the extremely scattered constituencj of the 
deceased candidate. The other method is more to the pur< 
pose, Mr. "Ware exhibits the process in his letter to Mr. Eliot, 
already referred to, by an example. He supposes Shakespeare 
to have been withdrawn after the election, and he redistributes 
the votes with the four lost votes in tliis n 
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This elects Macaulay as the successor of Shakespeare. With 
regard to this experiment Mr. Ware remarks that the result of 
it corresponded exactly with what was observed in a redistri- 
bution of the votes of a candidate for Overseer of Harvard 
College. He further contends that this experiment " shows, 
moreover, that, contrary to the generally received opinion, the 
system of preferential voting is applicable to the choice of a 
single candidate. In such case it enables the party of the 
minority to select between two candidates of the majority, pre- 
venting a mere majority of the majority from dictating the 
result." This may be true in some cases, but it will hardly do 
to be laid down as a rule. Supposing that the Republicans of 
Massachusetts nominate A for Governor, while a considerable 
section prefer B. The Democrats nominate C and prefer B to 
A. Forty thousand vote a ticket containing the name of A 
first, and B second ; thirty thousand vote the same ticket with 
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the order reversed ; and fifty thousand Democrats vote first for 
Gj and place the name of B after it. The votes for B, being 
the lowest in number as the first choice, are redistributed and 
go to Ay who thus has seventy thousand. C's votes follow ; as 
B is already a rejected candidate, the whole number of them 
are lost, and A is elected. Thus the minority not only has 
not the power to choose between two majority candidates, but a 
candidate who may be on every ticket as first or second choice 
is thrown out, and A, who was the first choice of only one 
third, and acceptable under any circumstances but to a bare 
majority, is elected, as he would have been under our present 
system. The free list here again steps to the front as the 
simplest plan yet devised in the filling of vacancies. The 
ticket on which was the name of the retiring candidate is a 
matter of record, and the first name of an unsuccessful candi- 
date on that list is placed in the vacant seat. 

A general summing up of the results of these several sys- 
tems seems hardly necessary. Tried by the severe tests to 
which they must be subjected if adopted into our electoral sys- 
tem, they one and all fail in some important particular. That 
which is theoretically the most perfect attains its superiority 
by sacrificing simplicity.; It will work admirably when the 
average human intellect is keener by many degrees than it 
now is ; but it is to be hoped that, before the arrival of that 
hg^ppy era, the spirit of injustice and selfishness, which causes 
the " tyranny of majorities,'* will have disappeared, and the 
necessity for so intricate a system will have disappeared along 
with it. The cumulative vote transfers the bludgeon from the 
hands of the majority to those of the minority. We should 
hear no more of the tyranny of majorities aftqr its adoption, 
but we should feel very perceptibly the power of ambitious and 
tyrannical minorities. The limited vote does not secure an 
equitable representation of majorities and minorities. In place 
of our present system, giving all the representatives to one 
party in each district, it merely substitutes a rigid rule that 
the minority, however small, and the majority, however large, 
shall have a certain fixed proportion of representatives. To 
the free-list vote there can be but one objectior ' " ^ires rep- 
resentation as nearly as possible in pi num- 
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ber of voters, and it is as simple as possible, but it rivets the 
chains of party, and consolidates the power of party man- 
agers. 

K compelled to decide between the four plans in a choice 
of a new political system, we must unhesitatingly prefer the 
free list, at least as a beginning. If it should appear, after 
trial, that the faults of the free list were those which a resort 
to the Hare system might obviate, the people would possi- 
bly, by that time, have become capable of adopting the slight 
modifications with the greater complications of that scheme. 
Party control of the electors is inevitable in a government 
constituted like ours. It is not altogether such an evil as 
it is commonly credited with being. Control by " rings," 
formed for purposes of plunder and office-getting, is wholly 
bad, but the subservience to it by the better class of citizens 
is simply the result of their indiflFerence. It may be stated 
as a rule, to which there are no exceptions, that in any party 
the greater number are honest, and do not care for or be- 
long to the " ring." It is only a question how long they 
will submit to irresponsible management by the worst men in 
their ranks. Any caucus fairly representing the party under 
whose auspices it is called will nominate a ticket which can 
receive the honest support of the whole party. The candidates 
will be true representatives of the principles held by the nomi- 
nating caucus ; and as no man has a claim to any office, the 
order of preference can be and would be arranged according to 
the ability, fitness, and integrity of the several nominees. This 
sounds Utopian, it is true. But while we have little hope of 
an early return to good nominations through the caucus sys- 
tem, the Crawford county plan, or any other of the numerous 
suggestions of the day, we may at least maintain without ques- 
tion the proposition that with a reform in nominations the last 
objection to the free list is removed. A reform quite as much 
needed has already been suggested. The system of requiring 
representatives to be residents of districts, and of reducing 
districts to the smallest proportions, is a relic of that sort of 
local pride which was most offensive in the guise of the " State 
rights" doctrine. We ought to have outgrown it. It is 
founded on the false principle that the interest of one ward is 
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distinct from that of the city, of a State from that of the Union, 
and that there should be sectional representation. The prin- 
ciple is, however, deeply rooted in the public aflFections, and we 
cannot aflFord to wait for its eradication before we proceed to 
the other important amendment of our methods in the matter 
of nominations. 

The great political problem of the day is, therefore, to pave 
the way for a change that is impending, by a reform in party 
management. Without that reform, the adoption of any new 
system of elections would be dangerous to the last degree. 
Cliques within parties are already too common, and they 
already have too great influence. We must not make them 
self-perpetuating and capable of further aggrandizement by 
means of either of the suggested plans. But if we can restore 
to the honest rank and file of the party the control of nomina- 
tions, we strike at the root of the present evil. With candi- 
dates selected on the true principles, we are sure to have good 
government, whatever party wins. The urgency of the case is 
great. Specious theories of the justice of minority represen- 
tation have become so wide-spread, that tlere is great danger 
of the people being driven to the adoption of one scheme or 
another in a totally unprepared state. It is the part of true 
conservatism as of true radicalism to bring about reforms in 
their natural and philosophical order. Our present political 
system is not wholly bad, although it has been greatly abused. 
It contains within itself all the elements of regeneration. It 
is absurd to clamor for a radical change in our methods of 
election, when nearly all the evils complained of arise from 
causes which are left untouched by any of the new methods 
proposed, which are rather aggravated by them. Rather 
let all our political philosophers turn their attention to the 
problem of inducing parties to put forward good and honest 
men, of emancipating them from the influence and control of 
rings, of educating the people to take an interest in primary 
elections, to insist on good nominations and to bolt relentlessly 
all that are bad, and we shall get good government without 
minority representation, or we can adopt a new system without 
danger. 

Edwabd Stanwood. 
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Abt. n. — 1. Die Religion der Rdmer nach den Quellen 
dargestellt von J. A. Habtung. Eriangen : bei J. J. Palm 
und Ernst Ecke. 1836. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 820 and 298. 

2. Die Religion der Rdmer ^ von C. G. Zumpt. Berlin : bei 
Ferdinand Dummler. 1845. 12mo. pp. 31. 

3. Handbuch der Rd'mischen Alterthumer nach den Quellen 
bearbeitet. Begonnen von Wilhelm Adolph Becker ; fort- 
gesetzt von Joachim Marquardt. Vierter Theil : Der Gottes- 
dienst. Leipzig: Verlag von S.Hirzel. 1856. 8vo. pp.668. 

4. Rd'mische Mythologie. Von L. Preller. Berlin : Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1858. 8vo. pp. 820. 

The " Mythology of the Greeks and Romans," as it has 
heretofore been taught in our school-books and used as material 
in modern literature, is in truth neither Greek mythology nor 
Roman mythology, but an incongruous mixture of the two, — 
Grecian fable with Roman nomenclature. So long as it was 
purely a matter of fancy and of literary concern, there was no 
great harm done. 'Everybody understood what was meant by 
the Olympian Jove, the Eleusinian worship of Ceres, and the 
temple of Diana of the Ephesians, better indeed than if we 
had said Zeus, Demeter, and Artemis. But with the present 
century has come in a new school of philology, which has 
abandoned the merely literary treatment of such themes for 
one rigidly scientific, and which has discovered that names are 
not an indiflFerent matter in science ; in fact, that, in such .a 
field of inquiry as this, the name is often the key to the entire 
investigation. Max Miiller, indeed, the leading authority in 
this new school, asserts " that mythology is simply a phase in 
the growth of language," an assertion in which we may rec- 
ognize an important truth under an exaggerated form of state- 
ment. Perhaps there was a little pedantry in the first zeal for 
calling the Greek divinities by their right names, but it was at 
bottom a genuine, if blind and pedantic, striving for scientific 
accuracy. And now that Comparative Mythology has come up 
as a science, we can see that one of its first and most essential 
requirements was to distinguish with precision between the 
religious systems of these two related peoples, and that the 
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first step towards this was to use names rightly. So long as 
Poseidon was called Neptune, and Ares Mars, the foundations 
of the new science could not be laid. 

This first step has now been wellnigh accomplished. Very 
few persons of any pretension to scholarship insist any longer 
upon confounding together two independent sets of deities 
under common names. But while the Grecian gods have re- 
covered their true names, and Grecian mythology has thus 
been placed upon a sound basis, the discarded Roman names 
have ceased to have a meaning to us. We know Zeus and 
Hera and Athena now ; we have known them all our lives, it 
seems; but who are Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva? Roman 
mythology is hardly better known — at least among English 
and American scholars — than it was fifty years ago ; that is 
to say, hardly at all. 

When mythology was purely a matter of art and literature, 
so that, as remarked above, it mattered very little whether the 
god of fire was called Hephaistos or Vulcan, Roman mythology 
was also a matter of little consequence, for the reason that 
it afibrded very little material for art and literature. More- 
over it was not strange that the best scholars were almost 
wholly ignorant of it, for the reason that the facts with regard 
to it were so hard to get at, scattered in out-of-the-way authors, 
or hidden under a mass of irrelevant matter. The Roman 
poets for the most part do not give us Roman mythology, but 
Greek. Even Ovid, in his Fasti, — the only work of Roman 
literature which makes a pretence to embody the traditions of 
national mythology, — draws quite as much from Greek as from 
Roman sources ; and it is often impossible to say, even where 
he appears to be giving us pure Roman legend, whether he is 
not, after all, making up a story. Thus the graceful story of 
Anna Perenna, in the third book, is evidently his own work, 
suggested by the identity of the name in the fourth book of the 
^neid with that of the Latin goddess ; and all we get from 
this long episode, towards an understanding of the genuine 
Roman faith, is the description of the usages and habits of a 
popular festival, from which we may draw our own conclusions 
as to its origin. 

In the scientific discussion of mythology, on the other hand. 
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Itfdian traditions are of the first importance. Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether their scientific value is not enhanced by 
the fact that they were not subjected to the distorting and 
transforming influences of poetry. Hartung, in his Religion 
der Grieeken, points out that the original and genuine traditions 
of Greek religion are to be sought, not in the poete, but rather 
in such works as the Itinerary of Pausanias. The poets and 
artists took the crude myth and moulded and modified it to 
serve their purposes ; Fausanias dryly describes institutions 
and usages of inmiemorial antiquity, and from these we can 
learn what the people actually believed and how they wor- 
shipped. Now our authorities for Boman mythology are mostly 
of this character. It was for the most part let alone by the 
poets, save in the single instance of Ovid's Fasti, a work which 
is of priceless value in this investigation, for the reason that it 
gives us just what Pausanias does, a description of forms and 
customs. What it contains more than this may be of service 
and may not ; at any rate, it needs to he sifted ; but these de- 
scriptions are genuine. Next to Ovid's Fasti, in our materials 
for this study, will perhaps come Augustine's De Civitale Dei, 
which contains a summary of the views of Yarro, the most 
learned Boman antiquarian, introduced by the Christian 
writer for the purpose of being refuted. Besides these we have 
little more than scraps and fragments. Yarro's treatise De 
Liriffwa Latina is partly preserved, and is of the highest value, 
so far as it goes. Of Yerrius Flaccus, the next antiquarian in 
merit, we have a portion of an abridgment by Feetas, in a ter- 
ribly corrupt and mutilated condition, and an abridgment of 
Festus by Paulus Diaconus. The commentary of ServiuB upon 
Yirgil comes next in order ; he was not himself an antiquarian 
of the rank of Yarro and Verrins, but he copied many a curious 
bit of information into his hotchpotch of a commentary^ So 
did Aulus Gellius too, whose Nodes Atticte may indeed rank 
above the commentary of Servius. Besides these, we have 
some late writers, like Macrohius, a few allusions and tstate- 
ments in that poet of genuine learning, Yirgil, in Cicero and 
the elder Pliny, and not a few inscriptions of value. 

These materials, it will be seen, are, after all, not e 
scanty ; it is a question whether we are 
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better informed as to the original reli^ous metitutioDS of the 
Komans than as to those of the Greeks. Neither is this 
material altt^ther so dry and unedifying aa might be sup- 
posed ; nor is the Roman mythology wholly destitute of stones 
of lore and adventure, such as those in vhich the Greek 
mythology abounds. Many of their gods were married ; Mars 
and Nerio, Neptune and Salaeia, Saturn and Ops, were faithful 
pairs. The pleasant story in Ovid (Met. XTV. 628), how Ver- 
tiininus sought the love of the shy Pomona ; how, changing his 
form, — he was the counterpart of Proteus, — he appeared suc- 
cessively as a reaper, a mower, a vine-pruner, a soldier, etc., 
and then as an old woman, who lectured and warned the 
maiden, finally in his own youthful form, and won his bride : 
this story and numbers like it may be dressed up by the poet, 
but can hardly have been wholly invented by him. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that stories like this are 
not characteristic features of the Koman religion ; that it did 
not encourage flights of the imagination, hut was serious and 
earnest, nmning to observance and ceremonial rather than to 
fable. It was remarked by an eminent German scholar that 
the Romans had no mythology, only sacred antiquities (got- 
tesdienstliche Alterthumer'), — an assertion which has enough 
truth in it to serve as a general description. This expresses the 
most fundamental distinction between the Greek and Roman 
religious systems ; hut it will be interesting, and indeed essential 
to our discussion, to inquire in what further particulars thoj 
differed from each other ; that is, what different development 
the two related nations gave to the same original faith. 
' In a previous article * I described this original faith, com- 
mon to the ancestors of both Greeks and Romans, as starting 
in " the immanence of the divine power, inhabiting, inspiring, 
and vivifying every living thing, nay, every inanimate object, 
and every action of life ; .... a sort of pantheism, — a belief, 
not in one God pervading all nature and identified with nature, 
but in millions of gods, a god for every object, for every act." 
Fandemonism, Preller calls it. In anthropomorphizing, or in- 
vesting these divinities with personality and human shape and 
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attributes, consisted the development from fetichism to poly- 
theism; and it is the special excellence and glorj of the 
Greeks that this anthropomorphism was so complete, and that 
the Greek Olympus contains no man-bulls or cat-headed 
monsters by the side of the perfectly human Zeus, Apollo, and 
Aphrodite. The Centaurs and Minotaurs of Greek mythology 
were few in number and of subordinate importance. 

The Romans lacked the high aesthetic sense which preserved 
the Greeks from the puerile bestialities of Oriental mythologies. 
On the other hand, they had their own protective in an even 
higher and nobler quality. Their conservative and practical 
temper led them to cling to that primitive mode of regarding 
the divine power which the Greeks lost sight of in the indi- 
viduality of their deities. The Greeks, out of the original 
numina^ or Balfiove^j had created their marvellous Olympus of 
living gods and goddesses, — their ideal of perfect humanity. 
The Romans, on the other hand, were capable of only a very 
moderate degree of anthropomorphism. Their gods were per- 
sons, it is true, but they were not, as a whole, invested with 
any very marked human attributes ; and it was found easier to 
keep up the habit of imputing individual acts to distinct deities, 
than to extend the sphere of activity of the gods they already 
had. Hence the multitudinousness of their pantheon. No 
other nation, perhaps, would have conceived of a special divine 
spirit, existing merely for the purpose of causing Hannibal to 
turn his back on Rome when already in sight of the city. The 
Romans indeed might have given the credit of it to Jupiter or, 
Mars, and invested him with a new attribute and built him a 
new temple ; instead of that, they chose to build a shrine, on 
the spot which Hannibal last occupied, to the Deus RediculuSj 
the god who caused the turning about. But the most re- 
markable illustrations of this practice are found in the Indigitor 
menta^ or books of religious formulas, and other remnants of 
the old worship. Every act of life had its peculiar divinity, to 
be invoked in its proper time and place. There were some sixty 
or seventy of these, who presided over the growth of the human 
body alone, — VagitanuSj who opened the mouth of the infant 
for his first cry ; Cuninaj who guarded the cradle ; Educa^ who 
taught the infant to eat; Poiina, who taught him to drink; 
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OssipagOy who knit the bones, etc. Then for husbandry, there 
were NodutuB^ who caused the joints of the stalks to grow; 
Volutina^ who wrapped them in their leaf-sheaths ; Patelinaj 
who opened the wrappings, that the ear might come out in due 
season ; JSostilina^ who made the crop even in its ears ; down 
to Runcina^ who presided over the pulling of the roots from the 
ground. These were not strictly gods, even in the polytheistic 
sense of the word, but numina^ or attendant spirits. 

But above all, — and this is the source of what is purest and 
noblest in the Roman religion, — they delighted in recognizing 
the divinity that inspired every virtuous thought and act, — 
the worship of abstract qualities. It was a necessary accom- 
paniment of this characteristic, that harmful spirits and vicious 
qualities should also be recognized and worshipped ; but it is a 
remarkable and honorable fact, that the Bomans were never led 
astray by this to an overweening service of evil deities. They 
propitiated Vejovis, the bad Jove, and Febris, Fever, and 
Mephitis, Malaria; but there was no devil-worship or service 
of Moloch : so far from it, indeed, that they did not even 
feel sure who Vejovis was, although they regularly sacrificed 
to him. (Ov., Fasti^ III. 435, flF.) The Bomans had an un- 
wavering faith that the powers of good were superior to those 
of* evil. This worship of abstractions went probably far be- 
yond that of any other mythological system, and is the most 
striking and characteristic feature of the Roman theology. 
Other mythologies possess it in a degree ; the Athenians built 
temples to Unwinged Victory and to Health. But the Romans, 
besides Victoria and Salus, had Honor, Pudicitia, Fortune, Pax, 
Libertas, and Concordia among their most honored deities. 
Indeed, several of those gods who rank as personalities were 
abstractions at the outset. Minerva was the abstraction of 
mental power (mens^y Mercury the abstraction of traffic (7nerx)j 
Janus the god of opening (^janua)^ and Saturn the god of sow- 
ing (^satus^. 

On the other hand, while the Romans went far beyond the 
Greeks in the worship of abstractions, they lost, in a much 
greater degree, the worship of elementary spirits, which had 
been in reality the starting-point of each theology. Ouranos, 
Gaia, Okeanos, were reverenced by the side of Zeus, Demeter, 
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and Poseidon ; but the Romans had only the personal gods, 
Jupiter and Neptune, Bona Dea and Dea Dia, while Tellua 
(rather than Terra} did not hold a high rank in their worship. 
This fact illustrates the different development of the two peo- 
ples. Both started with the worship of elementary spirits ; 
in both the spirit of the firmament, Zeus or Jupiter, naturally 
took the first rank, and other spirits, of water, fire, earth, etc, 
were personified by his side. Then when these had become 
completely anthropomorphized, and their origin was forgotten, 
while their power was reverenced, the imaginative Greeks re- 
peated the same process, and created new deities of earth, sky, 
and water by the side of the old ; while the practical Bomana 
turned themselves to the contemplation of the human virtues, 
or provided for the whole range of human sentiments and 
actions, by r^arding each of ihem as produced and controlled 
by an indwelling spirit. 

The Romans again, aside firom what passed as history, 
lacked the demigods and heroes, who make so large a part of 
the Greek system, and who, one would think, would be pecu- 
liarly congenial to the Soman temper of mind. And, as a 
matter of fact, this proved to be the case ; for among the 
earliest Greek deities whose worship was engrafted upon the 
Roman tradition were demigods like Hercules and the Dios- 
curi, heroes like .£neas and Evander. Almost the only native 
Italian deity who is reckoned among the heroes is Semo Sancus, 
or Dius fldius, who had two or three temples at Rome, and who 
was fi^uently identified with Hercules, for no other apparent 
reason than that both were commonly adjured in oaths, — me 
herculCy me dius fidius. But why the god whose very name, 
fldius, implies that he was the spirit of faith, and of whom ^ 
not a single legend is narrated, — who is as purely an abstrac- 
tion as Concordia or Spes, — should be caUed a Aero, it is at 
first sight hard to see. BQs second name means nearly the 
same as his first ; semo is spirit j sancus is usually connected 
etymologically with sanctuSj holy. But Sancus or Saugus was 
really an object of tradition, being the alleged founder of the 
Sabine nationality ; and it was natural, perhaps, that he should 
be identified with this favorite of Greek tradition, Hercules, 
whose name and worship were spread far and wide along the 
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Mediterranean. Jnst as he was identified with the Sabine 
SahcQS, his name superseded that of the Latin Becarenns, 
the slayer of Cacns in the original legend ; and in the East he 
was adopted by the Phoenicians as their god Melkarth under 
another name. 

This consenratiye temper, which, as we have seen, was the 
source, of what was best in the Roman religion, by keeping 
alive the faith in the immanence of the divine power, had, how- 
ever, its weak side, and was equally the source of the worst 
peculiar feature of this worship, that is, its excessive formality. 
All Boman history illustrates this. The service is vitiated, 
and the games must be renewed, says Cicero (Har. Res. XL 
23), ^^ if the pantomimist makes a sudden pause, or the flute- 
player interrupts his blowing, or the boy stumbles or loses hold 
of the chariot, or lets the reins faU, or if the presiding edfle 
makes a slip of the tongue or a false motion with the cup of 
libation " ; cases were known in which the same rites must be 
begun over again fifty times before they were accomplished in 
due form. Or take the formalities required in the case of the 
Flamen DialiSj or priest of Jupiter, next the Rex Sacrificulns 
the highest priest in the hierarchy. (Aul. Qell. X. 15.) In 
the first place he must be of pure patrician birth, of parents 
married by the ancient patrician ceremony of confarreatio; 
he himself must have married a virgin by the same ceremony, 
and his wife bore the title of Flaminica. He must not ride a 
horse, nor look upon a marshalled army outside the pomcsrium 
(that is, except when it entered the city in a triumphal 
procession), nor take an oath, nor wear a solid ring, nor 
a knot in any part of his clothing. His hair must not be cut 
except by a firee man, and the cuttings of both hair and naOs 
must be buried under a tree of good omen. He must not 
touch nor even name a goat, uncooked meat, ivy, or beans, 
nor must he touch dough when fermenting. A bound prisoner 
brought into his house must be set firee, and the chains re- 
moved, not by the door, but by the impluviunij or opening in the 
roof. So if a person who is to be scourged falls as a suppliant 
at his feet, the scourging must be remitted for that day. He 
must not touch a dead body, nor take part in a funeral, nor 
enter a tomb. He must not strip his body, except under a roof. 
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legs of his bed must be, smeared about with mud, and he 
must never be away from it three nights together. 

Unquestionably all these points had a meaning and an object 
once, and are simply an illustration of forms kept up with 
strictness long after they had lost their vitality. What is pecu- 
liar to the Bomans is the multiplicity of them, and the painful 
precision with which the smallest details were insisted upon. 
The religion of the Greeks and Romans consisted, as Zumpt 
has pointed out, not in doctrine, like that of the Hebrews and 
Persians, but in faith and ceremonial, and its very life de- 
pended upon maintaining the forms pure and unimpaired. 

Now that we have discussed the great distinctive features of 
the Roman religion, let us proceed to consider some special 
classes of religious ideas, which will best illustrate the char- 
acter of their faith and worship and the points of resemblance 
and contrast with those of the Greeks. We shall then be pre- 
pared to glance at their religious system as a whole, — their 
theogony and Olympus, if we could use these words for so 
jejune a creation, — and to trace the history of their religious 
ideas and forms of worship. 

It has been said that the primitive Roman worship was 
directed to the divine spirit dwelling in an object or inspiring 
an action or process of nature, — the thought that lies at the 
foundation of fetich worship. We meet indeed with not a few 
real fetiches in the developed worship of the city. Of this 
nature were the plants sacred to the several gods, — the oak of 
Jupiter, the myrtle of Venus, the " sacer Fauno foliis oleaster 
amaris " (Virg. Mn. XII. 766) ; and the animals sacrificed 
to them, — the boar to Mars, the cow to Diana, the sow'to Ceres. 
Such was the sacred fire in which the divinity of Vesta was 
conceived to reside. So with the ficus ruminaliSy under which 
Romulus and Remus had been found in infancy, and which 
was believed to have been afterwards conveyed to the comi- 
tium by divine power. Still better examples are the flint-stone 
kept in the temple of Jupiter and used in oaths (^per Jovem 
lapidem was a common oath. Cic. ad Pam. VII. 12) ; the 
lapis mandlisy kept by the temple of Mars, and carried through 
the city when rain was needed ; best of all the lance (or 
lances) of Mars, kept with the sacred shields in the Regia. 
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It was a most portentous omen when this lance moved of its 
own accord, and one to be consulted upon by the highest powers 
of the state. When war was declared, the commander entered 
the sacred building, struck the shields and then the spear, cry- 
ing out, Mars^ vigila ! " Mars, awake ! " Neither is the prin- 
ciple of that form of fetich wanting which has received the 
name of totem, — a fetich appropriated to a tribe and trans- 
mitted by hereditary descent, as is found especially among the 
North American Indians. At l^ast among the cognate Italian 
tribes we recognize the Hirpinians as receiving their name from 
the wolf (Jiirpus) of Mars, and the Picenians from the wood- 
pecker (picuB) of Mars, which had guided them to their new 
homes. The Hirpi Sorani, or wolves of Soranus, will be men- 
tioned presently. 

There are some traces among the Romans of that serpent- 
worship which plays so important a part in some religious sys- 
tems. The genius, or indwelling spirit of the man, appears 
under the form of a serpent, as is illustrated by the occurrence 
when -^neas sacrificed at his father's tomb (-^n. V. 84). 
Propertius (IV. 8) describes an oracle at Lanuvium, to which 
the seekers approached down a dark opening, and fed hungry 
serpents with the hand. If the maiden is chaste, she returns 
in safety, and the husbandmen joyfully shout that the year will 
be a fruitful one. Of wilful indecencies the Italian religion 
was, in its original forms, almost absolutely free, although 
many such grew up in after time. 

Fairies and elves, the graceful creation of Northern mytholo- 
gies, were foreign to the notions of the Greeks and Bomans. 
The Greeks made up for this with a wonderful abundance and 
variety of nymphs and other beings, completely human in 
bodily aspect, and with no magic powers, but the living em- 
bodiment of the simple powers of nature. The Roman equiva- 
lent for the nymphs were the Viros or Vires. These were 
joined with Diana in the worship at the Nemean sanctuary, but 
are otherwise a wholly shadowy existence to us, not even hav- 
ing made their way into poetry ; their name, however, has been 
developed into the better known virgo and virago. The com- 
panion male beings, on the other hand, the fauns and silvani, 
are better known, and represent for us not merely the Greek 
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satTTS, but the weird creatures of Northern mythology. Fau- 
nus, " the favorer," is the old god of nature, a chief personage 
in the earliest mythology. As having the ear to the secrets of 
nature, he is a prophetic god ; as the father of the Italian 
theogony, he was transformed into an early king. In his whole 
nature he corresponds very closely with the Greek Pan, and, 
like him, was multiplied, in the popular conception, into a class. 
The name, therefore, which at first was that of the chief god of 
nature, was afterwards applied to the lesser gods of the wood 
and field, corresponding in this sense to the Greek satyrs. 
The same is true of Silvanus, always an inferior being to Fau- 
nus. The fauni and silvanij then, were often playful or mali- 
cious beings, like the dwarfs, alps, and scrattles of German 
fairy-land. To protect against their pranks, the children wore 
the bulla and other amulets. Especially was Silvanus to be 
dreaded after the birth of a child ; and mother and infant were 
protected by three deities, Intercidona with an axe, Pilumnus 
with a mortar, and Deverra with a broom, to personate whom 
three men went about the house at night with axe, mortar, 
and broom, cutting, pounding, and sweeping the thresholds. 
There were also the vampire striffce, who sucked the blood of 
infants in the cradle. Against these Gama or Granea, the 
goddess of the hinge, was invoked, who touched the threshold 
and door-posts with a bough of arbute, sprinkled the door- 
way with charmed water, and threw out the entrails of a 
young pig, saying " Birds of the night, spare the vitals of 
the child ; a little victim is slain for the little one. Take this 
heart for his heart, I pray, this flesh for his. We give you 
this life for a better one." Then she puts in the window a 
twig of white thorn, the plant sacred to Garna, and the child 
is safe. 

The Romans did not originally incline to mysteries^ such as 
those of Eleusis, Samothrace, Imbros, and Grete, in which the 
Greek religion abounded. Leaving out of consideration the 
rites of Gybele, Bacchus, and others, which were purely exotic, 
and of late introduction, there were still, however, a few native 
mysteries very early in origin and very widely reverenced. 
There were secret rites to Angerona, in the temple of Volu- 
pia, — in allusion, says Hartung, to the anguish which is 
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turned to rapture. The best known, however, and most im- 
portant are those of Bona Dea, the good goddess^ whose very 
name is a mystery, although she has been identified with 
Fauna, Ops, and others. It is probable that she represented 
the fructifying powers of t^e earth, and her festival was on the 
first day of the month of increase (Mains), whence also she 
was called Maia. Her mysteries, however, were celebrated in 
December, in the house of the highest magistrate, by women 
alone, and appear in later times to have acquired a wild and 
orgiastic character. The sacrilege by which Clodius managed 
to witness these rites, and the uproar it made in the state, can 
only be compared to the famous mutilation of the statues at 
Athens. It is too familar an event to need more detailed 
mention ; neither need we conclude that the fearful picture 
drawn by Juvenal of the license of these rites is even approxi 
mately true for the times of the Republic. 

Although mysterious rites did not much abound among the 
Italians, yet there were several mysteries^ that is, secrets,— the 
secret name of the city of Bome, which was concealed in order 
that no enemy, by learning it, could call forth (^evocare^ its 
protecting deities ; and those of several classes of gods, to 
guess which a great deal of learning and ingenuity has been 
expended. We may safely conclude that what was a secret 
then will be a secret now. And in reference to such classes 
Preller says (p. 649) : " In general it must be assumed that all 
gods of lesser rank which were conceived as pure spirits (damo- 
nenartig)^ and for this very reason were named and invoked 
only as classes, originally had no personal names, either in 
Greece or Italy." It will be worth while, however, to exam- 
ine a little more in detail points which are so characteristic of 
Boman modes of thought. 

The Dii Cansentes and Dii Involuti appear to belong rather 
to the system of the Etruscans, who were peculiarly fond of 
dark and sombre articles of faith. And yet it appears clearly 
from Varro, that the Consentes had temples in Bome (L. L. 
Vin. 71), and that their statues, twelve in number, — six 
male and six female, -^ stood on the Forum. They might, 
therefore, be identified with the Twelve Olympian Gods ; but 
we are expressly told that their names were unknown, and we 
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must bear in mind that this idea of twelve chief gods is Greek, 
not Boman. The list of them, given by Ennius, — 

Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Juno, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi', Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo, — 

includes several, as will be shown presently, who are essen- 
tially foreign deities. On the whole, it seems most rational to 
assume that there was really no secret here. The Dii Con- 
sentes were the council of Jove, having no individuality, and 
therefore no names of their own. The Involuti are conjec- 
tured by Gerhard to be represented in an Etruscan relief, as 
two partially veiled figures, sitting back to back, with the backs 
of their hands placed before their mouths. We shall not prob- 
ably be wrong in identifying them, as Gerhard does,* with the 
Fates, as a council higher than that of the Gonsentes. The 
Etruscans taught (Seneca, Nat. Qu. II. 41) that Jove hurls 
his first thunderbolt alone, to inspire terror ; the second, which 
hurts but heals, by the advice of the twelve gods (the Gon- 
sentes, no doubt) ; the third, which blasts and destroys, ad" 
hibitis in consilium dis^ quos superiores et involutos vacant. 

The names of the Penates were also a secret, both those of 
the city, and especially the great gods worshipped at Lavinium, 
which JEneas was supposed to have brought with him. But the 
word is of pure Latin derivation, and it is not likely that the 
alleged connection with Troy or Samothrace was anything but 
a theory, started when the Greeks and Romans came into con- 
tact with each other along the coast, like the whole story of the 
colonization of -^neas, and the stories of Evander, Hercules, 
Sancus, Catillus, etc. Very likely the Penates of Rome were 
the secret gods of the city, connected with its secret name. 
Another much disputed name is that of the Dii Indigetes, gen- 
erally rendered the native gods^ a rendering which is correct 
as far as it goes. It is applied to such characters as ^neas 
and Gaeculus, the native heroes, ey;^(»/>to9, of Lavinium and 
Praeneste respectively. But it appears to imply something 
more than nativity, or even divinity ; it carries with it the con- 
ception of the spirit or numen — the genius — that dwells in 
the place and the people, — a connection almost as close as that 
of father of the race. 

* tJber die Gottheiten der Etrosken, Anm. 17. 
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A still more puzzling class are the Novensiles or Novensides. 
In the formula of invocation used by Decius when about to 
devote himself (Liv. VIII. 9) they are mentioned : " Jane, 
Jupiter, Mars pater, Quirine, Bellona, Lares, divi novensiles, 
di indigetes, divi quorum est potestas nostrorum hostiumque, 
diique manes, etc." These are all deities either of high rank, 
or peculiarly Roman, or specially connected with the act of 
self-devotion. Janus was invoked first, as on all occasions ; 
then the three great national gods Jupiter, Mars, and Quiri- 
nus ; then the goddess of war, the deified ancestors, the heroes, 
the shades. From the position of the novensiles, by the side 
of the indigetes, these have been supposed to mean respectively 
the native gods and those which were originally foreign, thus 
deriving the word from novus, new ; this is Hartung's view, and 
was held by the ancient writer Cincius. Varro and Piso, how- 
ever, say that they were Sabine gods, and the name has been 
found on inscriptions in the Sabine country. It seems more 
natural, therefore, to derive the name from noventy nine, and to 
consider them a special group of deities introduced from the 
Sabines, whose functions had some natural connection with 
the act of devotion. It does not seem likely that these two 
terms would be used on this occasion in order to include all 
existitig deities, especially after so peculiar a list has been 
enimierated as that given ; and at any rate it would be strange 
that we have no other instance of the use of novensiles and iw- 
digetes in this distributive sense. May it not be doubted also 
whether the native, indigetes ^ would not have stood first in 
this case ? I am inclined, on the whole, to the view of Manilius, 
that they were the nine gods who, according to the Etruscans, 
had the power of hurling the thunderbolt, — a meanmg quite 
appropriate to their occurrence in a formula of devotion. 

In nothing were the 'Romans more distinguished from the 
Greeks than in the mode of seeking the will of the gods. 
They had no Apollo, whose frenzied hierophants uttered ora- 
cles under a divine afBatus. But the formal auspices which 
the magistrates consulted, and which were interpreted by the 
college of augurs, were among the most characteristic of the 
institutions of the state. Everything was simple and definite, 
and reduced to rigid rules. It was not all birds, at all times, 
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that conveyed the will of the gods, but only certain ones, when 
the magistrate consulted them with well-defined ceremonies. 
It was to him only that the auspices were sent ; the augur was 
but the skilled interpreter who was called in to explain phe- 
nomena, but who had no power himself to seek for the signs. 
This resulted from the fundamental principle that the state 
rested upon the divine will, as declared in the auspices. Tlie 
auspices belonged to the citizens as a body, that is, to the 
patricians ; the chief magistrate for the time being had them in 
his possession ; but whenever there was a vacancy, the aus- 
pices, the embodiment of sovereignty, returned to the patrician 
body, where they remained until a new magistrate, installed 
with the consent of the gods, was again the depositary of them. 
The Roman or patrician auspices, thus carefiilly and jealous- 
ly maintained, were, however, but the specially Roman develop- 
ment of the Italian system of augury. The plebeians had 
their auspices likewise, and the other Italian nations, difierent 
from the Roman, but no doubt analogous. They observed, for 
instance, difierent birds, and gave a difierent interpretation to 
the same sign. Individuals, too, could interpret for them- 
selves the signs that came in their path, and there were many 
other methods of ascertaining the future besides the flight of 
birds, the appearance of animals, and the path of the thunder- 
bolt. Another public oracle, the Sibylline Books, must not be 
forgotten ; but it will be treated of in another place. The 
haruspices, a low class of Etruscan soothsayers, who foretold 
by consulting the entrails of animals sacrificed, must be care- 
fully distinguished from the augurs, who were a body of states- 
men and gentlemen of the highest rank. The serpent oracle 
at Lanuvium has already been spoken of. Faunus, the good 
god of nature, was wont to whisper his secrets in dreams, or 
call them out to his worshippers, as is described in the seventh 
book of the jEneid (v. 81). Sanctuaries of Fortuna were like- 
wise fi:equented for this purpose. The most famous was at Prae- 
neste, where lots were drawn from a box. It has been surmised 
that the elegantly engraved boxes, peculiar to Praenestine art, 
were in some way connected with this oracle. Another was at 
Antium, celebrated by Horace in the thirty-fifth ode of the first 
book, — O diva gratum quce regis Antium. Of the superstitions 
of the later Republic and the Empire I shall speak presently. 
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From the general religious conceptions we will pass to the 
consideration of the special objects of Roman worship, and the 
changes in their religious institutions and ideas. Probably 
there is no nation which illustrates the transformations of faith 
so well as the Romans : first, because in their case these trans- 
formations were very extensive and remarkable ; secondly, be- 
cause we are unusually well informed in regard to them, and 
can trace them with great distinctness and accuracy. 

The primitive religion of the Romans consisted of two ele- 
ments, — that which they inherited from their remote ances- 
try and possessed in common with other Aryan peoples, and 
that which was developed for itself by the Italian race after its 
separation from the Greeks. To the first class, besides the 
general conceptions which have already been spoken of, be- 
longed the worship of Jupiter (Zev? irarrip)^ Juno (JtcSj/r;), 
and Vesta (^Ea-Tla), and perhaps nothing more. Even here 
the Romans had hardly more than the names in common with 
the Greeks ; the conceptions and forms of worship were wholly 
their own. The other class, that of distinctively Italian deities, 
forms a peculiarly interesting group, one which is, however, 
not always easy to analyze. Many of these, whose worship 
was of great importance and popularity in the earliest times, 
were afterwards forgotten or cast in the shade by Greek and 
other foreign divinities. For instance, it may fairly be claimed 
that any god who had a flamen^ or special priest, held a toler- 
able rank at one time, although it would not necessarily follow 
that he had the highest' rank. Now we do not possess the 
complete list of flamens, but we know that besides the three of 
chief rank, — those of Jupiter, Mars, and Quirinus, — and those 
of Vulcan, Flora, and Pomona, the gods of fire, flowers, and 
fruits, there were flamens of the river god (Volturnus), the 
harbor god (Portunus), the goddess of the Palatine, the origi- 
nal seat of the city (Palatua), of Carmentis, a goddess of spells 
and song, and of Furina and Falacer pater, whose functions 
are not known. It was in the sacred grove of Furina, not of 
the furies, that Gains Gracchus was killed ; Falacer pater is 
connected by Hartungwith the Etruscan word/aZanrfww, heaven, 
as being therefore only another name or another form of Jupi- 
ter. This is all that is known, or conjectured, about these 
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two deities ; but it is a fair inference that all these, even those 
who were quite insignificant or actually forgotten in after time, 
were leading gods in earlj ages. 

Besides these gods who dwindled or vanished in historical 
times, there were not a few who were insignificant at first, and 
acquired high importance afterwards by being identified with 
leading Greek deities (as Venus, Ceres, and Mercury), or whose 
attributes were entirely altered in this identification (as liber 
pater and Saturn). For Saturn was originally only the god of 
sowing, and he had nothing in common with the Greek Eronos, 
except the tradition of great antiquity. It was related that he 
had reigned in the most distant periods of time, before Jupiter 
was known ; but no original Italian myth made him the father 
of Jupiter. 

Jupiter, as the god of the heavens, was the chief god in early 
as in later times ; and the vine, which depends so much upon 
the weather for its fruitfulness, was under his special charge. 
Bacchus was only a late importation from Greece, and Liber 
pater, with whom he was in after times idei^tified, had origi- 
nally nothing to do with the vine or with drunkenness, but, 
with Libera, presided over the bearing of children. But if 
Jupiter was recognized as the greatest of all gods, Mars was 
the favorite object of worship, the national god, not only of 
the Romans, but of the Italian race as a whole ; just as a 
Catholic people, without impugning the supremacy of Jehovah, 
will take St. James or St. Denis as its special patron and pro- 
tector, and the object of its dearest afiections. 

Mars, therefore, although the god of killing, was hardly the 
special god of war in early times. This character was merged 
and lost out of sight in that of the national god of a nation of 
shepherds and husbandmen ; and he was " pre-eminently re- 
garded as the divine champion of the burgesses, hurling the 
spear> protecting the flocks, and overthrowing the foe." 
(Mommsen, Book I. ch. 12.) Bellona, on the other hand, 
was the special impersonation of war. Mars, in this point of 
view, was grouped with Faunus, Picus, Silvanus, Pales, and 
other deities of nature ; while as civic god of the old Boman 
city upon the Palatium, he was associated with Quirinus, his 
duplicate, the Mars of the hill city upon the Quirinal. 
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Jupiter, then, the chief god of all, with Mars and Quirinus, 
the patron deities of the two cities, on the Palatine and the 
Quirinal, which were united together to form Rome, were the 
great triumvirate of early times. By the side of these there 
were worshipped Paunus, the good god of nature (in Pebruary), 
Terminus, of boundaries (also in Pebruary), Ceres, the goddess 
of growth, and Pales, of the flocks (in April), Neptune, of the 
sea (in July), Census (from condd) and Ops, of the harvest 
(in August), Vulcan, of fire (in August), and Saturn, of sow- 
ing (in December). Add to these Janus, the god of opening, 
and Yesta, the goddess of the hearth, and we have, with the 
omission of some less important names, the original Boman 
pantheon. What is most striking in this is the number of 
purely Latin names of great importance in after times, which 
are wanting. At this time Juno was perhaps nothing but the 
numen of women, the counterpart of the msX^ genius ; Minerva 
was only an indigitamentum^ of memory ; Diana, a leading Latin 
goddess, was hardly recognized in Bome ; Venus was of quite 
subordinate importance ; arid Mercury was hardly known, if at 
aU. 

The changes made in after time in the objects of worship 
may be referred to three heads, — Italian influence, Greek in- 
fluence, and Oriental influence. Por although the Bomans 
were themselves a pure Italian people, and possessed those 
elements of faith which were common to the Italian race, yet 
each community, like Bome itself, had its special rites and 
divinities, many of which were, one after another, adopted by 
the Bomans. Etruria has the credit of having supplied the 
Bomans with many articles of faith ; but the more is known 
of its people, the more barren its institutions appear. The 
Gapitoline trio, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, whose worship 
marks the Tarquinian dynasty, is often referred to Etruria; 
but Varro expressly tells us (L. L. V. 168) that they had a 
chapel upon the " Old Capitol " (on the Quirinal) earlier than 
that upon the Capitoline. At any r§Lte we have seen that Juno 
was a primitive Graeco-Italian goddess, and was certainly 
known before this time, at least as the indwelling spirit of 
women. Minerva, too, is a purely Latin name (ruens)^ and 
her worship was specially in the hands of the Nautian gens, 
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which was of Alban origin. Varro (L. L. V. 74) reckons her 
among the Sabine deities. It seems impossible, therefore, to 
say what religious movement was connected with the establish- 
ment of this trio. But whatever it may have been, these three, 
from this time, appear at the head of the Roman Olympus. 
The political bearing of the fact is suggested by Marquardt's 
theory (Vol. V. p. 47), that this new institution was to form a 
religious centre for the now united state, corresponding with 
the important constitutional changes that took place at this 
epoch. As the patrician city had its Jupiter, Mars, and 
Quirinus, the plebeians had the temple of Diana on the Aven- 
tine. It was the work of the Tarquinian dynasty to unite 
these two elements into one ; and with this work the founding 
of the new temple and worship may have been connected. At 
any rate, it is at this period that both temples were founded, 
— that of Diana and that of the Capitoline Jove. To this 
period belongs, likewise, the commencement of the custom of 
having images of the gods, according to Varro's statement 
(Aug. Civ. Dei. IV. 31) that the Romans worshipped the gods 
one hundred and seventy years without images. 

As to Diana herself, it is hard to determine her precise 
character, further than that she seems to have been a feminine 
form of Janus (Dianus). She had a renowned sanctuary at 
the Lake of Nemi, near Aricia, and it was probably from the 
similarity of her worship here to that of the Tauric Artemis 
that it came about that Diana was identified with Artemis. 
The Rex Nemorensis^ or priest of Diana, held his^place by the 
sword, — by killing his predecessor in single combat ; and he 
must maintain it in the same way, — an exploit which none 
but runaway slaves undertook in later times. 

When the power of Rome grew, and she came to absorb all 
her neighbors into herself, many other local deities were in- 
corporated into the Roman system. The Penates at Lavinium 
and Fortuna at Praeneste and Antium have been already 
spoken of. The Sibyl Albunea at Tibur, and the Dioscuri at 
Tusculum, belong rather to a later period. One of the most 
important of this class was Juno Sospita Mater Regina, who 
had a famous sanctuary at Lanuvium and lesser ones at Rome ; 
it was in her temple that the serpent oracle described above 
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was found. This goddess has perhaps more reality to us than 
most of her class, from her mention in Cicero's oration against 
Milo, and from her peculiar statue in the Vatican, with shield 
and spear, clad in a goat-skin, with pointed shoes, and a serpent 
at her feet. 

Still another was the worship of Soranus on Mount Soracte, 
who, as a god of light, worshipped on the top of the mountain, 
was identified with Apollo, — Sancti custos Soractis Apollo 
(Virg. JEn. XI. 785). But he was also identified with Dis 
Pater, god of the lower world, by reason of a sulphurous vapor 
which exhaled from a hole in the mountain-side, and of the 
peculiar rites with which he was worshipped, partly de- 
scribed by Virgil in the passage cited. For once when the 
service was going on, wolves came and snatched the flesh of 
the sacrifices ; and when the shepherds pursued, they were led 
to this cave, where the sulphurous exhalations were so strong 
as to kill those who came nearest. Then, as a punishment for 
pursuing the sacred animals, a pestilence broke out, which, 
as an oracle told them, could only be checked by the people 
themselves becoming wolves (Serv. JEn. xi. 785). Prom this 
they were called Hirpini (from hirpus^ a wolf), just as the 
Hirpinian Samnites had received their name from following 
the guidance of a wolf when they went oflf to find a new home. 
The wolf ceremony was, like the Roman Lupercalia (also from 
Ivpus^ a wolf), a purifying one ; they ran naked and unhurt 
through blazing fire at their annual festival. This rite is de- 
scribed by Strabo (V. 226) as occurring at the grove of Pero- 
nia, at the foot of the mountain, and there was undoubtedly a 
close connection in this place between the two divinities. But 
Soranus was merely a local deity, the god of the mountain 
Soracte, while Feronia was one of the most widely reverenced 
goddesses, whose worship is traced in many parts of Italy, 
from Verona in the North to Latium in the South, and the 
Vestinians in the East. She seems to have been a goddess of 
nature, like Plora, but in some way came *** r^ecially con- 
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parts who gathered there ; they vrete genuine fairis, where ped- 
lers and showmen resorted as they do nowadays to cattle- 
shows and camp-meetings. It was a disturbance at one of 
these fairs that led to the war of Tullus Hostilius with the 
Sabines (liv. I. 30). 

It would be interesting to describe some others of the primi- 
tive rites of the Romans, connected with their original charac- 
ter as a farming and pasturing people ; such as the worship of 
Dea Dia in May by the Arval Brothers, one of the oldest and 
most illustrious of the patrician sodalities, and which was kept 
up long into the Empire. Many inscriptions, illustrating their 
usages, have been discovered at their sanctuary, five miles from 
the city, where they still continue to be found from time to 
time. Then there was the procession to the grove of Rubigo 
(rust) in April, at which the Flamen of Quirinus oflFered the 
prayer recorded by Ovid (Past. IV. 911), " Harsh Rubigo, 
spare the growth of Ceres, and let the smooth top tremble 
above the ground. Let the crops, nourished by the favoring 
heavens, grow until they are ready for the sickle." The wor- 
ship of the Lares and Manes, too, would throw much light upon 
the religious notions of the people ; the genius, or indwelling 
spirit of the man, took its place after death among the Manes ; 
the deified ancestors were Lares, while the spirits of the im- 
pious flitted from place to place, tormenting the wicked, and 
themselves finding no rest ; these were Larvce and Lemures. 
The word Lares came to have a rather wide compass ; and 
we find that Alexander Severus had images in his chapel, 
Qararium) of Abraham, Christ, Apollonius of Tyana, Orpheus 
and others, besides his ancestors. (jEI. Lamp. Alex. Sev. 29.) 
But we must hasten on to the later developments of the Roman 
faith. 

The first great change wrought by foreign influence was in 
the direction of the Greek, partly in introducing new deities, 
partly in modifying the conceptions of the old. It was really 
a revolution to invest Jupiter, Mars, Minerva, and Neptune 
with the attributes of Zeus, Ares, Athene, and Poseidon, and 
to foist the whole Greek mythology, with its ideality and sen- 
suousness, upon the dry, earnest, pure theology of the Romans. 
Cicero and Cato did not believe that their gods had ever done 
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the acts that were ascribed to them ; in the time of Camillus 
nobody could have believed it, because these were so wholly at 
variance with the national mode of thought. The influence 
that came from the later intercourse with. Greece was not a 
legitimate and salutary one. It was not Sophocles or Socra- 
tes, not even Homer or Praxiteles, that introduced Grecian 
thought to the Romans ; it was the dregs of philosophy, — not 
divine philosophy, — the fancies and sensualities of art, when 
its spirit had disappeared, — not the imaginative reason, — that 
came in to help corrupt a people that was going to ruin fast 
enough by itself. 

This, however, belongs to a later stage of Greek influence. 
The early Greek influence was good, or at all events not bad. 
For some three hundred years we watch a succession of new 
gods and goddesses borrowed from Greece. In some cases 
they were plainly foreign deities, and the name as well as the 
religion is new. In others some Roman divinity was found, 
often of wholly subordinate rank, and raised at once to impor- 
tance and dignity by being clothed with all the attributes and 
associations of some one of the twelve great gods of Greece. 
To the first class belong Apollo, Hercules, Castor and Pollux, 
and ^sculapius ; these are in every respect foreign, although 
Apollo was identified with Soranus, and Hercules's shoulders 
were made to bear all the heroic traditions that had sprung up 
on Italian soil. There are as many of the second class. 
Diana has already been spoken of, and her resemblance to 
Artemis is enough to explain the identification of the two, 
especially in the fact that the Latin nymphs, the Virae, were 
peculiarly connected with her. Mercury again, originally 
hardly more than an indigitamentumj or impersonation of the 
act of traffic, became Hermes, the messenger of the gods, the 
contriver, the god of eloquence, the conductor of the souls of 
the dead, merely by virtue of the one function that the two had 
in common. Venus, the abstraction of sensuous pleasure, and 
at the same time (in these simple rural days) a goddess of the 
garden, in the same way became Aphrodite. 

Still more important is the case of Ceres. She has been 
shown to have been one of the original nature-deities of the 
Romans, but her worship was simple and public. Whatever 
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sentiments of mystery were connected with the observation of 
nature were embodied * in the worship of Bona Dea and per- 
haps Dea Dia and Dis pater (the god of the lower world). It 
was to one of these, then, that the Greek mysteries of Demeter, 
Dionysos, and Kore should have been attached. Instead of 
that, Ceres was taken, joined with Liber and Libera (an utterly 
incongruous combination), and made the centre of a new wor- 
ship, purely Greek, and conducted by Grecian priests, while 
at the same time the old festival of Ceres was kept up by the 
side of the new. The original Latin Ceres was now wholly 
overshadowed and obscured by her new functions as Demeter ; 
so that she appears from this time on as an essentially Greek 
divinity. The name of Proserpine, the goddess of the Indigita- 
menta, who causes the young plant to creep forth from the 
ground, has so close a resemblance to Persephone, the daughter 
of Demeter, that she too was made into a Grecian goddess, and 
joined with Pluto as queen of the lower world. 

It is Marquardt's view that all these elements of Greek re- 
ligion were introduced by method, and as part of a system, of 
which the Sibylline books were the authority, the Quindecim" 
viri sacris faciundis the managers ; that is, that the purchase 
of the Sibylline books marks distinctly a new era in the Roman 
religion, and that the two systems went on side by side, — the 
Pontifices at the head of the native system, thft Quindecimviri 
of the foreign. It is certain that the Sibylline books were of 
Greek origin, and that in most cases of the introduction of 
Greek rites it is explicitly stated that it was done by the direc- 
tion of these books. One feature of the new system was the 
lectisternia, or festivals at which the statues of the gods were 
placed on couches at tables spread with a banquet. 

The Greek forms of worship mentioned above were all estab- 
lished at Rome before the Second Punic War. Although they 
were essentially foreign, and in some cases in the hands of 
foreign priests, yet there was nothing in them (apart from the 
myths) really inconsistent with Roman ideas, and they were 
kept well in control by the authorities of the state. With the 
Second Punic War, when that baleful Greek influence de- 
scribed above began to be powerfully felt, commences a new 
series of foreign rites of a new character, attended by the most 
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disastrous consequences. In the case of Apollo, Diana, Ceres, 
jEsculapius, and even Venus, there had been new ceremonies 
and at worst mysteries ; with the arrival of Cybele, the Great 
Mother, begins a period of orgies and debasing superstitions. 
The circumstances attending the introduction of this worship 
are too well known to need repetition ; but it cannot be made 
too plain, what a contrast this frenzied Oriental worship, with 
its bloody symbolism, its begging priests, its wild dances, and 
its trumpets and cymbals, made to the old Roman and even 
the earlier Greek rites. We can well understand how sus- 
piciously these narrow-minded but clear-sighted senators must 
have stood aloof from it. But this was only a beginning. Soon 
after followed the rites of Bacchus, private in origin and cele- 
bration, even more wild, orgiastic, and indecent. The Senate 
did its best to check the growth of these practices, but it was 
too late. Already the simple, pure, formal, strictly national 
religion of Rome was dead, and there was nothing for it but 
superstitions and philosophies. 

In saying that the Roman religion gave way to superstition 
and philosophy, it must be remarked that this was a natural 
transformation, and in certain aspects a salutary one. The 
nature-religion of the Greeks and Romans was in its essence 
capable of only a very limited development ; that of the Romans 
was peculiarly narrow and inelastic. It was essentially a state 
religion, well adapted, in its formality and strictness, to a peo- 
ple whose whole individuality was merged in that of the state. 
And whatever elements of worship were popular and spon- 
taneous in their origin and character were pure outgrowths of 
that simple, unimaginative observation of nature and deification 
of its powers, which were natural to the Italian people. As 
the character of the nation developed, its religion was trans- 
formed by successive stages. The first of these has already 
been traced. It is connected with the sway. of the Tarqumian 
dynasty, when Rome first became conscious of her destiny, and 
from being a single Latin city assumed the dignity of a state. 
This individual member of the Latin confederacy is now found 
not merely in possession of the hegemony in Latium, but in a 
rqjation of equal alliance on the one side with thisi confederacy 
on the other. At this same time the political institutions 
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expanded, and the patriarchal patrician organization began to 
be superseded by the principle of territorial nationality. With 
this political revolution there was naturally connected a relig- 
ious one, which has been already described as consisting in the 
establishment of the supreme Gapitoline triad, and in the in- 
troduction of Greek rites and forms of faith, through the 
Sibylline books. Now these changes, it must be remembered, 
were not at all hostile to Roman nationality. They were, in 
truth, an expansion of it. The purity of the nationality was no- 
ways impaired, but went on manifesting itself with more and 
more vigor for centuries. Whatever the Romans borrowed at 
this time either remained completely exotic, under the charge 
of Greek priests, or was completely assimilated, so as to be- 
come an integral part of the Roman faith. 

With the Punic Wars comes in a new stage of growth, when 
the Roman people ceased to be purely Roman and became cos- 
mopolitan. The change was one in capacity as well as in 
modes of thought. The early Roman had no needs or aspira- 
tions which his native religion could not satisfy. His calm, 
rigid spirit was not distm*bed by doubts and anxieties as to. the 
future, or tormented by the perplexing problems of older states 
of society, or attracted by the enthusiasms and orgiastic rites 
of more excitable peoples. With the conquest of the world all 
this was changed. It was partly that new elements of popula- 
tion flowed from all quarters into the capital of the world, 
partly that the Romans themselves had a wider field of view 
opened before them, and were more powerfully influenced by 
the thoughts and usages with which they were brought in con- 
tact. With their old narrowness and formalism they lost, it is 
true, their old simplicity and purity, but they gained in insight 
and impressibility. Matthew Arnold speaks of the pagans of 
this time as " people who seem never made to be serious, never 
made to be sick or sorry." But this view is one-sided. They 
were sick and sorry, they did feel those longings and aspira- 
tions which are so characteristic of modern times ; and these 
puerile, fanatical, and often disgusting superstitions, which 
mark the downfall of the ancient faith, are only the indications 
of a demand for, and a seeking after, something higher and 
better. 
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The old Roman religion could not satisfy the new needs and 
longings of this new Roman people, because it had neither 
elasticitj nor sympathetic power. It fell short as well of the 
intellectual demands of the time. It was abandoned, there- 
fore, both by the masses, who were ready to believe, but needed 
some more vital faith, and by the cultivated, who had ceased 
to believe. The one class had recourse to superstitions, the 
other to philosophies. Three schools of philosophy gained a 
strong foothold among the cultivated classes of Romans, — the 
Epicurean, with those who rejected all intervention of the gods 
in human affiiirs, the Stoic, with the more earnest and devout 
believers in a divine providence ; while the Academic school 
afforded intellectual discipline and interest to those who 
thought the whole subject beyond the scope of our intelligence. 
With the Epicureans associated itself all that was contaminat- 
ing and destructive to morals and society ; the Stoics quickly 
identified themselves with whatever survived that was noble 
and heroic, and we owe to them some of the most striking ex- 
amples of devoted patriotism and disinterested virtue that his- 
tory contains. To this period belongs Euhemerism, that school 
of philosophizing which considered the gods to be nothing but 
deified men. 

With all this the established religion fell into neglect. It is 
true that much of it preserved a certain popularity and respect 
by becoming identified with Greek fable. The Greek mythology 
satisfied some of the new longings of the community, — those 
which were repelled by the formality and sterility of the old wor^ 
ship ; and some of the Roman gods, invested with new attributes, 
and made the heroes of adventures and exploits that their 
early worshippers never dreamed of, were still the objects of 
reverence. But whatever was distinctly Roman rapidly disap- 
peared, with the exception of rites which, like the Lupercalia 
and the festival of Bona Dea, were in a degree fitted to satisfy 
the new needs. Names of gods were forgotten, temples fell 
into decay ; consecrated places were filled with rubbish and 
filth, the most honored priesthoods were left vacant, holy 
times were neglected, and sacred observances were despised. 
Even Cato the Censor wondered that one haruspex could look 
another in the face without laughing ; but this belonged to the 
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age, not to Rome alone ; for Hannibal indignantly asked King 
Fruaias, whea he refused to fight, because the sacrifices were 
not favorable, whether he would rather put trust in a bit of 
Teal than in an experienced conunaDder. Gfesiu: indeed does 
not appear once in his whole career to have consulted the , 
sacrifices. 

With the Empire came in a temporary reaction. Augustas, 
conserratiTe in all things, was especially so in religion, and 
from him dates a restoration of the old temples and a more 
zealous observance of the old rites. So far aa the state was 
concerned, the decay of the Roman faith was arrested. At the 
same time the new rSgime was inaugurated by new observances, 
Bignificautly connected with the Empire and the Julian dynasty. 
Sacrifices were offered thrice in the year to Peace, temples 
erected to Mars Ultor (the avenger of Julius), and Venus 
Genitrix (the mother of the race) ; and Augustus even fumed 
to make Apollo, rather than Mars, the special deity of his city. 

Meantime, while the old religion was neglected, and the 
higher classes were sedulously cultivating philosophy, Uie 
masses had taken refuge in Oriental superstitions. As the 
earlier epoch, that of the Tarquins, had received itd character 
from Greece, this later one was influenced by Asia, — the early 
source of religious inspiration to the Greeks, as well as the 
cradle of the later Christianity. It is not necessary wholly to 
despise the frantic rites of Cybele, or even those of Bacchus. 
They were perverted, as emotional religious observances are 
always in danger of being, — as were those of Bona Dea her- 
self, — to an instrument of corruption and licentiousness. But 
unquestionably at their introduction they did satisfy a human 
want for which the hereditary religion made no provision. If 
Catholicism finds its purest expression in the ecstasies of St. 
Francis, if the most successful Protestant denominations 
stimulate the wild excitements of revivals and camp-meetings, 
we need not criticise the ancients too severely that they fed 
their religious cravings with fanaticisms, many of which dif- 
fered from those of modem times rather in the object of the 
worship than in the forms and spirit. It was the best tiiey 
could do. I am not concerned here to speak of the abomina- 
tions to which they led, — no more revollJng than were attribi 
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uted to the religious organization of the Knights Templars, or 
than are known of the Anabaptists of Miinster. I care rather 
for what is true in these superstitions than for what is false. 

In a religious aspect we are already at the transition period 
which divides the ancient pagan world from the modern Chris- 
tian world. The Greek and the Roman religion had each run 
its course, and Asia was now called in to contribute the vital 
element which they lacked. The worship of Cybele, of Isis 
and Sarapis, and of Mithras, attempted to give to humanity, 
although in an ignoble and distorted form, precisely those 
truths which Christianity brought home to the heart of men, 
— immortality, and the unity of the godhead. And if Chris- 
tendom borrowed some of her most sacred institutions from 
the earliest Roman forms, if the Roman Catholic ritual and 
ceremonial are in many respects only the ancient Roman ones 
over again, and the festivals of the Church have many of them 
come straight down from republican times, yet these are but 
matters of form. In more essential spiritual points we find a 
frequent parallelism between the accepted doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and that mixture of Roman and Oriental religion which 
had sway in the later Republic and the early Empire. 

In the article, upon the religion of the Greeks, already re- 
ferred to, I pointed out the connection of the myths of Per- 
sephone, Adonis, and Osiris with the death of the year, and its 
revivification in spring, and showed how these myths became 
the symbol and expression of the idea of immortality. The 
Romans had hardly anything in their primitive religion which 
could be made use of for this purpose ; or, rather, it would be 
more correct to say, they did not possess the creative imagina- 
tion which would develop their simple ideas into a sympathetic 
faith. Even when they introduced from Greece the combined 
worship of Ceres, Liber, and Libera, and the Eleusinian mys- 
teries along with it, it was left wholly to Greek priests, and 
would appear to have soon become wholly formal and lifeless. 
The worship of Cybele, introduced at the time of the Second 
{Punic War, assumed a more popular and enthusiastic character, 
although even this failed to be fully developed until the time of 
the ^ippi^f^e, when the rites of the " Greafc Mother " became 
fi^^Sftl^^ orgiastic^ and were made the expression of a lively 
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religious enthusiasm. In its essential features the new March 
festival of the Great Mother bore many resemblances to Easter, 
It was at just the same time of the year, when the day at last 
gets victory over the night, and the new spring rises to life 
fipom its long sleep. The festival lasted several days, chief 
among them being one of mourning and fasting, to which fol- 
lowed, on the 25th of March, a day of joy, when the dead Attis 
was raised to life from the grave. 

The same idea was expressed in the Egyptian religion of 
Isis, which was one of the most popular in Rome at the time 
of the Christian era. The death of Osiris at the hands of his 
enemy Typhon was like the abduction of Persephone by the 
god of the lower world ; the sad search by Isis for her lost 
husband was that of Demeter for her daughter ; and when the 
lost one was found at last, the worshippers broke out in shouts 
of joy, " We have found him ; we rejoice with thee ! " In 
this Egyptian myth, as transformed by the Alexandrian Greeks, 
Osiris became Sarapis, who lived on as king of the lower world, 
— a somewhat different phase of the belief in immortality from 
that which is seen in the worship of Cybele. In the worship 
of Isis we mark for the first time a tendency to give personality 
and a name to that supreme deity, o rov o\ov koc/jlov cvi/Tar- 
TO)!/, whom so many philosophers and thinkers had already 
recognized. '' Thou, goddess Isis, who alone art all things,'* 
says an inscription ; and her enthusiastic votaries claimed for 
this goddess that she was in truth the supreme divinity. 

We must not make the mistake, however, of recognizing in 
a supreme divinity such as this the strict idea of one God, like 
the Jewish Jehovah. Polytheism does not differ from mono- 
theism in the accident of number alone, but in the very con- 
ception of the divine nature. By deus the Romans meant only 
a supernatural being, who could help or harm men, and who 
might be an object of reverence ; what we understand by a 
spirit. Thus the spirits of the departed were dii manes ; that 
is, when the genius^ or indwelling spirit of a man, passed from 
his body, it became a god. Primarily there is no necessary 
inequality among these spirits, only a difference of function ; 
and it was the greater or less importance and extent of these 
functions, or the accident of local worship, that gave one god 
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a higher position in rank and power than another. Tims Jupi- 
ter, the god of the sky, whose powers had so wide a sway, and 
whose sphere embraced that of all others, naturally became the 
chief god, both with Greeks and Romans ; while Mars, firom 
the accident of his being the special god of the Italian race, 
held a much higher position than his Greek counterpart Ares. 
But Jupiter was only the strongest of the gods ; he was not 
God, in the monotheistic view. YHien tlie Greek and Roman 
philosophers spoke of a divine power which was really supreme 
in the universe, they rarely called it Zeus or Jupiter, but Fate, 
or Necessity, or simply God. 

On the other hand, Monotheism is not at all incompatible 
with a multitude of divine beings, such as the Romans would 
have called del. The Jews had their angels, the Catholic 
Church has its saints, even Protestants hold fast to the exist- 
ence of angels, devils, ghosts, and witches. " The diflference 
between monotheism and polytheism," says Hartung, " lies 
noways in the number of supernatural beings, but in the re- 
lation of this plurality to the unity ; .... in the former 
necessity has given way to freedom, in the latter freedom is 
Confined under necessity " ; that is, " the heathen gods have 
necessity over them, not in them ; under it they act after their 
wills, endowed with like conditions but higher powers than 
men," so that Jupiter was only the first among equals. 

The symbolism of the myth of Isis and Osiris — the same 
as that of Demeter and Persephone, Cybele and Attis, Aphro- 
dite and Adonis — is the deepest and tenderest in the whole 
range of mythology ; and the truth of immortality expressed 
in it is one of the dearest to the human heart. Probably there 
was something in the Egyptian costume and ritual that took a 
peculiar hold of whatever was sensitive in the Roman people, 
and at any rate this worship seemed to them to embody all the 
results of the centuries of Egyptian wisdom and learning. 
However that may be, it was the popular religion in the early 
Empire, and Isis and her husband — under his new name 
Sarapis — not unnaturally gathered about them most of the 
enthusiastic and sympathetic elements of faith. With him 
were identified all the highest attributes of deity, with her all 
the womanly qualities, like the Virgin Mary in the Catholic sys- 
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tern ; their devotees went so far as to claim that all the chief 
gods and goddesses of various nations — those who might 
themselves have been called the sole God — were only these 
under other names and in a different form. This was not pure 
monotheism, but rather an effort to raise one out of the pan- 
theon to a higher rank than the rest, by removing his rivals. 
On the other hand, it was a step towards monotheism, and 
satisfied the monotheistic cravings, so far as they consciously 
existed at that time. It has been already said that this was a 
transitional period, when beliefs were being transformed, and 
rites from all parts of the earth were brought together and 
compared. In consistency with this, the conception of a chief 
god was no longer the polytheistic one ; at the same time it 
was not yet clearly monotheistic. 

The dynasty of the Severi, which formed so important an 
epoch in the political development of the Empire, was an almost 
equally important one in religious matters. It marks a new 
irruption of Asiatic superstitions, chiefly embodied in the wor- 
ship of the Sun, under his Syrian name Elagabalus and the 
Persian name Mithras. With the Unconquerable Sun, Sol 
InvictuSj was associated a still higher form of the growing 
monotheistic conception than that of Isis and Sarapis. The 
worship of Mithras, with its strange and bloody symbolism, 
and its claims to represent the unity of the godhead, was 
zealously prosecuted even after Christianity had become the 
state religion. Heathenism, in its expiring form, assumed all 
the attributes and claims of the victorious faith which it could, 
and thus for a while held its ground against it. To this period 
belong especially the fastings, expiations, and cleansing rites 
which form a link between the pagan religion and mediaeval 
Christianity. The most striking of them was the Taurobolion^ 
or baptism in the blood of a bull (other animals were^ also 
used), which was connected especially with the March festival 
of the Magna Mater. It was a striking illustration, however, 
of the growing unity of faith, that this ceremony was not 
peculiar to any one worship, but was associated with all the 
forms of orgiastic religion of the time. 

Lastly, a word must be said upon the worship of the Em- 
peror. This has been a strange puzzle to many moderns, but 
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was in reality not merely a direct outgrowth of the ancient re^ 
ligious conceptions, bnt a very striking and immediate link 
between them and those of the modern world. It was not the 
man Augustus or Trajan that was worshipped, but the divine 
spirit, the g^etuusy which dwelt in them and inspired the great 
actions of their life. If this genius became a god at the death 
of the poorest and meanest, and was added to the dii manes^ 
how much more in the case of great and beneficent sovereigns ? 
The apotheosis of an emperor after his death, even the wor- 
ship of his genius during his life, was neither irrational nor 
illogical, when once we understand the ancient conception of 
the divine nature. That the same honors were bestowed upon 
a Nero and Caracalla may have been fear or flattery ; it was, at 
any rate, an outgrowth of the same mode of thought. But we 
need not go to the ancients for an analogy. The modern world 
is perfectly familiar with the spectacle of a man of ordinary 
powers and passions invested, by the election of a body of 
men, with a peculiar holiness and sanctity, so that it is con- 
ceived that when he speaks it is God that speaks through him. 
No one believes that it is in the man Gregory or Leo that this 
divinity consists, but that in some way a divine nature has 
been added to his human nature, by a direct and special act 
of the Almighty. Now the Pope is as much a god, in the eyes 
of his followers, as a Roman Emperor ever was ; that is, not 
at all, according to the modern definition of the word god. The 
appointment to the imperial dignity was, on the average, hardly 
more irregular, in respect to fraud, violence, and corruption, 
than that to the Papacy during a great part of its history ; and 
any one who believes that John XII. and Alexander VI. were 
clothed with these holy attributes and powers, by virtue of the 
post they held as Christ's vicegerent on earth, need not find 
any diflSculty in seeing how the Roman people could believe 
that Caligula and Commodus were invested with a similar 
sanctity by virtue of holding a post which in that time and for 
that people was the highest and most important that could be 
conceived of. 

My aim in this paper has been, first, to point out the essen- 
tial and distinctive features of the primitive religion of the 
Romans, and to show how important its study is in the com- 
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parative view of religions; secondly, to show that its over- 
throw in the later Republic was a necessary development, and 
that the superstitions which took its place were not merely the 
best and only substitute they had, but did actually satisfy some 
of the most earnest cravings of the human heart. The cor- 
ruptions they \inderwent were quite as much the result as the 
cause of the corruptions of society. 

Of the works whose titles are placed at the head of the arti- 
cle, that of Preller is, on the whole, the most complete and satis- 
factory for the use of the student. Hartung is a writer of more 
originality, and far more suggestive and instructive for the 
philosophy of the subject. Zumpt's little treatise contains 
some excellent points, but it was a popular address, and makes 
no pretensions to fulness. Marquardt's work is admirably 
clear and copious in citation, like all his writings ; but it is 
partial, being purely the antiquities of worship, rather than 
the religious system as such. Preller's treatise, being later 
than Hartung's and more extensive, contains material which 
Hartung has passed over ; so that, while quite inferior in m- 
sight and suggestiveness, it is superior in arrangement and 

completeness. 

William F. Allen. 
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It is now nearly twelve years since the discussion of that 
" mystery of mysteries," the origin of species, was reopened by 
the publication of the first edition of Mr. Darwin's most re- 
markable work. Again and again in the history of scientific 
debate this question had been discussed, and, after exciting a 
short-lived interest, had been condemned by cautious and con- 
servative thinkers to the limbo of insoluble problems or to the 
realm of religious mystery. They had, therefore, suflBcient 
grounds, a priori^ for anticipating that a similar fate would 
attend this new revival of the question, and that, in a few 
years, no more would be heard of the. matter ; that the same 
condemnation awaited this movement which had overwhelmed 
the venturesome speculations of Lamarck and of the author of 
the " Vestiges of Creation." This not unnatural anticipation 
has been, however, most signally disappointed. Every year has 
increased the interest felt in the question, and at the present 
moment the list of publications which we place at the head of 
this article testifies to the firm hold which the subject has 
acquired in this short period on the speculative interests of 
all inquisitive minds. But what can we say has really been 
accomplished by this debate ; and what reasons have we for 
believing that the judgment of conservative thinkers will not, 
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in the main, be proved right after all, though present indica- 
tions are against them ? One permanent consequence, at least, 
will remain, in the great additions to our knowledge of natural 
history, and of general physiology, or theoretical biology, which 
the discussion has produced ; though the greater part of this 
positive contribution to science is still to be credited directly to 
Mr. Darwin's works, and even to his original researches. But, 
besides this, an advantage has been gained which cannot be 
too highly estimated. (Orthodoxy has been won over to the 
doctrine of evolution^ In asserting this result, however, we 
are obliged to make what will appear to many persons impor- 
tant qualifications and explanations. We do not mean that 
the heads of leading religious bodies, even in the most enlight- 
ened communities, are yet willing to withdraw the^ogma that 
the origin of species is a special religious mystery, or even to 
assent to the hypothesis of evolution as a legitimate question 
for scientific inquiry. We mean only, that many eminent stu- 
dents of science, who claim to be orthodox, and who are cer- 
tainly actuated as much by a spirit of reverence as by scientific 
inquisitiveness, have found means of reconciling the general 
doctrine of evolution with the dogmas they regard as essential 
to religion. Even to those whose interest in the question is 
mainly scientific this result is a welcome one, as opening the 
way for a freer discussion of subordinate questions, less tram- 
melled by the religiotis prejudices which have so often been 
serious obstacles to the progress of scientific researches. 

But again, in congratulating ourselves on this result, we are 
obliged to limit it to the doctrine of evolution in its most gen- 
eral form, the theory common to Lamarck's zoological philos- 
ophy, to the views of the author of the " Vestiges of Creation,'* 
to the general conclusions of Mr. Darwin's and Mr. Wallace's 
theory of Natural Selection, to Mr. Spencer's general doctrine 
of evolution, and to a number of minor explanations of the 
processes by which races of animals and plants have been de- 
rived by descent from different ancestral forms. What is no 
longer regarded with suspicion as secretly hostile to religious 
beliefs by many truly religious thinkers is that which is denoted 
in common by the various names " transmutation," " develop- 
ment," " derivation," " evolution," and " descent with modifi- 
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cation." These terms are synonymous in their primary and 
general signification, but refer secondarily to various hypoth- 
eses of the processes of derivation. But there is a choice 
among them on historical grounds, and with reference to as- 
sociations, which are of some importance from a theological 
point of view. " Transmutation " and " development " are 
imder ban. "Derivation" is, perhaps, the most innocent 
word ; though " evolution " will probably prevail, since, spite 
of its etymological implication, it has lately become most 
acceptable, not only to the theological critics of the theory, 
but to its scientific advocates ; although, from the neutral 
ground of experimental science, " descent with modification " 
is the most pertinent and least exceptionable name. 

While the general doctrine of evolution has thus been suc- 
cessfully redeemed from theological condemnation, this is not 
yet true of the subordinate hypothesis of Natural Selection, to 
the partial success of which this change of opinion is, in great 
measure, due. It is, at first sight, a paradox that the views 
most peculiar to the eminent naturalist, whose work has been 
chiefly instrumental in eflFecting this change of opinion, should 
still be rejected or regarded with suspicion by those who have 
nevertheless been led by him to adopt the general hypothesis, 
— an hypothesis which his explanations have done so much to 
render credible. It would seem, at first sight, that Mr. Dar- 
win has won a victory, not for himself, but for Lamarck. 
Transmutation, it would seem, has been accepted, but Natural 
Selection, its explanation, is still rejected by many converts to 
the general theory, both on religious and scientific grounds. 
But too much weight might easily be attributed to the deduc- 
tive or explanatory part of the evidence, on which the doctrine 
of evolution has come to rest. In the half- century preceding 
the publication of the " Origin of Species," inductive evidence 
on the subject has accumulated, greatly outweighing all that 
was previously known ; and the " Origin of Species " is not 
less remarkable as a compend and discussion of this evidence 
than for the ingenuity of its explanations. It is not, therefore, 
to what is now known as " Darwinism " that the prevalence of 
the doctrine of evolution is to be attributed, or only indirectly. 
Still, most of this effect is due to Mr. Darwin's work, and some- 
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thing undoubtedly to the indirect influence of reasonings that 
are regarded with distrust by those who accept their con- 
clusions ; for opinions are contagious, even where their reasons 
are resisted. 

The most effective general criticism of the theory of Natural 
Selection which has yet appeared, or one which, at least, is 
likely to exert the greatest influence in overcoming the remain- 
ing prejudice against the general doctrine of evolution, is the 
work of Mr. St. George Mivart " On the Genesis of Species." 
Though, as we shall show in the course of this article, the work 
falls far short of what we might have expected from an author 
of Mr. Mivart's attainments as a naturalist, yet his position be- 
fore the religious world, and his unquestionable familiarity with 
the theological bearings of his subject, will undoubtedly gain 
for him and for the doctrine of evolution a hearing and a credit, 
which the mere student of science might be denied. His work 
is mainly a critique of " Darwinism " ; that is, of the theories 
peculiar to Mr. Darwin and the " Darwinians," as distinguished 
from the believers in the general doctrine of evolution which 
our author accepts. He also puts forward an hypothesis in 
opposition to Mr. Darwin's doctrine of the predominant influ- 
ence of Natural Selection in the generation of organic species, 
and their relation to the conditions of their existence. On this 
hypothesis, called " Specific Genesis," an organism, though at 
any one time a fixed and determinate species, approximately 
adapted to surrounding conditions of existence, is potentially, 
and by innate potential combinations of organs and faculties, 
adapted to many other conditions of existence. It passes, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis, from one form to another of specific 
" manifestation," abruptly and discontinuously in conformity to 
the emergencies of its outward life ; but in any condition to 
which it is tolerably adapted it retains a stable form, subject to 
variation only within determinate limits, like oscillations in a 
stable equilibrium. For this conception our author is indebted 
to Mr. Galton, who, in his work on " Hereditary Genius," 
"compares the development of species with a many-faceted 
spheroid tumbling over from one facet or stable equilibrium 
to another. The existence of internal conditions in animals," 
Mr. Mivart adds (p. Ill), "corresponding with such facets is 
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denied by pure Darwinians, but it is contended in this work 
that something may also be said for their existence." There 
are many facts of variation, numerous cases of abrupt changes 
in individuals both of natural and domesticated species, which, 
of course, no Darwinian or physiologist denies, and of which 
Natural Selection professes to offer no direct explanation. The 
causes of these phenomena, and their relations to external con- 
ditions of existence, are matters quite independent of the prin- 
ciple of Natural Selection, except so far as they may directly 
affect the animal's or plant's well-being, with the origin of 
which this principle is alone concerned. General physiology 
has classified some of these sudden variations under such names 
as " reversion " and " atavism," or returns more or less com- 
plete to ancestral forms. Others have been connected together 
under the law of " correlated or concomitant variations," 
changes that, when they take place, though not known to be 
physically dependent on each other, yet usually or often occur to- 
gether. Some cases of this law have been referred to the higher, 
niore fundamental laws of homological variations, or variations 
occurring together on account of the relationships of homology, 
or due to similarities and physical relations between parts of 
organisms, in tissues, organic connections, and modes of growth. 
Other variations are explained by the laws and causes that de- 
termine monstrous growths. Others again are quite inexplica- 
ble as yet, or cannot yet be referred to any general law or any 
known antecedents. These comprise, indeed, the most com- 
mon cases. The almost universal prevalence of well-marked 
phenomena of variation in species, the absolutely universal fact 
that no two individual organisms are exactly alike, and that 
the description of a species is necessarily abstract and in many 
respects by means of averages, — these facts have received no 
particular explanations, and might indeed be taken as ultimate 
facts or highest laws in themselves, were it not that in biological 
speculations such an assumption would be likely to be misun- 
derstood, as denying the existence of any real determining 
causes and more ultimate laws, as well as denying any known 
antecedents or regularities in such phenomena. No physical 
naturalist would for a moment be liable to such a misunder- 
standing, but would, on the contrary, be more likely to be off 
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his guard against the possibility of it in minds otherwise trained 
and habituated to a different kind of studies. Mr. Darwin has 
undoubtedly erred in this respect. He has not in his works 
repeated with sufficient frequency his faith in the universality 
of the law of causation, in the phenomena of general physiology 
or theoretical biology, as. well as in all the rest of physical 
nature. He has not said often enough, it would appear, that 
in referring any effect to " accident," he only means that its 
causes are like particular phases of the weather, or like innu- 
merable phenomena in the concrete course of nature generally, 
which are quite beyond the power of finite minds to anticipate 
or to account for in detail, though none the less really deter- 
minate or due to regular causes. That he has committed this 
error appears from the fact that his critic, Mr. Mivart, has 
made the mistake, which nullifies nearly the whole of his criti- 
cism, of supposing that " the theory of JIatural Selection may 
(though it need not) be taken in such a way as to lead men 
to regard the present organic world as formed, so to speak, 
accidentally^ beautiful and wonderful as is confessedly the 
hap-hazard result" (p. 83). Mr. Mivart, like many another 
writer, seems to forget the age of the world in which he lives 
and for which he writes, — tiie age of "experimental philos- 
ophy," the very stand-point of which, its fundamental assump- 
tion, is the universality of physical causation. This is so 
familiar to minds bred in physical studies, that they rarely 
imagine that they may be mistaken for disciples of Democritus, 
or for believers in '* the fortuitous concourse of atoms," in the 
sense, at least, which theology has attached to this phrase. If 
they assent to the truth that may have been meant by the 
phrase, they would not for a moment suppose that the atoms 
move fortuitously, but only that their conjunctions, constituting 
the actual concrete orders of events, could not be anticipated 
except by a knowledge of the natures and regular histories of 
each and all of them, — such knowledge as belongs only to 
omniscience. The very hope of experimental philosophy, its 
expectation of constructing the sciences into a true phUosophy 
of nature, is based on the induction, or, if you please, the a pri- 
ori presumption, that physical causation is universal ; that the 
constitution of nature is written in its actual manifestations, 
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and heeds only to be deciphered by experimental and inductive 
research ; that it is not a latent invisible writing, to be brought 
out by the magic of mental anticipation or metaphysical medi- 
tation. Or, as Bacon said, it is not by the '^ anticipations of 
the mind," but by the " interpretation of nature," that natural 
philosophy is to be constituted ; and this is to presume that the 
order of nature is* decipherable, or that causation is every* 
where either manifest or hidden, but never absent. 

Mr. Mivart does not wholly reject the process of Natural 
Selection, or disallow it as a real cause in nature, but he re- 
duces it to " a subordinate r81e " in his view of the derivation 
of species. It serves to perfect the imperfect adaptations and 
to nfeet within certain limits unfavorable changes in the condi- 
tions of existence. The " accidents " which Natural Selection 
acts upon are allowed to serve in a subordinate capacity and 
in subjection to a foreordained, particular, divine order, or to 
act like other agencies dependent on an evil principle, which 
are compelled to turn evil into good. Indeed, the only difiFer- 
ence on purely scientific grounds, and irrespective of theological 
considerations, between Mr. Mivart's views and Mr. Darwin's 
is in regard to the extent to which the process of Natural Selec- 
tion has been effective in the modifications of species. Mr. 
Darwin himself, from the very nature of the process, has never 
supposed for it, as a cause, any other than a co-ordinate place 
among other causes of change, though he attributes to it a. su- 
perintendent, directive, and controlling agency among them. 
The student of the theory would gather quite a different impres- 
sion of the theory from Mr. Mivart's account of it, which attrib- 
utes to ** Darwinians " the absurd conception of this cause as 
acting " alone " to produce the changes and stabilities of species ; 
whereas, from the very nature of the process, other causes of 
change, whether of a known or as yet unknown nature, are 
presupposed by it. Even Mr. Galton's and our author's hypo- 
thetical " facets," or internal conditions of abrupt changes and 
successions of stable equilibriums, might be among these causes, 
if there were any good inductive grounds for supposing their 
existence. Beversional and correlated variations are, indeed, 
due to such internal conditions and to laws of inheritance, 
which have been ascertained inductively as at least laws of 
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phenomena, but of which the causes, or the antecedent conditions 
in the organism, are unknown. Mr. Darwin continually refers 
to variations as arising from unknown causes, but these are 
always such, so far as observation can determine their relations 
to the organism's conditions of existence, that they are far 
from accounting for, or bearing any relations to, the adaptive 
characters of the organism. It is solely upon and with refer- 
ence to such adaptive characters that the process of Natural 
Selection has any agency, or could be supposed to be eflFective. 
If Mr. Mivart had cited anywhere in his book, as he has not, 
even a single i^stance of sudden variation in a whole race, 
either in a state of nature or under domestication, which is not 
referable by known physiological laws to the past history of the 
race on the theory of evolution, and had further shown that 
such a variation was an adaptive one, he might have weakened 
the arguments for the agency and extent of the process of Nat- 
ural Selection, As it is, he has left them quite intact. 

The only direct proofs which he adduces for his theory that 
adaptive as well as other combinations proceed from innate pre- 
determinations wholly within the organism, are drawn from, 
or rather assumed in, a supposed analogy of the specific forms 
in organisms to those of crystals. As under diflferent circum- 
stances or in different media the same chemical substances or 
constituent substances assume different and distinct crystalline 
forms, so, he supposes, organisms are distinct manifestations 
of typical forins, one after another of which will appear under 
various external conditions. He quotes from Mr. J. J. Mur- 
phy, " Habit and Intelligence,"" that, " it needs no proof that 
in the case of spheres and crystals, the forms and structures are 
the effect and not the cause of the formative principle. At- 
traction, whether gravitative or capillary, produces the spher- 
ical form ; the spherical form does not produce attraction. And 
crystalline polarities produce crystalline structure and form ; 
crystalline structure and form do not produce polarities.*' 
And, by analogy, Mr. Murphy and our author infer that innate 
vital forces always produce specific vital forms, and that the 
vital forms themselves, or " accidental " variations of them, 
cannot modify the types of action in vital force. Now, al- 
though Mr. Murphy's propositions may need no proof, they 
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will bear correction ; and, clear as they appear to be, a better 
interpretation of the physical facts is needed for the purposes 
of tracing out analogy and avoiding paralogism. Strange as it 
may seem, Mr. Murphy's clear antitheses are not even partially 
true. No abstraction ever produced any other abstraction, 
much less a concrete thing. The abstract laws of attraction 
never produced any body, spherical or polyhedral. It was 
actual forces acting in definite ways that made the sphere or 
crystal ; and the sizes, particular shapes, and positions of these 
bodies determined in part the action of these actual forces. It 
is the resultants of many actual attractions, dependent in turn 
on the actual products, that determine the spherical or crystal- 
line forms. Moreover, in the case of crystals, neither these 
forces nor the abstract law of their action in producing definite 
angles reside in the finished bodies, but in the properties of 
the surrounding media, portions of whose constituents are 
changed into crystals, according- to these properties and to 
other conditioning circumstances. So far as these bodies have 
any innate principle in them concerned in their own produc- 
tion, it is manifested in determining, not their general agree- 
ments, but their particular differences in sizes, shapes, and 
positions. The particular position of a crystal that grows from 
some fixed base or nucleus, and the particular directions of its 
faces, may, perhaps, be said to be innate ; that is, they were 
determined at the beginning of the particular crystal's growth. 
Finding, therefore, what Mr. Murphy and Mr. Mivart suppose 
to be innate to be really in the outward conditions of the crys- 
tal's growth, and what they would suppose to be superinduced 
to be all that is innate in it, we have really found the contrast 
in place of an analogy between a crystal and an organism. 
For, in organisms, no doubt, and as we may be readily con- 
vinced without resort to analogy, there is a great deal that is 
really innate, or dependent on actions in the organism, which 
diversities of external conditions modify very little, or affect at 
least in a very indeterminate manner, so far as observation has 
yet ascertained. External conditions are, nevertheless, essen- 
tial factors in development, as well as in mere increase or 
growth. No animal or plant is developed, nor do its develop- 
ments acquire any growth without very special external condi- 
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tions. These are quite as essential to the production of an 
organism as a crystalline nucleus and fluid material are to the 
growth and particular form of a crystal ; and as the general 
resemblances of the crystals of any species, the agreements in 
their angles, are results of the physical properties of their food 
and other surrounding conditions of their growth, so the gen- 
eral resemblances of animals or plants of any species, their 
agreements in specific characters, are doubtless due, in the 
main, to the properties of what is innate in them, yet not to 
any abstraction. This is sufficiently conspicuous not to " need 
any proof," and is denied by no Darwinian. The analogy is 
so close indeed between the internal determinations of growth in 
an organism and the external ones of crystals, that Mr. Darwin 
was led by it to invent his " provisional hypothesis of Pangen- 
esis," or theory of gemmular reproduction. The gemmules in 
this theory being the perfect analogues of the hypothetical 
atoms of the chemical substances that are supposed to arrange 
themselves in crystalline forms, the theory rather gives prob- 
ability to the chemical theory of atoms than borrows any from 
it. But we shall recur to this theory of Pangenesis further on. 
General physiology, or physical and theoretical biology, are 
sciences in which, through the study of thQ laws of inheritance, 
and the direct and indirect effect of external conditions, we 
must arrive, if in any way, at a more and more definite knowl- 
edge of the causes of specific manifestations ; and this is what 
Mr. Darwin's labors have undertaken to do, and have partially 
accomplished. Every step he has taken has been in strict con- 
formity to the principles of method which the examples of in- 
ductive and experimental science have established. A stricter 
observance of these by Mr. Murphy and our author might have 
saved them from the mistake we have noticed, and from many 
others, — the " realism " of ascribing efficacy to an abstraction, 
making attraction and polarity produce structures and forms 
independently of the products and of the concrete matters and 
forces in them. A similar " realism " vitiates nearly all specu- 
lations in theoretical biology, which are not designedly, or even 
instinctively, as in Mr. Darwin's work, made to conform to the 
rigorous rules of experimental philosophy. These require us 
to assume no causes that are not true or phenomenally known. 
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and known in some other way than m the effect to be explained ; 
and to prove the sufficiency of those we do assume in some 
other way than by putting an abstract name or description of 
an effect for its cause, like using the words " attraction " and 
" polarity " to account for things the matters of which have 
come together in a definite form. It may seem strange to many 
readers to be told that Mr. Darwin, the most consummate 
speculative genius of our times, is no more a maker of hypoth- 
eses than Newton was, who, unable to discover the cause of 
the properties of gravitation, wrote the often-quoted but much 
misunderstood words, " Hypotheses non fingoP " For," he 
adds, " whatever is not deduced from the phenomena is to be 
called an hypothesis ; and hypotheses, whether metaphysical 
or physical, whether of occult qualities or mechanical, have no 
place in experimental philosophy. In this philosophy particular 
propositions are inferred &om the phenomena, and afterwards 
rendered general by induction. Thus it was that the impen- 
etrability, the mobility, and the impulsive force of bodies, and 
the laws of motion and gravitation, were discovered. And to 
us it is enough that gravity does really exist and act according 
to the laws which we have explained, and abundantly serves to 
account for all the piotions of the celestial bodies and of our 
sea." Thus, also, it is that the variability of organisms and 
the known laws of variation and inheritance, and of the influ- 
ences of external conditions, and the law of Natural Selection^ 
have been discovered. And though it is not enough that vari- 
ability and selection do really exist and act according to laws 
which Mr. Darwin has explained (since the limits of their action 
and efficiency are still to be ascertained), yet it is enough 
for the present that Darwinians do not rest, like their oppo- 
nents, contented with framing what Newton would have called^ 
if he had lived after Kant, " transcendental hypotheses^^ which 
have no place in experimental philosophy. It may be said that 
Mr. Darwin has invented the hypothesis of Pangenesis, against 
the rules of this philosophy ; but so also did Newton invent the 
corpuscular theory of light, with a similar purpose and utility. 
In determining the limits of the action of Natural Selection, 
and its sufficiency within these limits, the same demonstrative 
adequacy should not, for obvious reasons, be demanded as con- 
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ditions of assenting to its highly probable truth, that Newton 
proved for his speculation. For the facts for this investigation are 
hopelessly wanting. Astronomy presents the anomaly, among 
the physical sciences, of being the only science that deals in the 
concrete with a few naturally isolated causes, which are sepa- 
rated from all other lines of causation in a way that in other phys- 
ical sciences can only be imitated in the carefully guarded ex- 
periments of physical and chemical laboratories. The study of 
animals and plants under domestication is, indeed, a similar 
mode of isolating with a view to ascertaining the physical laws of 
life by inductive investigations. But the theory of Natural Selec- 
tion, in its actual application to the phenomena of life and the 
origin of species, should not be compared to the theory of gravita- 
tion in astronomy, nor to the principles of physical science as 
they appear in the natures that are shut in by the experimental 
resources of the laboratory, but rather to these principles as they 
are actually working, and have been working, in the concrete 
courses of outward nature, in meteorology and physical geology. 
Still better, perhaps, at least for the purposes of illustration, 
we may compare the principle of Natural Selection to the fun- 
damental laws of political economy, demonstrated and actually 
at work in the production of the values and the prices in the 
market of the wealth which human needs and efforts demand 
and supply. Who can tell from these principles what the mar- 
ket will be next week, or account for its prices of last week, 
even by the most ingenious use of hypotheses to supply the 
missing evidence? The empirical economist and statistician 
imagines that he can discover some other principles at work, 
some predetermined regularity in the market, some " innate " 
principles in it, to which the general laws of political economy 
are subordinated ; and speculating on them, might risk his own 
wealth in trade, as the speculative " vitaJist " might, if any- 
thing could be staked on a transcendental hypothesis. In the 
same way the empirical weather-philosopher thinks he can dis- 
cern regularities in the weather, which the known principles of 
mechanical and chemical physics will not account for, and to 
which they are subordinate. This arises chiefly from his want 
of imagination, of a clear mental grasp of these principles, and 
of an adequate knowledge of the resources of legitimate hypoth 
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esis to supply the place of the unknown incidental causes 
through which these principles act. Such are also the sources 
of most of the difficulties which our author has found in the 
applications of the theory of Natural Selection. 

His work is chiefly taken up with these difficulties. He does 
not so much insist on the prohability of his own transcendental 
hypothesis, as endeavor to make way for it by discrediting 
the sufficiency of its rival ; as if this could serve his purpose ; 
as if experimental philosophy itself, without aid from " Darwin- 
ism," would not reject his metaphysical, occult, transcendental 
hypothesis of a specially predetermined and absolute fixity of 
species, — an hypothesis which multiplies species in an organ- 
ism to meet emergencies, — the emergencies of theory, — much 
as the epicycles of Ptolemy had to be multiplied in the heavens. 
Ptolemy himself had the sagacity to believe that his was only 
a mathematical theory, a mode of representation, not a theory 
of causation ; and to prize it only as representative of the facts 
of observation, or as " saving the appearances." Mr. Mivart's 
theory, on the other hand, is put forward as a theory of causa- 
tion, not to save appearances, but to justify the hasty conclusion 
that they are real ; the appearances, namely, of complete tem- 
porary fixity, alternating with abrupt changes, in the forms of 
life which are exhibited by the scaniy records of geology and 
in present apparently unchanging natural species. 

Before proceeding to a special consideration of our author's 
difficulties on the theory of Natural Selection, we will quote 
from Mr. Darwin's latest work, " The Descent of Man," his 
latest views of the extent of the action of this principle and 
its relations to the general theory of evolution. He says 
(Chapter IV.) : — 

"' Thus a very large yet undefined extension may safely be given to 
the direct and indirect results of Natural Selection ; but I now admit, 
afler reading the essay by Nageli on plants, apd the remarks by various 
authors with respect to animals, more especially those recently made 
by Professor Broca, that in the earlier editions of my * Origin of Spe- 
cies ' I probably attributed too much to the action of Natural Selection, 
or the survival of the fittest. I have altered the fifth edition of the 
'Origin' [the edition which Mr. Mivart reviews in his work], so as to 
confine my remarks to adaptive changes of structure. I had not for- 
merly sufficiently considered the existence of many structures which 
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appear to be, as far as we can judge, neither beneficial nor injurious ; 
and this I believe to be one of the greatest oversights as yet detected 
in mj work. I may be permitted to say, as some excuse, that I had 
two distinct objects in view : firstly, to show that species had not been 
separately created ; and secondly, that Natural Selection had been the 
chief agent of change, though largely aided by the inherited effects 
of habit, and slightly by the direct action of the surrounding conditions. 
Nevertheless, I was not able to annul the influence of my former belief, 
then widely prevalent, that each species had been purposely created ; 
and this led to my tacitly assuming that every detail of structure, 
excepting rudiments, was of some special, though unrecognized, ser- 
vice. Any one with this assumption in his mind would naturally extend 
the action of Natural Selection, either during past or present times, too 
far. Some of those who admit the principle of evolution, but reject 
Natural Selection, seem to forget, when criticising my work, that I had 
the above two objects in view ; hence, if I have erred in giving to Natu- 
ral Selection great power, which I am far from admitting, or in having 
exaggerated its power, which is in itself probable, I have at least, as I 
hope, done good service in aiding to overthrow the dogma of separate 
creations." 

In one other respect Mr. Darwin has modified his views of 
the . action of Natural Selection, in consequence of a valuable 
criticism in the North British Review of June, 1867 ; and our 
author regards this modification as very important, and says 
of it that ^' this admission seems almost to amount to a change 
of front in the face of the enemy." It is not, as we shall see, 
an important modification at all, and does not change in any 
essential particular the theory as propounded in the first edi- 
tion of the " Origin of Species," but our author's opinion of it 
has helped us to discover what, without this confirmation, 
seemed almost incredible, — how completely he has misappre- 
hended, not merely the use of the theory in special applications, 
which is easily excusable, but also the nature of its general 
operation and of the causes employed by it ; thus furnishing an 
additional illustration of what he says in his Introduction, that 
** few things are more remarkable than the way in which it [this 
theory] has been misunderstood." One other consideration 
has also been of aid to us. In his concluding chapter on 
*' Theology and Evolution," in which he very ably shows, and 
pn the most venerable authority, that there is no necessary 
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conflict between the strictest orthodoxy and the theory of evo- 
lution, he remarks (and quotes Dr. Newman) on the narrowing 
eflFect of single lines of study. Not only inabilities may be pro- 
duced by a one-sided pursuit, but ^^a positive distaste may 
grow up, which, in the intellectual order, may amount to a 
spontaneous and unreasoning disbelief in that which appears to 
be in opposition to the more familiar concept, and this at all 
times." This is, of course, meant to apply to those who, frona 
want of knowledge, also lack ability and interest and even ac- 
quire a distaste for theological studies. But it also has other 
and equally important applications. Mr. Mivart, it would at 
first sight seem, being distinguished as a naturalist and also 
versed in theology, is not tranmielled by any. such narrowness 
as to disable hun from giving just weight to both sides of the 
question he discusses. But what are the two sides ? Are 
they the view of the theologian and the naturalist ? Not at 
all. The debate is between the theologian and descriptive 
naturalist on one side, or the theologian and the student of 
natural history in its narrowest sense, that is, systematic biol- 
ogy ; and on the other side the physical naturalist, physiolo- 
gist, or theoretical biologist. Natural history and biology, or 
the general science of life, are very comprehensive terms, and 
comprise in their scope widely different lines of pursuit and a 
wide range of abilities. In fact, the sciences of biology contain 
contrasts in the objects, abilities, and interests of scientific 
pursuit almost as wide as that presented by the physical sci- 
ences generally, apd the sciences of direct observation, descrip- 
tion, and classification. The same contrast holds, indeed, even 
in a science so limited in its material objects as astronomy. 
The genius of the practical astronomer and observer is very 
different firom that of the physical astronomer and mathema- 
tician ; though success in this science generally requires now- 
adays that some degree of both should be combined. So the 
genius of the physiologist is different from that of the naturalist 
proper, though in the study of comparative anatomy the ob- 
server has to exercise some of the skill in analysis and in the 
use of hypotheses which are the genius of the physical sciences 
in the search for unknown causes. We may, perhaps, comprise 
all the forms of intellectual genius (excluding sasthetics) under 
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three chief classes, namely, first, the genius that pursues suc- 
cessfully the researches for unknown causes by the skilful use 
of hypothesis and experiment ; secondly, that which, avoiding 
the use of hypotheses or preconceptions altogether and the 
delusive influence of names, brings together in clear connec- 
tions and contrasts in classification the objects of nature in 
their broadest and realest relations of resemblance ; and thirdly, 
that genius which seeks with success for reasons and authori- 
ties in support of cherished convictions. 

That our author may have the last two forms of genius, even 
in a notable degree, we readily admit ; but that he has not the 
first to the degree needed for an inquiry, which is .essentially a 
branch of physical science, we propose to show. We have 
already pointed out how his theological education, his school- 
ing against Democritus, has misled him in regard to the mean- 
ing of " accidents '* or accidental causes in physical science ; 
as if to the physical philosopher these could possibly be an 
absolute and distinct class, not included under the law of cau- 
sation, " that every event must have a cause or determinate 
antecedents," whether we can trace them out or not. The 
accidental causes of science are only " accidents " relatively 
to the intelligence of a man. Eclipses have the least of this 
character to the astronomer of all the phenomena of nature ; 
yet to the savage they are the most terrible of monstrous acci- 
dents. The accidents of monstrous variation, or even of the 
small and limited variations normal in any race or species, are 
only accidents relatively to the intelligence of the naturalist, or 
to his knowledge of general physiology. An accident is what 
cannot be anticipated from what we know, or by any intelli- 
gence, perhaps, which is less than omniscient. 

But this is not the most serious misconception of the acci- 
dental causes of science, which our author has fallen into. He 
utterly mistakes the particular class of accidents concerned in 
the process of Natural Selection. To make this clear, we will enu- 
merate the classes of causes which are involved in this process. 
In the first place, there are the external conditions of an ani- 
mal's or plant's life, comprising chiefly its relations to other 
organic beings, but partly its relations to inorganic nature, and 
determining its needs and some of the means of satisfying them. 
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These conditions are consequences of the external courses of 
events or of the partial histories of organic and inorganic na- 
ture. In the second place, there are the general principles of the 
fitness of means to ends, or of supplies to needs. These com- 
prise the best ascertained and most fundamental of all the prin- 
ciples of science, such as the laws of mechanical, optical, and 
acoustical science, by which we know how a leg, arm, or wing, 
a bony frame, a muscular or a vascular system, an eye or an 
ear, can be of use. In the third place, there are the causes 
iniroduced by Mr. Darwin to the attention of physiologists, as 
normal facts of organic nature, the little known phenomena of 
variation, and their relations to the laws of inheritance. There 
are several classes of these. The most important in the theory 
of Natural Selection are the diversities always existing in any 
race of animals or plants, called " individual diflFerences," which 
always determine a better fitness of some individuals to the 
general conditions of the existence of a race than other less 
fortunate individuals have. The more than specific agreements 
in characters, which the best fitted individuals of a race must 
thus exhibit, ought, if possible, according to Cuvier's principles 
of zoology, to be included in the description of a species (as a 
norm or type which only the best exhibit), instead of the rough 
averages to which the naturalist really resorts in defining spe- 
cies by marks or characters that are variable. But probably 
such averages in variable characters are really close approx- 
imations to the characters of the best general adaptation ; for 
variation being, so far as known, irrespective of adaptation, is 
as likely to exist to the same extent on one side of the norm 
of utility as on the other, or by excess as generally as by defect. 
Though variation is irrespective of utility, its limits are not. 
Too great a departure from the norm of utility must put an 
end to life and its successions. Utility therefore determines, 
along with the laws of inheritance, not only the middle line or 
safest way of a race, but also the bounding limits of its path of 
life ; and so long as the conditions and principles of utility 
embodied in a form of life remain unchanged, they will, to- 
gether with the laws of inheritance, maintain a race unchanged 
in its average characters. " Specific stability," therefore, for 
which theological and descriptive naturalists have speculated a 
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trausceudental cause, is even more readily and directly accounted 
for by the causes which the theory of Natural Selection regards 
than is specific change. But just as obviously it follows from 
these causes that a change in the conditions and resources of 
utility, not only may but must change the normal characters of 
a species, or else the race must perish. Again, a slow and 
gradual change in the conditions of existence must, on these 
principles, slowly change the middle line or safest way of life 
(the descriptive or graphic line) ; but always, of course, this 
change must be within the existing limits of variation, or the 
range of " individual diflFerences." A change in these limits 
would then follow, or the range of " individual diflFerences " 
would be extended, at least, so far as we know, in the direc- 
tion of the change. That it is widened or extended to a greater 
range by rapid and important changes in conditions of exist- 
ence, is a matter of observation in many races of animals and 
plants that have been long subject to domestication or to the 
capricious conditions imposed by human choice and care. This 
phenomenon is like what would happen if a roadway or path 
across a field were to become muddy or otherwise obstructed. 
The travelled way would swerve to one side, or be broadened, 
or abandoned, according to the nature and degree of the ob- 
struction, and to the resources of travel that remained. This 
class of variations, that is, " individual diflFerences," constant 
and normal in a race, but having difiFerent ranges in difiFerent 
races, or in the same race under difiFerent circumstances, may 
be regarded as in no proper sense accidentally related to the 
advantages that come from them ; or in no other sense than a 
tendril, or a tentacle, or a hand searching in the dark, is acci- 
dentally related to the object it succeeds in finding. And yet 
we say properly that it was by " accident " that a certain ten- 
dril was put forth so as to fulfil its function, and clasp the par- 
ticular object by which it supports the vine ; or that it was an 
accidental movement of the tentacle or hand that brought the 
object it has secured within its grasp. The search was, and 
continues to be, normal and general ; it is the particular sue* 
cess only that is accidental ; and this only in the sense that 
lines of causation, stretching backwards infinitely, and unver 
lated except in a first cause, or in the total order f 
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come together and by their concurrence produce it. Yet over 
even this concurrence " law " still presides, to the eflFect that for 
every such concurrence the same consequences follow. 

But our author, with his mind filled with horror of " blind 
chance," and of " the fortuitous concourse of atomg," has entire- 
ly overlooked the class of accidental variations, on which, even 
in the earlier editions of the '' Origin of Species," the theory of 
Natural Selection is based, and has fixed his attention exclu- 
sively on another class, namely, abnormal or unusual variations, 
which Mr. Darwin at first supposed might also be of service in 
this process. The fault might, perhaps, be charged against 
Mr. Darwin for not suflSciently distinguishing the two classes, 
as well as overlooking, until it was pointed out by his critic in 
the " North British Review," before referred to, the fact that the 
latter class could be of no service ; if it were not that our 
author's work is a review of the last edition of the " Origin of 
Species " and of the treatise on " Animals and Plants under 
Domestication," in both of which Mr. Darwin has emphatically 
distinguished these classes, and admitted that it is upon the 
first class only that Natural Selection can normally depend ; 
though the second class of unusual and monstrous .variations 
may give rise, by highly improbable though possible accidents, 
to changes in the characters of whole races. Mr. Mivart char- 
acterizes this admission by the words we have quoted, that '' it 
seems almost to amount to a change of front in the face of the 
enemy " ; of which it might have been enough to say, that the 
strategy of science is not the same as that of rhetorical dispu- 
tation, and aims at cornering facts, not antagonists. But Mr. 
Mivart profits by it as a scholastic triumph over heresy, which 
he insists upon celebrating, rather than as a correction of his 
own misconceptions of the theory. He continues throughout 
his book to speak of the variations on which Natural Selection 
depends as if they were all of rare occurrence, like abrupt and 
monstrous variations, instead of being always present in a race ; 
and also as having the additional disadvantage of being " in- 
dividually slight," " minute," " insensible," " infinitesimal," 
*' fortiutous," and " indefinite." These epithets are variously 
HI different passages, but his favorite compendious 

fortuitous, and indefinite variations." 
2. 6 
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When, however, he comes to consider the enormous time 
which such a process must have taken to produce the pres- 
ent forms of life, he brings to bear all his forces, and says 
(p. 154) : " It is not easy to believe that less th^n two thou- 
sand million^ years would be required for the totality of animal 
development by no other means than minute, fortuitous, occa- 
sional, and intermitting variations in all conceivable directions." 
This exceeds very much — by some two hundred-fold — the 
length of time Sir William Thomson allows for the continuance 
of life on the earth. It is diflBcult to see how, with such 
uncertain " fortuitous, occasional, and intermitting " elements, 
our author could have succeeded in making any calculations 
at all. On the probability of the correctness of Sir William 
Thomson's physical arguments " the author of this book can- 
not presume to advance an opinion ; but," he adds (p. 150), 
" the fact that they have not been refuted pleads strongly in 
their favor when we consider how much they tell against the 
theory of Mr. Darwin." He can, it appears, judge of them on 
his own side. 

For the descriptive epithets which our author applies to the 
variations on which he supposes Natural Selection to depend 
he has the following authority. He says (p. 35) : " Now it is 
distinctly enunciated by Mr. Darwin that the spontaneous vari- 
ations upon which his theory depends are individually slight, 
minute, and insensible. He says (^Animals and Plants under 
Domestication^ Vol. II. p. 192): ^ Slight individual diflferences, 
however, suflBce for the work, and are probably the sole diflfer- 
ences which are eflFective in the production of new species.' " 
After what we have said as to the real nature of the diflferences 
from which nature selects, it might be, perhaps, unnecessary 
to explain what ought at least to have been known to a natu- 
ralist, that by " individual diflferences " is meant the diflferences 
between the individuals of a race of animals or plants ; that 
the slightness of them is only relative to the diflferences between 
the characters of species, and that they may be very consider- 
able in themselves, or their eflfects, or even to the eye of the 
naturalist. How the expression " slight individual diflferences " 
could have got translated in our author's mind into " individu- 
ally slight, minute, a&d insensible " ones, has no natural expla- 
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nation. But this is not the only instance of such an imfathom- 
able translation in our author's treatment of the theory of 
Natural Selection. Two others occur on page 133. In the 
first he says : " Mr. Darwin abundantly demonstrates the vari- 
ability of dogs, horses, fowls, and pigeons, but he none the less 
shows the very small extent to which the goose, the peacock, 
and the guinea-fowl have varied. Mr. Darwin attempts to 
explain this fact as regards the goose by the animal being 
valued only for food and feathers, and from no pleasure having 
been felt in it on other accounts. He adds, however, at the 
end, the striking remark, which concedes the whole position, 
*but the goose seems to have a singularly inflexible organic 
zation.^ " The translation is begun in the author's italics, and 
completed a few pages further on (p. 141), where, recurring 
to this subject, he says : " We have seen that Mr. Darwin him- 
self implicitly admits the principle of specific stability in assert- 
ing the singular inflexibility of the organization of the goose." 
This is what is called in scholastic logic, Fallacia a dicto 
secundum quid ad dictum simpliciler. The obvious meaning, 
both from the contexts and the evidence, of the expression 
*' singularly inflexible," is that the goose has been much less 
changed by domestication than other domestic birds. But this 
relative inflexibility is understood by our author as an admission 
of an absolute one, in spite of the evidence that geese have varied 
from the wild type, and have individual difierences, and even 
differences of breeds, which are sufficiently conspicuous, even 
to the eye of a goose. The next instance of our author's trans- 
lations (p. 133) is still more remarkable. He continues: 
" This is not the only place in which such expressions are 
used. He [Mr. Darwin] elsewhere makes use of phrases which 
quite harmonize With the conception of a normal specific con- 
stancy, but varying greatly and suddenly at intervals. Thus 
he speaks of a whole organism seeming to have become plastic 
and tending to depart from the parental type (' Origin of Spe- 
cies,' 5th edit., 1869, p. 13)." The italics are Mr. Mivart's. 
The passage from which these words are quoted (though they 
are not put in quotation-marks) is this : " It is well worth 
while carefully to study the several treatises on some of our 
old cultivated plants, as on the hyacinth, potato, even the dahlia, 
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etc. ; and it is really surprising to note the endless points in 
structure and constitution in which the varieties and sub-varie- 
ties diflFer slightly from each other. The whole organization 
seems to have become plastic, and tends to depart in a slight 
degree from that of the parental type.'* The words that we 
have italicized in this quotation are omitted by our author, 
though essential to the point on which he cites Mr. Darwin's 
authority, namely, as to the organism " varying greatly and 
suddenly at intervals." Logic has no adequate name for this 
fallacy ; but there is another in our author's understanding of 
the passage which is very familiar, — the fallacy of ambiguous 
terms. Mr. Darwin obviously uses the word " plastic " in its 
secondary signification as the name of that which is " capable 
of being moulded, modelled, or fashioned to the purpose, as 
clay." But our author quite as obviously understands it in its 
primary signification as the name of anything " having the 
power to give form." But this is a natural enough misunder- 
standing, since in scholastic philosophy the primary significa- 
tion of " plastic " is the prevailing one. 

Such being our author's misconceptions of the principle of 
Natural Selection, and such their source, it would be useless to 
follow him in his tests of it by hypothetical illustrations from 
the history of animals ; but we are bound to make good our 
assertion that the author's diflBculties have arisen, not only 
from his want of a clear mental grasp of principles, but also 
from an inadequate knowledge of the resources of legitimate 
hypothesis to supply the unknown incidental causes through 
which the principle has acted. These deficiencies of knowledge 
and imagination, though more excusable, are not less conspic- 
uous in his criticisms than the defects we have noticed. He 
says (p. 69) : " It may be objected, perhaps, that these diffi- 
culties are difficulties of ignorance ; that we cannot explain 
them, because we do not know enough of the animals." It 
is not surprising that he adds : *^ But it is here contended 
that this is not the case ; it is not that we merely fail to 
see how Natural Selection acted, but that there is a positive 
incompatibility between the cause assigned and the results." 
And no wonder that he remarks at the close of the chapter 
(Chapter II.) : " That minute, fortuitous, and indefinite varia- 
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tions could have brought about such special forms and mod- 
ifications as have been enumerated in this chapter seems to 
contradict, not imagination, but reason." 

In this chapter on " Incipient Structures," the fact is quite 
overlooked, which is so conspicuous in the principles of com- 
parative anatomy, how few the fimdamental structures are, 
which have been turned to such numerous uses ; how meagre 
have been the resources of Natural Selection, so far as it has 
depended on the occurrence of structures which were of no 
previous use, or were not already partially useful in directions 
in which they have been modified by the selection and inher- 
itance of " individual diflFerences " ; or how important to Natu- 
ral Selection have been the principles of indirect utility and 
" correlated acquisition," dependent on ultimate physical laws. 
The human hand is still useful in swimming, and the fishes* 
fins could even be used for holding or clasping, if there were 
occasion for it. We might well attribute the paucity of indif- 
ferent types of structure to the agency of the rarest accidents 
of nature, though not in a theological sense. Animals and 
plants are no longer dependent for improvement on their 
occurrence, and, perhaps, never were after their competition 
and struggle for existence had fully begun. It is so much 
easier for them to turn to better account powers that they 
already possess in small degrees: Previously to such a com- 
petition and struggle, when the whole field of the inorganic 
conditions of life was open to simple organisms, they were 
doubtless much more variable than afterwards. But varia- 
bility would then have been, as it is now, in no absolute sense 
accidental. On the contrary, variation would have been, in- 
stead of comparative stability in species, the most prominent 
normal feature of life. The tentative powers of life, instead of 
its hereditary features, trying all things, but not holding fast 
to that which is good, or not so firmly as afterwards, would 
have been its most characteristic manifestation. Our author's 
general difiiculty in this chapter is as to how variations too 
small to have been of use could have been preserved, and he is 
correct in thinking that it could not be by Natural Selection, 
or the survival of the fittest, but wrong in thinking that varia- 
tions are generally so rare or so insignificant, even in present 
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forms of life as to require a power other than those of life in 
general to bring them forth when needed, or to produce them 
in useful amounts. 

The first example of the working of Natural Selection is the 
well-known case of the neck of the giraflfe. This, it has been 
imagined, though not by Mr. Darwin, was produced by its sup- 
posed use in aiding this animal to feed on the foliage of trees, 
and by the occasional advantage it would give to the highest 
reaching individuals, when in drought and scarcity the ground 
vegetation and lower foliage was consumed, and by thus ena- 
bling them to survive the others and continue the species, 
transmitting this advantage to their oflFspring. Without deny- 
ing that this is an excellent hypothetical illustration of the pro- 
cess of Natural Selection, Mr. Mivart attacks its probability as 
a matter of fact. In reply to it he says : " But against this it 
may be said, in the first place, that the argument proves too 
much ; for, on this supposition, many species must have tended 
to undergo a similar modification, and we ought to have at 
least several forms similar to the giraffe developed from differ- 
ent Ungulala^^^ or hoofed beasts. We would even go further 
than Mr. Mivart, and hold that, on the hypothesis in question, 
not only several forms, but the whole order of Ungulata^ or 
large portions of it, should have been similarly modified ; at 
least those inhabiting regions subject to droughts and present- 
ing the alternative of grazing on the ground and browsing on 
the foliage of high trees. But as these alternatives do not 
universally exist in regions inhabited by such animals, very 
long necks would not, perhaps, characterize the whole order, 
if this hypothesis were true ; as the habit of herding does, for 
example. We may observe, however, that this illustration 
from the giraffe's neck is not an argument at all, and proves 
nothing, though the hypothesis employed by it is very well 
called in question by Mr. Mivart's criticism. But can Mr. 
Mivart suppose that, having fairly called in question the impor- 
tance of the high-feeding use of the giraffe's neck, he has 
thereby destroyed the utility of the neck altogether, not only 
to the theory of Natural Selection, but also to the animal itself? 
Is there, then, no important use in the giraffe's neck ? Is it 
really the monstrosity it appears to be, when seen out of rela- 
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tion to the normal conditions of the animal's life ? But if there 
be any utility left in the neck, as a teleologist or a believer in 
Final Causes would assume without question, and in spite of 
this criticism, then it might serve the purposes of Natural Selec- 
tion even better perhaps than that of the mistaken hypothesis. 
If our author had approached this subject in the proper spirit, 
his criticism would probably have led him to an important ob- 
servation, which his desire to discredit a much more important 
discovery has hidden from his view. He would have inquired 
what are the conditions of existence of the Ungulates generally 
and of the giraflFe in particular, which are so close pressing 
and so emphatically attest the grounds of their severest strug- 
gle for life, as to be likely to cause in them the highest degree 
of specialty and adaptation. The question of food is obviously 
not concerned in such a struggle, for this order of animals lives 
generally upon food which is the most abundant and most 
easily obtained. Mr. Mivart compares his objection to one that 
has been made against Mr. Wallace's views as to the uses of 
color in animals, that "color being dangerous, should not exist 
in nature," or that " a dull color being needful, all animals 
should be so colored." He quotes Mr. Wallace's reply, but 
does not take the clew to the solution of his diflBculty respecting 
the giraflFe's neck, which it almost forces on him. This reply 
was, that many animals can aflFord brilliant colors, and their 
various direct uses or values, when the animals are otherwise 
provided with suflScient protection, and that brilliant colors are 
even sometimes indirectly protective. The quills of the porcu- 
pine, the shells of tortoises and mussels, the very hard coats 
of certain beetles, the stings of certain other insects, the 
nauseous taste of brilliantly colored caterpillars, and other in- 
stances, are given as examples. Now, what bearing has this on 
the long neck of the giraflFe ? According to our author, who is 
himself at this point on the defensive, it is as follows. He 
says : " But because many diflFerent kinds of animals can elude 
the observation or defy the attack of enemies in a great variety 
of ways, it by no means follows that there are any similar 
number and variety of ways for attaining vegetable food in a 
country where all such food other than the lofty branches of 
trees has been destroyed. In such a country we have a number 
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met with an individual man with a longer neck than usual, we 
should not expect to find him heavier, or relatively weaker, or 
requiring more food on that account. But let us pass to the 
next illustration of the insufficiency of Natural Selection. This 
is the difficulty our author finds in attributing to this cause vsr 
rious cases of mimicry or protective resemblances of animals to 
other animals, or to other natural objects. In some insects 
this is carried to a wonderful extent. Thus, some which imi- 
tate leaves when at rest, in the sizes, shapes, colors, and mark- 
ings of their wings, " extend the imitation even to the very 
injuries on those leaves made by the attacks of insects or 
fungi." Thus Mr. Wallace says of the walking-stick insects: 
" One of these creatures, obtained by myself in Borneo, was 
covered over with foliaceous excrescences of a clear olive-green 
color so as exactly to resemble a stick grown over by creeping 
moss or jungermannia. The Dyak who brought it me assured 
me it was grown over with moss, although alive, and it was 
only after a most minute examination that I could convince 
myself it was not so." And in speaking of the leaf-butterfly, 
he says : " We come to a still more extraordinary part of the 
imitation, for we find representations of leaves in every stage 
of decay, variously blotched and mildewed, and pierced with 
holes, and in many cases irregularly covered with powdery 
black dots, gathered into patches and spots, so closely resem- 
bling the various kinds of minute fungi that grow on dead 
leaves that it is impossible to avoid thinking, at first sight, that 
the butterflies themselves have been attacked by real fungi." 
Upon these passages our author remarks : " Here imitation has 
attained a development which seems utterly beyond the power 
of the mere ' survival of the fittest ' to produce. How this double 
mimicry can importantly aid in the struggle for life seems puz- 
zling indeed, but much more so how the first beginnings of the 
imitation of such injuries in the leaf can be developed in the 
animal into such a complete representation of them ; a fortiori j 
how simultaneous and similar first beginnings of imitations of 
such injuries could ever have been developed in several indi- 
viduals, out of utterly indifierent and indeterminate infinitesi- 
mal variations in all conceivable directions." 
What ought to have been first suggested to a naturalist by 
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This passage recalls our main problem, which does not con- 
cern the giraflFe alone, but all the Ungulates ; and its solution 
will show that this order of animals exhibits, almost as well as 
Mr. Wallace's examples, the resources that nature has for the 
protection of animals that have the disadvantage, not, indeed, 
generally of brilliant colors, but of exposure by living exclu- 
sively on bulky and comparatively innutritions food. Nearly 
all the resources of defensive warfare are exhausted in their 
specialties of protection. The giraffe alone is provided with a 
natural watch-tower, but the others are not left without defence. 
All, or nearly all, live in armies or herds, and some post senti- 
nels around their herds. The numerous species of the anto- 
lope resort to natural fortifications or fastnesses. " They are 
the natives for the most part of the wildest and least accessible 
places in the warmer latitudes of the globe, frequenting the 
cliffs and ledges of mountain rocks or the verdure-clad banks of 
tropical streams, or the oases of the desert." Other tribes de- 
pend on their fleetness, and on hiding in woods like the deer. 
Others, again, on great powers of endurance in flight and long 
marches, like the camels with their commissaries of provision. 
Others, again, with powerful frames, like the rhinoceros and 
the bisons, resort to defensive attack. The ruminant habits 
and organs of large numbers arei adapted to rapid and danger- 
ous foraging, and to digestion under protection from beasts of 
prey and insects. 

But our author, with little fertility of defence for the theory 
of Natural Selection, is still not without some ingenuity in at- 
tack. He objects, in the second place, that the longest necked 
giraffes, being by so much the larger animals, would not be 
strong in proportion, but would need more food to sustain 
them, a disadvantage which would, perhaps, more than out- 
balance the long neck in times of drought ; and he cites Mr. 
Spencer's ingenious speculations on the relations of size, food, 
and strength, in confirmation of this objection. But he forgets 
or overlooks the important physiological law of the compensa- 
tion or economy of growth which prevails in variations. A 
longer neck does not necessarily entail a greater bulk or weight 
on the animal as a whole. The neck may have grown at the 
expense of the hind parts in the ancestors of the giraffe. If we 
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met with an individual man with a longer neck than usual, we 
should not expect to find him heavier, or relatively weaker, or 
requiring more food on that account. But let us pass to the 
next illustration of the insuflBciency of Natural Selection. This 
is the diflSculty our author finds in attributing to this cause va- 
rious cases of mimicry or protective resemblances of animals to 
other animals, or to other natural objects. In some insects 
this is carried to a wonderful extent. Thus, some which imi- 
tate leaves when at rest, in the sizes, shapes, colors, and mark- 
ings of their wings, " extend the imitation even to the very 
injuries on those leaves made by the attacks of insects or 
fungi." Thus Mr. Wallace says of the walking-stick insects: 
" One of these creatures, obtained by myself in Borneo, was 
covered over with foliaceous excrescences of a clear olive-green 
color so as exactly to r^emble a stick grown over by creeping 
moss or jungermannia. The Dyak who brought it me assured 
me it was grown over with moss, although alive, and it was 
only after a most minute examination that I could convince 
myself it was not so." And in speaking of the leaf-butterfly, 
he says : " We come to a still more extraordinary part of the 
imitation, for we find representations of leaves in every stage 
of decay, variously blotched and mildewed, and pierced with 
holes, and in many cases irregularly covered with powdery 
black dots, gathered into patches and spots, so closely resem- 
bling the various kinds of minute fungi that grow on dead 
leaves that it is impossible to avoid thinking, at first sight, that 
the butterflies themselves have been attacked by real fungi." 
Upon these passages our author remarks : " Here imitation has 
attained a development which seems utterly beyond the power 
of the mere ' survival of the fittest ' to produce. How this double 
mimicry can importantly aid in the struggle for life seems puz- 
zling indeed, but much more so how the first beginnings of the 
imitation of such injuries in the leaf can be developed in the 
animal into such a complete representation of them ; a fortiori j 
how simultaneous and similar first beginnings of imitations of 
such injuries could ever have been developed in several indi- 
viduals, out of utterly indifierent and indeterminate infinitesi- 
mal variations in all conceivable directions." 
What ought to have been first suggested to a naturalist by 
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this wonderful mimicry is, what clever entomologists some 
inseclivorous birds must have become to be able to press the 
conditions of existence and the struggle for life in these in- 
sects to such a degree of specialty. But this, after all, is not 
so very wonderful, when we consider what microscopic sight 
these birds must have acquired and what practice and exclusive 
interest in the pursuit ! We may feel pretty confident, how- 
ever, that neither Natural Selection nor any occult or transcen- 
dental cause has ever carried protective mimicry beyond eye- 
sight, though it may well be a better eyesight than that even 
of a skilful naturalist. There is no necessity to suppose, with 
our author, that the variations on which this selection depended 
were either simultaneous, or infinitesimal, or indiflFerent, for 
" individual diflFerences " are always considerable and generally 
greatest in directions in which variations have already most 
recently occurred, as in characters in which closely allied races 
diflFer most from each other ; but, doubtless, a very long time 
was required for these very remarkable cases of mimicry to 
have come to pass. Their difiiculties resemble those of the 
development of sight itself, on which our author comments 
elsewhere ; but in these particular cases the conditions of 
" hide and seek " in the sport of nature present correlated 
difficulties, which, like acid and alkali, serve to neutralize each 
other. In these cases, four distinct forms of life of widely 
diverse origins, or very remotely connected near the beginnings 
of life itself, like four main branches of a tree, have come to- 
gether into closest relations, as parts of the foliage of the four 
main branches might do. These are certain insectivorous 
birds, certain higher vegetable forms, the imitated sticks or 
leaves, certain vegetable parasites on them, and the mimicking 
insects. But the main phenomenon was and is the neck-and- 
neck race of variation and selection between the powers of hid- 
ing in the insect and the powers of finding in the bird. Our 
author overlooks the fact that variations in the bird are quite 
as essential to the process as those of the insect, and has chosen 
to consider elsewhere the difficulties which the developments 
of the eye present, and in equal independence of its obvious 
uses. The fact that these, as well as other extraordinary cases 
of mimicry, are found only in tropical climates, or climates 
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equable not only in respect to short periodic but also secular 
changes, accords well with the probable length of time in which 
this competition has been kept up ; and the extraordinary, that 
is, rare character of the phenomenon agrees well with the prob- 
able supposition that it has always begun in what we call in 
science " an accident." If its beginnings were common, their 
natural consequences would also be common, and would not be 
wonderful ; and if it arose from a destructive, unintelligent, 
evil principle, — from Ahriman, — it has, at least, shown how 
the course of nature has been able to avoid destruction, to the 
astonishment of human intelligence, and how Oromasdes has 
been able to defeat his antagonist by turning evil into good. 

Let us take next our author's treatment of a supposed origin 
of the mammary, or milk glands : — 

" Is it conceivable," he asks (p. 60), " that the young of any animal 
was ever saved from destruction by accidentally sucking a drop of 
scarcely nutritious fluid from an accidentally hypertrophied cutaneous 
gland of its mother ? And even if one was so, what chance was there 
of the perpetuation of such a variation ? On the hypothesis of ' Natu- 
ral Selection ' itself we must assume that, up to that time, the race had 
been well adapted to the surrounding conditions; the temporary and 
accidental trial and change of conditions, which caused the so-sucking 
young one to be the ' fittest to survive * under the supposed circum- 
stances, would soon cease to act, and then the progeny of the mother, 
with the accidentally hypertrophied sebaceous glands, would have no 
tendency to survive the far outnumbering descendants of the normal 
ancestral form." 

Here, as before, our author stakes the fate of the theory on 
the correctness of his own conceptions of the conditions of its 
action. He forgets, first of all, that the use of a milk gland in 
its least specialized form requires at least a sucking mouth, and 
that sucking mouths and probosces have very extensive uses in 
the animal kingdom. They are good for drinking water and 
nectar, and are used for drawing blood as well as milk ; and, 
without reference to alimentation, are still serviceable for sup- 
port to parasitical animals. Might not the young, which before 
birth are, in a high degree, parasitical in all animals, find it 
highly advai ;eoas to continue the habit after birth, even 

to food, but for the generally quite as impor 
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tant use of protection against enemies, by clinging by a suck- 
ing mouth to the body of its dam ? If this should cause seba- 
ceous glands to become hypertrophied and ultimately a valuable 
or even an exclusive source of nutrition, it would, perhaps, be 
proper to describe the phenomenon as an unintended or acci- 
dental, but not as a rare or improbable one. Moreover, though 
on the theory of Natural Selection (or, indeed, on any theory 
of the continuance of a race by modifications of structures and 
habits), the race must, while it lives, be fitted to live, yet it 
need be no more fitted to do so than to survive in its oflFspring. 
No race is so well fitted to its general conditions of existence, 
but that some individuals are better fitted than others, and 
have, on the average, an advantage. And new resources do 
not imply abandonment of the old, but only additions to them, 
giving superiorities that are almost never superfluous. How, 
indeed, but by accidents of the rarest occurrence, could varia- 
tion (much less selection) give superfluous advantages, on the 
whole, or except temporarily and so far as normal variations 
anticipate in general, regular, or usual changes in the condi- 
tions of existence ? We have, to be sure, on the hypothesis we 
have proposed, still to account for the original of the sucking 
mouth, though its numerous uses are obvious enough, on the 
really uniform and unvarying types of natural law, the laws 
of inorganic physics, the principles of suction. But we are not 
ambitious to rival nature in ingenuity, only to contrast its 
resources with those of our naturalist. His next example is a 
criticism of the theory of Sexual Selection. Speaking of apes, 
he says : " When we consider what is known of the emotional 
nature of these animals and the periodicity of its intensification, 
it is hardly credible that a female would often risk life or limb 
through her admiration of a trifling shade of color or an infin- 
itesimally greater, though irresistibly fascinating degree of 
wartiness." Is it credible that Mr. Mivart can suppose that 
the higher or spiritual emotions, like affection, taste, conscience, 
ever act directly to modify or compete with the more energetic 
lower impulses, and not rather by forestalling and indirectly 
regulating them, as by avoiding temptation in the case of con- 
science; or by establishing social arrangements, companion- 
ships, friendships, and more or 'less permanent marriages in 
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the case of sexual preferences ? All such arrangements, all 
grounds for the action of taste or admiration, or any but the 
most monstrous friendships, are prevented or removed in the 
lives of caged beasts. His example and his inference from it 
are as much as if an explorer should discover a half-famished 
tribe of savages sustaining life upon bitter and nauseous food, 
and should conclude that not only these but all savages, the 
most provident, or even all men, are without any choice in 
food, and that in providing for future wants they are influ- 
enced by no other considerations than the grossest cravings of 
appetite. 

But to return to Natural Selection. The next example is 
that of the rattling and expanding powers of poisonous snakes. 
The author says that " in poisonous serpents, also, we have 
structures which, at all events, at first sight, seem positively 
hurtful to these reptiles. Such are the rattle of the rattlesnake 
and the expanding neck of the cobra, the former serving to 
warn the ear of the intended victim as the latter warns the 
eye." This " first sight " is all the use our author discovers 
in these organs ; but why should these warnings be intended 
or used to drive away intended victims rather than enemies ? 
Or is it among the intentions of nature to defeat those in the 
serpent ? If the effects of such '^ warnings " really were to 
deprive these snakes of their proper food, would not experience 
itself and intelligence be sufficient in the wily serpent to correct 
such perverse instincts ? It is, indeed, at first sight, curious 
that certain snakes, though these are the sluggish kinds, and 
canfiot so easily escape their enemies by flight as others can, 
should be provided, not only with poisonous fangs, but with 
these means of warning either victims or dangerous enemies. 
But Mr. Wallace has furnished a clew to their correlation by 
his example of the relations between conspicuous colors and 
nauseous tastes in many caterpillars, the color serving as a sign 
of the taste and warning birds not to touch these kinds. The 
poisonous fang and its use are expensive and risky means of 
defence ; the warnings associated with them are cheap and 
safe. But if, as is very likely, these "warnings" are also 
used against intended victims, they can only be used either to 
paralyze them with terror or allure them from curiosity, or to 
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produce in them that curious and paralyzing mixture of the two 
emotions, alarm and something like curiosity, which is all that 
is probably true of the supposed powers of fascination * in ser- 
pents. Perhaps, also, the rattle serves to inspire the sluggish 
snake itself with courage ; and in this case the rattle will serve 
all the purposes that drums, trumpets, and gongs do in human 
warfare. The swaying body and vibrating tongue of most 
snakes, and the expanding neck and the hood of the cobras, 
may serve for banners. But the rattle has also been supposed 
to serve as a sexual call, very much as the inspirations of war- 
fare are turned into the allurements of the tournament, or as 
gongs also serve to call travellers to dinner. What poverty of 
resources in regard to the relations of use in the lives of ani- 
mals thus distinguishes our naturalist from the natural order 
of things ! What wealth and capital are left for the employ- 
ments and industries of Natural Selection ! 

In the next chapter our author charges the theory of Natural 
Selection with inability to account for independent similarities 
of structure ; " that it does not harmonize with the coexistence 
of closely similar structures of diverse origin," like the dental 
structures in the dog and in the carnivorous marsupial, the 
Thylacine, closely similar structures and of exactly the same 
utilities, though belonging to races so diverse that their com- 
mon ancestors could not have been like them in respect to this 
resemblance. But these structures really diflFer in points not 
essential to their utilities ; in characters which, though incon- 
spicuous, are marks of the two great divisions of mammalia, to 
which these animals belong. Our author here attacks the 
theory in its very citadel, and has incautiously left a hostile 
force in his rear. He has claimed in the preceding chapter for 
Natural Selection that it ought to have produced several inde- 
pendent races of long-necked Ungulates, as well as the giraffe ; 
so that, instead of pursuing his illustrations any further, we 

* This is a real condition of mind in the subject of it; a condition in which inter- 
est or emotion gives to an idea such fixity and power that it takes possession at a 
fatal moment of the will and acts itself out ; as in the fascination of the precipice. 
It is not, however, to be regarded as a natural contrivance in the mental acquisi- 
tions of the victims for the benefit of the serpent any more than the serpent's warn- 
ings are for their benefit ; but as a consequence of ultimate mental laws in general, 
of which the serpeat's faculties and habits take advantage. 
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may properly demand his smrender. Of course Natural Selec- 
tion requires for similar products similar means and conditions ; 
but these are of such a general sort that they belong to wide 
ranges of life ; and as it does not act by " blind chance," or 
theological accidents, biit by the invariable laws of nature and 
the tentative powers of life, it is not surprising that it often 
repeats its patterns independently of descent, or of the copying 
powers of inheritance. 

That the highest products of nature are not the results of 
the mere forces of inheritance, and do not come from the birth 
of latent powers and structures, seems to be the lesson of the 
obscure discourse in which Jesus endeavored to instruct Nico- 
demus the Pharisee. How is it that a man can be born again, 
acquire powers and characters that are not developments of 
what is already innate in him ? How is it possible when he 
is old to acquire new innate principles, or to enter a second 
time into his mother's womb and be born ? The reply does 
not suggest our author's hypothesis of a life turning over upon 
a new " facet," or a new set of latent inherited powers. Only 
the symbols, water and the Spirit, which Christians have ever 
since worshipped, are given in reply ; but the remarkable illus- 
tration of the accidentality of nature is added, which has been 
almost equally though independently admired. " Marvel not 
that I said unto thee. Ye must be born again. The wind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth ; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit." The highest products of nature 
are the outcome of its total and apparently accidental orders ; 
or are born of water and the Spirit, which symbolize creative 
power. To this the Pharisee replied : " How can these things 
be ? " And the answer is still more significant : " Art thou a 
master of Israel and knowest not these things ? " We bring 
natural evidences, " and ye receive not our witness. If I have 
told you earthly (natural) things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly (supernatural) things ? " 
The bearing of our subject upon the doctrine of Final Causes in 
natural history has been much discussed and is of considerable 
importance to our author's theory and criticism. But we pro- 
pose, not only to distinguish between this branch of theology 
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and the theories of inductive science on one hand, but still 
more emphatically, on the other hand, between it and the 
Christian faith in divine superintendency, which is very liable 
to be confounded with it. The Christian faith is that even the 
fall of a sparrow is included in this agency, and that as men 
are of more value than many sparrows, so much more is their 
security. So far from weakening this faith by showing the con- 
nection between value and security, science and the theory of 
Natural Selection have confirmed it. The very agencies that 
give values to life secure them by planting them most broadly 
in the immutable grounds of utility. But Natural Theology 
has sought by Platonic, not Christian, imaginations to discover, 
not the relations of security to value, but something worthy to 
be the source of the value considered as absolute^ some particu- 
lar worthy source of each valued end. This is the motive of 
that speculation of Final Causes which Bacon condemned as 
sterile and corrupting to philosophy, interfering, as it does, 
with the study of the facts of nature, or of what is, by precon- 
ceptions, necessarily imperfect as to what ovg-ht to be ; and by 
deductions from assumed ends, thought worthy to be the pur- 
poses of nature. The naturalists who " take care not to ascribe 
to God any intention," sin rather against the spirit of Platonism 
than that of Christianity, while obeying the precepts of experi- 
mental philosophy. Though, as our author says, in speaking 
of the moral sense and the impossibility, as he thinks, tjiat the 
accumulations of small repugnances could give rise to the 
strength of its abhorrence and reprobation; though, as he 
says, " no stream can rise higher than its source " ; while 
fully admitting the truth of this, we would still ask. Where is 
its source ? Surely not in the little fountains that Platonic 
explorers go in search of, a priori, which would soon run dry 
but for the rains of heaven, the water and the vapor of the 
distilling atmosphere. Out of this come also the almost 
weightless snow-flakes, which, combined in masses of great 
gravity, fall in the avalanche. The results of moralizing Pla- 
tonism should not be confounded with the simple Christian 
faith in Divine superintendence. The often-quoted belief of 
Professor Gray, "that variation has been led along certain 
beneficial lines, like a stream along definite lines of irrigation," 
VOL. cxiii. — NO. 232. 7 
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might be interpreted to agree with either view. The lines on 
which variations are generally useful are lines of search, and 
their particular successes, dependent, it is true, on no theo- 
logical or absolute accidents, may be regarded as being lines of 
beneficial variations, seeing that they have resulted through 
laws of nature and principles of utility in higher living forms, 
or even in continuing definite forms of life on the earth. But 
thousands of movements of variation, or efibrts of search, have 
not succeeded to one that has. These are not continued along 
evil lines, since thousands of forms have perished in conse- 
quence of them for every one that has survived. 

The growth of a tree is a good illustration of this process, 
and more closely resembles the action of selection in nature 
generally than might at first sight appear ; for its branches are 
selected growths, a few out of many thousands that have begun 
in buds ; and this rigorous selection has been efiected by the 
accidents that have determined superior relations in surviving 
growths to their supplies of nutriment in the trunk and in ex- 
posure to light and air. This exposure (as great as is consist- 
ent with secure connection with the sources of sap) seems 
actually to be sought, and the form of the tree to be the result 
of some foresight in it. But the real seeking process is bud- 
ding, and the geometrical regularity of the production of buds 
in twigs has little or nothing to do with the ultimate selected 
results, the distributions of the branches, which are difierent for 
each individual tree. Even if the determinate variations really 
existed, — the " facets " of stable equilibrium in life, which our 
author supposes, — and were arranged with geometrical regu- 
larity on their spheroid of potential forms, as leaves and buds 
are in the twig, they would probably have as little to do with 
determining the ultimate diversities of life under the action of 
the selection which our author admits as phyllotaxy has to do 
with the branching of trees. But phyllotaxy, also, has its 
utility. Its orders are the best for packing of the incipient 
leaves in the bud, and the best for the exposure to light and 
air of the developed leaves of the stem. But here its utility 
ends, except so far as its arrangements also present the great- 
est diversity of finite elements, within the smallest limits, for 
the subsequent choice of successful growths ; being the nearest 
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approaches that finite regularity could make to " indefinite vanT 
ations in all conceivable directions." The general resemblance 
of trees of a given kind depends on no formative principle other 
than physical and physiological properties in the woody tissue, 
and is related chiefly to the tenacity, flexibility, and vascularity 
of this tissue, the degrees of which might almost be inferred 
from the general form of the tree. It cannot be doubted, in 
the case of the tree, that this tentative though regular budding 
has been of service to the production of the tree's growth, and 
that the particular growths which have survived and become 
the bases of future growths were determined by a beneficial 
though accidental order of events under the total orders of the 
powers concerned in the tree's development. But if a rigcN'ous 
selection had not continued in this growth, no proper branching 
would have resulted. The tree would have grown like a cab- 
bage. Hence it is to selection, and not to variation, — or rather 
to the causes of selection, and not to those of variation, — that 
species or well-marked and widely separated forms of life are due. 
If we could study the past and present forms of life,' not only 
in difierent continents, which we may compare to difierent indi- 
vidual trees of the same kind, or better, perhaps, to difierent 
main branches from the same trunk and roots, but could also 
study the past and present forms of life in difierent planets, then 
diversities in the general outlines would probably be seen sim- 
ilar to those which distinguish difierent kinds of trees, as the 
oak, the elm, and the pine ; dependent, as in these trees, on 
difierences in the physical and physiological properties of living 
matters in the difierent planets, — supposing the planets, of 
course, to be capable of sustaining life, like the earth, or, at 
least, to have been so at some period in the history of the solar 
system. We might find that these general outlines of life in 
other planets resemble elms or oaks, and are not pyramidal in 
form like the pine, with a " crowning" animal like man to lead 
their growths. For man, for aught we know or could guess 
(but for the highly probable accidents of nature, which blight 
the topmost terminal bud and give ascendency to some lateral 
one), except for these accidents, man may have always been 
the crown of earthly creation, or always " man," if you choose 
so to name and define the creature who, though once an as- 
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cidian (when the ascidian was the highest form of life), mat/ 
have been the best of the ascidians. This would, perhaps, add 
nothing to the present value of the race, but it might satisfy 
the Platonic demand that the race, though not derived from a 
source quite worthy of it, yet should come from the best in 
nature. 

We are thus led to the final problem, at present an appar- 
ently insoluble mystery, of the origin of the first forms of life 
on the earth. On this Mr. Darwin uses the figurative language 
of religious mystery, and speaks " of life with its several pow- 
ers being originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms 
or into one." For this expression our author takes him to 
task, though really it could mean no more than if the gravita- 
tive properties of bodies were referred directly to the agency of 
a First Cause, in which the philosopher professed to believe ; 
at the same time expressing his unwillingness to make hypoth- 
eses, that is, transcendental hypotheses, concerning occult 
modes of action. But life is, indeed, divine, and there is grand- 
eur in the view, as Mr. Darwin says, which derives from so 
simple yet mysterious an origin, and '' from the war of nature, 
from famine and death, the most exalted object which we are 
capable of conceiving, namely, the production of the higher 
animals." Our author, however, is much more " advanced " 
than Mr. Darwin on the question of the origin of life or archi- 
genesis, and the possibility of it as a continuous and present 
operation of nature. He admits what is commonly called 
" spontaneous generation," believing it, however, to be not 
what in theology is understood by " spontaneous," but only a 
sudden production of life by chemical synthesis out of inorganic 
elements. The absence of decisive evidence on this point does 
not deter him, but the fact that the doctrine can be reconciled 
to the strictest orthodoxy, and accords well with our author's 
theory of sudden changes in species, appears to satisfy him 
of its truth. The theory of Pangenesis, on the other hand, 
invented by Mr. Darwin for a different purpose, though not 
inconsistent with the very slow generation of vital forces out of 
chemical actions, — slow, that is, and insignificant compared to 
the normal actions and productions of chemical forces, — is 
hardly compatible with the sudden and conspicuous appearance 
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of new life under the microscope of the observer. This theory 
was invented like other provisional theories, — like Newton's 
corpuscular theory of light, like the undulatory theory of light 
(though this is no longer provisional), and like the chemical 
theory of atoms, — for the purpose of giving a material or 
visual basis to the phenomena and empirical laws of life in 
general, by embodying in such supposed properties the phe- 
nomena of development, the laws of inheritance, and the vari- 
ous modes of reproduction, just as the chemical theory of atoms 
embodies in visual and tangible properties the laws of definite 
and multiple proportions, and the relations of gaseous volumes 
in chemical unions, together with the principle of isomerism 
and the relations of equivalent weights to specific heats. The 
theory of Pangenesis presents life and vital forces in their ulti- 
mate and essential elements as perfectly continuous, and in 
great measure isolated from other and coarser orders of forces, 
like the chemical and mechanical, except so far as these are the 
necessary theatres of their actions. Gemmules, or vital mole- 
cules, the smallest bodies which have separable parts under the 
action of vital forces, and of the same order as the scope of 
action in these forces, — these minute bodies, though probably 
as much smaller than chemical molecules as these are smaller 
than rocks or pebbles, may yet exist in unorganized materials 
as well as in the germs of eggs, seeds, and spores, just as crys- 
talline structures or chemical aggregations may be present in 
bodies whose form and aggregation are mainly due to mechan- 
ical forces. And, as in mechanical aggregations (like sedimen- 
tary rocks), chemical actions and aggregations slowly supervene 
and give in the metamorphosis of these rocks an irregular crys- 
talline structure, so it is supposable that finer orders of forces 
lying at the heart of fluid matter may slowly produce imperfect 
and irregular vital aggregations. But definite vital aggrega- 
tions and definite actions of vital forces exist, for the most part, 
in a world by themselves, as distinct from that of chemical 
forces, actions, and aggregations as these are from the mechan- 
ical ones of dynamic surface-geology, which produce and are 
embodied in visible and tangible masses through forces the 
most directly apparent and best understood ; or as distinct as 
these are from the internal forces of geology and the masses of 
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continents and mountain fonnations with which they deal ; or 
as distinct again as these are from the actions of gravity and 
the masses in the solar system ; or, again, as these are from the 
unknown forces and conditions that regulate sidereal aggrega- 
tions and movements. These various orders of molar and 
molecular sizes are limited in our powers of conception only 
by the needs of hypothesis in the representation of actual 
phenomena under visual forms and properties. Sir William 
Thomson has lately determined the probable sizes of chemical 
molecules from the phenomena of light and experiments relat- 
ing to the law of the " conservation of force." According to 
these results, these sizes are such that if a drop of water were 
to be magnified to the size of the earth, its molecules, or parts 
dependent on the forces of chemical physics, would be seen to 
range from the size of a pea to that of a billiard-ball. But 
there is no reason to doubt that in every such molecule there 
are still subordinate parts and structures ; or that, even in 
these parts, a still finer order of parts and structures exists, at 
least to the extent of assimilated growth and simple division. 
Mr. Darwin supposes such growths and divisions in the vital 
gemmules ; but our author objects (p. 230) that, " to admit 
the power of spontaneous division and multiplication in such 
rudimentary structures seems a complete contradiction. The 
gemmules, by the hypothesis of Pangenesis, are the ultimate 
organized components of the body, the absolute organic atoms 
of which each body is composed ; how then can they be divisi- 
ble ? Any part of a gemmule would be an impossible (because 
less than possible) quantity. If it is divisible into still smaller 
organic wholes, as a germ-cell is, it must be made up, as the 
germ-cell is, of subordinate component atoms, which are then 
the true gemmules." But this is to suppose what is not im- 
plied in the theory (nor properly even in the chemical theory 
of atoms), that the sizes of these bodies are any more constant 
or determinate than those of visible bodies of any order. It is 
the order only that is determinate ; but within it there may be 
wide ranges of sizes. A billiard-ball may be divided into parts 
as small as a pea, or peas may be aggregated into masses as 
large as a billiard-ball, without going beyond the order of forces 
that produce both sizes. Our author himself says afterwards 
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and in another connection (p. 290), " It is possible that, in 
some minds, the notion may lurk that such powers are simpler 
and easier to understand, because the bodies they affect are so 
minute ! This absurdity hardly bears stating. We can easily 
conceive a being so small that a gemmule would be to it as 
large as St. Paul's would be to us." This argument, however, 
is intended to discredit the theory on the ground that it does not 
tend to simplify matters, and that we must rest somewhere in 
** what the scholastics called * substantial forms.' " But this 
criticism, to be just, ought to insist, not only that vital phe- 
nomena are due to " a special nature, a peculiar innate power 
and activity," but that chemical atoms only complicate the 
mysteries of science unnecessarily ; that corpuscles and undu- 
lations only hide difficulties ; and that we ought to explain very 
simply that crystalline bodies are produced by " polarity," and 
that the phenomena of light and vision are the effects of " lu- 
minosity." This kind of simplicity is not, however, the pur- 
pose which modern science has in view ; and, consequently, 
our real knowledges, as well as our hypotheses, are much more 
complicated than were those of the schoolmen. It is not 
impossible that vital phenomena themselves include orders of 
forces as distinct as the lowest vital are from chemical phe- 
nomena. May not the contrast of merely vital or vegetative 
phenomena with those of sensibility be of such orders ? But, 
in arriving at sensibility^ we have reached the very elements 
out of which the conceptions of size and movement are con- 
structed, — the elements of the tactual and visual construc- 
tions that are employed by such hypotheses. Can sensibility 
and the movements governed by it be derived directly by 
chemical synthesis from the forces of inorganic elements ? It 
is probable, both from analogy and direct observation, that they 
cannot (though some of the believers in " spontaneous genera- 
tion" think otherwise) ; or that they cannot, except by that 
great alchemic experiment which, employing all the influences 
of nature and all the ages of the world, has actually brought 
forth most if not all of the definite forms of life in the last and 
greatest work of creative power. 

Chauncey Wmght. 
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Art. IV. — The Meaning op Revenue Reform. 

" With a revenue stamp dispensed by postmasters, a tax 
upon liquors of all sorts, and tobacco in all its forms, and by a 
wise adjustment of the tariflF, which will put a duty only upon 
articles which we could dispense with^ known as luxuries^ and 
on those which we use more of than we produce^ revenue 
enough may be raised, after a few years of peace, to fulfil all 
our obligations." 

" Revenue reform, if it means this, has my hearty support. 
If it implies a collection of all the revenue for the support of 
government, for tlie payment of the principal and interest of 
the public debt, pensions, etc., by directly taxing the people, 
then I am against revenue reform. If it means failure to pro- 
vide the uoeessary moans to defray all the expenses of govern- 
ment, and thei'oby repudiation of the public debt and pensions, 
thou I am still more opposed to such kind of revenue reform. 
Revenue reform has not been defined by any of its advocates to 
my knoivledg'ey but seems to be accepted as something which is 
to supply every man^s tcantSy tcithout any cost or effort on kis 
Hart. A true revenue reform cannot be made in a day, bui 
must be the work of national legislation and of time. As soon 
as the revenue can be dispensed with, alt duty should he re- 
movifiiffvm coffee^ feo, and other articles of wnitersal use not 
pnxhcfd by ourselves. The necessities of the country compel 
us to collect revenue from our imports.^* — Message of tie 
President of the United States^ December ^ 1870. 

Soon after the reading of the above lucid exposition of tlie 
jmuciples of financial economy by the clerk of the House of 
Representatives* it is said that General Robert C. Schenc^ 
happened to meet General Benjamin F. Butler, when the two 
great jK>litical chieftains<» forgetting for the time all former 
differences, formally congratulated each other "that reTenue 
reform was now dead ** ; a conclusion doubtless due, in a gre«l 
measure* to the circumstance that to minds ignorant or be- 
wildered things mysterious or enigmatic always seem unduly 
potential. 

If. however* *' revenue reform,** according to the two most 
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respectable gentlemen referred to, is actually dead, and if 
General Grant, in common with many other foes, has slain it, 
then the time has properly come to write its biography. But 
if, on the other hand, " revenue reform " is not dead, but a 
stout, lusty fellow, growing stronger every day, and likely 
soon, in consciousness of his strength, to lay his fists vigor- 
ously about him, then it is still more important to inquire into 
its character and purposes ; and to such an inquiry we propose 
to endeavor to retm*n an answer. 

The term " revenue reform," in its widest and possible future 
party acceptation, is a general one, expressive of a conviction on 
the part of those who adopt it that the existing financial system 
and the financial management or policy of the present govern- 
ment is not what it should be ; not in harmony with the inter- 
ests and necessities of the whole country, and not at all in 
accord with the experience and requirements of the most 
advanced civilization. Those holding to such views demand 
reform^ — reform in the collection and apportionment of taxes 
or revenue ; reform in the amount of revenue to be collected ; 
reform in its expenditure or use when collected ; reform in the 
selection and tenure of office of those by whom the national 
finances are managed ; and finally, more than all else, they 
demand that there shall be continued, enlightened, and thor- 
ough investigation, a distinct recognition of the importance of 
investigation, and a willingness to adopt promptly the results 
of investigation when facts and arguments alike prove that 
these are likely to conduce to the welfare of the country. As 
a correlative to so much of positive declaration, the advocates 
of revenue reform also declare that, at the present time, there 
is neither good sense nor sound judgment displayed in the 
management of our national fiscal aflFairs ; and further, that, 
under the present administration, all attempts to insure pro- 
gress through investigation have been studiously repressed and 
forbidden, rather than encouraged and stimulated.* 

* As one illustration in proof of this assertion, it may be mentioned that, in 
1869, when it was proposed, in anticipation of the discussion of the income tax by 
Congress at its approaching session, to prepare for public information a full state- 
ment of the working and distribution of this tax, the amount paid respectively 
by the recipients of large, moderate, and small incomes, and the amount and 
number of individuals exempted under the law as then existing ; the Secretary of 
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The charge so frequently brought against the advocates of 
revenue reform, that they have no definite financial system to 
propose, so far from being a defect is in truth a claim to merit. 
The conditions on which the fiscal system of a great nation 
can be properly based and ordered, namely, the character and 
aptitudes of the people, the natural resources of the country, 
the indispensable requirements for revenue, and the like, are 
in each instance peculiar, and are to be learned only from ex- 
perience or continued investigation. True fiscal or revenue 
reform in the United States, where experience in dealing with 
a great debt and extensive taxation is very limited, and ten 
years ago was wholly wanting, must for many years be ten- 
tative, conservative, and somewhat in the nature of experimen- 
tation, It is only closet theorists, zealous partisans, and jack- 
of-all-trades who are ready to assert that the present fiscal 
system is all that it should be, or, on the other hand, that a 
new system may at once be framed and put in operation which 
shall remedy all diflBculties. In short, there is at present suf- 
ficient work to be done in the way of revenue or fiscal reform 
which is practical, and the necessity of doing which all not 
blinded by prejudice or self-interest must admit, to obviate any 
necessity of constructing elaborate theories or to any great 
extent of anticipating the future ; and it is in respect to just 
such work, and in combating the selfishness, the indifierence, 
and the incompetence — both legislative and executive — which 
now array themselves in opposition to progress, that the advo- 
cates of revenue reform base their chief claim to popular sup- 
port. The scope and nature of this present work, furthermore, 
is coextensive with the present most important economical re- 
quirement of the country, which, embodied in a single brief 
expression, may be defined to be cheaper production^ and, as a 
necessary consequence, larger consumption and more extended 
markets^ domestic a7id foreign. 

To appreciate fully the truth and importance of this prpp- 
osition, it is desirable to review briefly the leading incidents of 
our industrial and financial history since the year 1857, — the 

the Treasury refused to allow the investigation to be undertaken, alleging substan- 
tially that it was not in accordance with the policy of the treasury to permit sach 
facts to be made public. 
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year celebrated for its wideHspread commercial panic and dis- 
aster. In respect to the causes which led to those events it 
is unnecessary, for our purpose, to enter into any discussion. 
But it is most desirable to point out and recognize the won- 
derful celerity with which the country recovered from its finan- 
cial disasters, and attained a high degree of industrial pros- 
perity. Hardly had the smoke and dust of the fallen structures 
of credit and of fortune subsided, when the work of reconstruc- 
tion began. The people, one and all, felt that the day of spec- 
ulation and inflated values had at least, for a time, gone by ; 
and that the necessity for hard work and for the exercise of 
skill and economy had come, so that during the next three 
years, or from the spring of 1858 to the spring of 1861 inclu- 
sive, more substantial progress was made than in any equal 
period in the history of the country, either before or since. It 
was in that series of years that the commercial tonnage of the 
United States rose for the first and last time to upwards of 
five and a half millions of tons (5,353,868 in 1859-60, and 
6,539,813 in 1860-61); that the annual crop of cotton ex- 
ceeded five millions of bales (5,196,944 bales of 400 pounds 
each. United States census 1860) ; that the value of the exports 
of manufactured cotton approximated eleven millions per an- 
num ($10,934,796 in 1859-60 ; $3,527,736 in 1870); while 
the nation at large purchased and consumed the largest per 
capita quantities of sugar, coffee, and cotton cloth. The num 
ber of miles of railway constructed and the number of cotton 
spindles put in operation during those years was also far greater 
than for any former equal period ; while the number of pounds 
of cotton which the manufacturers of the United States con- 
verted into yarn, cloth, or other products for the year 1859 - 60, 
exceeded, the quantity consumed for the same purpose for 
the year 1870 by over fifteen millions of pounds, or forty-six 
thousand bales of 461 pounds each.* 

During the same time our purchases and imports from for- 
eign countries greatly increased, but our exports and sales of 

« 

* The consamption of cotton, North and South, for the year 1859-60 is re- 
turned at 928,043 bales, of the average net weight of 461 pounds per bale. The 
total consumption of the United States for the year 1869-70 was 881,861 bales of 
approximately the same weight. 
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domestic products and merchandise increased in an equal or 
greater proportion ; so that, during each of the years under con- 
sideration, the balance of indebtedness remained uniformly in 
favor of the United States ; our imports for the years 1858, 1869, 
and 1860 being $282,000,000, $338,000,000, and $362,000,000, 
while the exports for the same periods were $323,000,000, 
$ 366,000,000, $ 399,000,000, respectively, gold valuations. 

American coarse cottons, supplanting the English, were 
rapidly becoming the standard foreign textile in the markets 
of India, China, Canada, and South America; so much so, 
indeed, that the counterfeiting of American trade-marks was 
extensively resorted to by European manufacturers as a pro- 
tective, though fraudulent necessity. The cane-bottom chair 
and other forms of light and graceful, but cheap, American 
furniture had come to constitute the essential equipment of 
nearly every well-to-do household in the British and Spanish 
American possessions, in Central America, South America, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Australia ; while to all these same 
countries went annually, in American vessels^ a steadily in- 
creasing supply of hardware, agricultural implements, boots 
and shoes ; one seventh part of our manufacture of fur and felt 
hats ; carriages, omnibuses, and street-cars ; cordage, fish-lines, 
and nets ; printing-presses, ink, and paper; candles, gunpowder, 
wooden-ware, steam-engines, machinery of every description ; 
and last, but not least, garden-seeds and patent medicines. 

Product being thus mutually and profitably exchanged for 
product, commerce flourished; ships were employed; domestic 
manufacturing industry extended and became diversified, and, 
what was more important, the increasing products of American 
agriculture found annually an increasing home market ; — the 
aggregate gold value of the breadstuffs exported for the four 
years ending June 30, 1861, having been only $1,000,000 less 
than the aggregate gold value of the same products exported 
during the four years ending June 30, 1869, although the pro- 
ductive power of the country in respect to agriculture, owing 
to the increase of population and an increased use of machinery, 
was undoubtedly at least thirty per cent greater in the latter 
than in the former period. Let the advocates of special theo- 
ries say what they may, facts and experience alike prove that 
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there never was a period in the history of the United States when 
wealth accumulated more rapidly and distributed itself more 
equitably, when the whole population was so actively and fully 
employed, and when the product per capita was so great as 
during the three years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the Rebellion. And, as further evidence in support of this 
proposition, we would cite the testimony of Hon. Justin S. 
Morrill, who, in a speech as chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, January 24, 1867, characterized the year 
1860 as " a year of large production and as much general 
prosperity as any^ perhaps^ in our history, ^^ * 

And yet, strange to tell, the years imder consideration were 
the ones in which the average rates of the tariflF on the aggre- 
gate value of all imports ranged from 14.6 to 14.8 per cents ; 
.and on dutiable imports from 19 to 20 per cent, — the very low- 
est, with the exception of the first few years of our national 
existence, that we have ever enacted ; and stranger yet is the 
circumstance that people and politicians alike took so little in- 
terest in the subject of the tarifi", that a search through the 
records of Congress or the files of the leading newspapers of 
the period will hardly afibrd a single paragraph or allusion to 

the subject-! 

And, as having an important bearing on two of the most 
diflScult and vexed questions of the day, attention should be 
directed to two additional facts of not a little interest : the first 
of which is, that, during the years 1859 - 60, two iron sea- 
going steamers, of 1,150 tons' burden each, were constructed in 
the port of Boston on contract on terms as favorable as could 
then or now be obtained in Great Britain ; and the second, 
even more significant, that, during this period of low tariffs, 

* Congressional Globe, Second Session, Thirty-ninth Congress, Part I. p. 724. 

t As it is for the interests of the advocates of certain theories to endeavor to 
question these statements, we give herewith, in tabular form, the imports, duties, 
and average rates of duty for the fiscal years 1858, 1859, and 1860 : — 



Imports. 


Yean. 

1858 
1869 
1800 


Customs. 


Free. 


Dutiable. 


Total. 


Per cent 

on 
Dutiable. 

20 
19 
19 


Per cent 

on 

Aggregate. 


$41,789,621 
49,565,284 
58,187,511 


$80,319,275 
79,721,116 
90,841,749 


$202,298,875 
259,047,014 
279,872,327 


$282,613,150 
338,768,130 
862,166,254 


14.8 
14.6 
14.7 
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when the cotton-manufacturing industry was increasing with 
unexampled rapidity, and the mills of the United States were 
spinning far more cotton than they are at present, the repre- 
sentatives of this same great industry in Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island voluntarily reduced the hours of labor of 
their operatives from twelve to eleven, without reducing wages 
or materially diminishing product. 

These facts, apart from their general interest, are of not a 
little significance : firsts from the circumstance that they indi- 
cate most clearly what would be the condition of the country 
were its finances and industry in an altogether normal and 
healthy condition ; and, secondly^ from the demonstration they 
afibrd that the country, from 1858 to 1860, inclusive, was, in a 
great measure, industrially independent, and that, too, notwith- 
standing that the difference in favor of Europe in the cost of 
the capital employed in manufacturing and in the wages of labor 

— taking the purchasing power of the wages into consideration 

— was as great then as now ; or, to put the case more forcibly, 
the country, commercially and industrially, had then assumed 
the ofiensive in respect to its trade with foreign nations, instead 
of, as now, standing wholly on the defensive. 

The immediate effect of the war was a partial derangement 
and paralysis of domestic industry ; but, as large drafts were 
made upon the industrial classes to fill the ranks of the army, 
and as the demands for food, clothing, munitions of war, and 
the elements of transportation increased and became enormous, 
an artificial stimulus was soon given to every branch of donies- 
tic production, and every person, throughout the loyal States, 
who was willing to work, found employment at highly remu- 
nerative wages, while all who had anything to sell found a 
market at high prices. 

Then it was that one characteristic of the typical American 
civilization, viz. that of adapting itself to circumstances and 
rising superior to accidents, was displayed as never before. 
Thus, notwithstanding the withdrawal directly or indirectly, 
during the years 1863-64 and 1864-65, of not less than a 
million and a half of able-bodied men from productive employ- 
ment in the loyal States alone, and in great part from the 
business of agriculture, the yearly products of the soil and of 
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the workshop became greater rather than less ; machines were 
substituted in the place of men, while the practice of economy 
and the hours of labor were voluntarily increased. Thus, dur- 
ing the years 1863 and 1864, the number of reaping and mow- 
ing machines manufactured and sold in the United States were 
enormously multiplied ; while the State of Indiana, which, in 
1859, produced 16,219,000 bushels of wheat, in 1863 increased 
her annual product to upwards of 20,000,000 bushels, and that, 
too, notwithstanding tlie circumstance that, in 1862-63, out 
of her population of 1,260,000, 124,000 fighting men were 
drawn to supply the ranks of the national armies. 

Another interesting circumstance, to which public attention 
has not heretofore been particularly called, was the very great 
stimulus which, during the latter years of the war, was given 
to the exportation of certain articles of domestic product by 
reason of the very high premium on gold, which, being often 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent greater than the advance in 
the price of the labor and material employed in domestic pro- 
duction, increased the purchasing power of the foreign con- 
sumer ; or, what was the same thing, decreased the relative 
cost of such articles of American product as were available for 
exportation and sale in foreign markets.* 

* As this circumstance is one of great interest, not only as a matter of history 
and as a contribution to the science of political economy, but also from the demon- 
stration it affords of the impoliry of the existing and, we may say, the administra- 
tive and popular fiscal theory, viz. that it is desirable to reduce the premium upon 
gold, irrespective of any measure looking to a simultaneous reduction of the cost of 
domestic production through a reduction of taxation and the volume of paper cur- 
rency, attention is asked to the following table, showing the comparative exports 
of certain articles of domestic product in the fiscal years 1859-60 and 1864-65, 

respectively : — 

1859-60. 1864-65. 



Boots and shoes, 




$ 782,5i>5 gold. 


$2,098,165 


currency.^ 


Carriages, 




816,973 


i( 


1.622,780 




Fruits, 




206,055 


(t 


1,001,802 




Hemp cordage. 




246,572 


(( 


979,9-il 




Other manufactures of 


hemp. 


27,814 


(( 


392,516 




Kails, 




188.754 


« 


947,658 




Saihllery, 




71,332 


(( 


228,746 




Trunks and valises, 




50,771 


(( 


209.868 




Glass and glass-ware. 




277,948 


(1 


1,268,533 




Bacon and hams. 




2,273,768 


« 


10,536,608 




Butter, 




1,144,321 


(( 


7,t>92,715 




Cheese, 




1,565,000 


(( 


11,697,746 




Tobacco (unmanufactured). 


15,906,547 


u 


41,6:^5,226 




Locomotives and mach 


inery, 


9,948 


(f 


3,510,192 





1 The average premium on gold for the fiscal year 1864 was 156 ; for the fiscal year 1865, 202. 
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With a reduction in the premium on gold consequent upon 
the termination of the war, the decline in the volume and cur- 
rency value of many articles of export was equally noticeable : 
the export of boots and shoes declining from $ 2,098,165 in 
1864-65 to 1475,607 m 1868-69; of nails during the same 
period from 1947,658 to $290,380; printing-presses and type 
from $ 295,781 to $ 64,544 ; and hats and caps from $456,933 
to i 96,744. In fact, the record of these changes constitutes one 
of the most interesting portions of our recent economical his- 
tory ; and the failure of our fiscal administrators to heed or to 
understand the inferences from this record has cost the coun- 
try, as will be hereafter shown, for the last calendar year alone, 
a sum which cannot be directly estimated at less than from 
seventy-five to a hundred millions of dollars. 

The termination of the war, in 1865, was also the occasion 
of immense industrial changes. The million and a half of 
men directly or indirectly engaged through the army in the 
work of destruction were returned to productive employments. 
The enormous demands of the government for service and 
supplies of every kind were almost immediately terminated ; 
while the decline in the premium on gold, as above stated, 
occasioned a most marked falling oflF in the volume and value 
of many articles of domestic export. 

Various agencies, however, at once came into action to 
prevent that stagnation and derangement of the business of 
the country, which, at first thought, would seem to have been 
almost inevitable. The stock on hand of agricultm'al products 
had been reduced to a minimum, owing to the enormous con- 
sumption of the men and animals of the army, to a partial 
failure of the crops, and to an unnaturally stimulated export ; 
and, with the exception of cotton and woollen goods, there was 
no accumulation of the products of the so-called manufacturing 
industries. The South, with its population of twelve millions, 
was, moreover, destitute of nearly everything essential to ren- 
der possible the continuance of civilization or even life itself ; 
and yet the South, through its retention of cotton, was in a con- 
dition to purchase largely and pay promptly for its necessities ; 
as is shown by the fact that the export value of wwmanufac- 
tured cotton advanced from the small sum of $ 6,836,000 in 
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1864-65, to the large amount of $281,000,000 in the succeed- 
ing year 1865 - 66. 

In addition to these circumstances, which afforded large 
opportunities for the profitable employment of labor, the dis- 
bursements of the government for arrears of pay, bounties, 
pensions, and the settlement of contracts during the three 
years immediately subsequent to the war, in themselves con- 
stituted a very great stimulus to consumption, and were ther^ 
fore equivalent to the creation of new domestic markets or to 
the continuance of those previously existing. The amount 
thus disbursed from the 1st of April, 1865, to the 1st of June, 
1869, was in round figures about $ 700,000,000 ; a great part 
or all of which was immediately invested in the purchase of 
food, clothing, shelter, implements, transportation, or business, 
and really constituted a fund on which the men of our volun- 
teer army re-established themselves in the pursuits of peace. 

It is therefore obvious that it has not been possible for the 
country, until within a comparatively recent period, to resume 
its natural industrial relations, or to determine by actual ex- 
perience the full effect of the burden of its increased taxation, 
or of the laws and methods under which such taxation is im- 
posed and collected. But the time has come when such an 
examination can be properly instituted ; and when, exceptional 
disturbing causes having ceased, we may determine our present 
economical position, and with a reasonable degree of assurance 
forecast the future. 

No one would have a right to expect that the country, after 
experiencing a gigantic war and incurring an immense debt, 
would at once recover all it had lost, or that, having sown the 
whirlwind, it could escape reaping the storm. But for the time 
let us put aside the question of drawbacks and liabilities, and, 
like prudent merchants, take account of our resources and 
capacities, in order to see what we may legitimately expect in 
the future. 

We are a nation of forty millions, unsurpassed in intelligence, 
indomitable in will, fertile in expedient. Our territory, washed 
by three oceans, and extending from the arctic to the tropics, is 
too vast for most persons even yet to realize that its geograph- 
ical centre is not far from the head-waters of the Columbia River, 

VOL. cxm. — NO. 232. 8 
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and is eight hundred miles west of the Mississippi. Its variety 
of soil, of climate, and of crops is so great and its means of 
intercommimication so ample, that a deficiency of food which, 
in other countries, is ever a source of anxiety, is, in the United 
States, a matter of impossibility, inasmuch as the very condi- 
tions which result in injury to one staple in one section are 
productive of benefit elsewhere to another. We have a form of 
government in which the will of the people constitutes the law. 
We have a thousand million acres of fertile land as yet unoc- 
cupied. We have an annual immigration of 350,000, mainly 
persons who have passed the age of childhood, ready to occupy, 
to produce, to consume, and pay taxes, and whose annual 
money value to the country cannot be estimated at less than 
$ 300,000,000. We have the largest area of land in the world 
especially adapted to the cultivation of cotton, but of which 
not three acres in a hundred have ever, at any one time, been 
put under cultivation. We have more coal, the source of mo- 
tive-power, than is possessed by all other countries together. 
In short, we have all the conditions under which labor can 
attain its maximum of productiveness, and capital receive its 
greatest reward. Therefore, if there is any place on the earth 
where labor and capital can and ought to harmonize, that place 
is the United States ; and if to-day they are not in harmony, 
the obstacles are all artificial, not one natural. Pauper labor, 
moreover, so often ranted about and so often prophesied, can- 
not exist, and never has existed, except through man's igno- 
rance and shiftlessness, in any country where fertile land can 
be had for the occupation or purchased by the acre at less than 
an average day's wages ; for the free possession and cultivation 
of fertile land always insures to its possessor a generous support : 
and when manufacturing or other occupations afibrd less than 
this, the tendency will be to quit the latter and embrace the 
former. 

Such, then, is a partial statement of the conditions under 
which the nation exists. They are more favorable than have 
ever been bestowed upon any other people. They bring pros- 
perity, great and abiding, which, as experience shows, even the 
calamity of civil war can only check, not destroy. But right 
here it is especially important to note and bear in mind that 
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these conditions of prosperity axe in the main natural, the gift 
of God, entirely independent of laws, certainly of any recent 
legislation, and that the prosperity they entail would be es- 
sentially the same whether the government was free or mon- 
archical, or its administration Republican or Democratic. This 
proposition is the more worthy of attention, since, as we believe, 
it is the want of a clear appreciation of its truth that to-day 
oflFers the greatest obstacle to the attainment of a much larger 
prosperity and a much greater degree of national progress ; the 
inevitable results of natural growth being constantly and most 
impudently put forward as the consequence of legislation, when, 
if the whole truth were shown, it would be found that nearly 
every instance of growth that can be cited within the last ten 
years has been made in spite of legislation, and that legislation, 
so far from having helped to national progress, has really been 
only a hindrance. And this unfounded assumption, this con- 
necting together as cause and consequence results which have 
legitimately no such connection, more than all else blinds the 
nation to its true material condition, and is held to absolve us 
from the necessity of investigation and reform. 

We look for plenty, and we find an almost universal com- 
plaint, among the producing or laboring classes, that the receipts 
from income or wages are entirely disproportionate to the 
expenses of living. We enumerate our resources and jpyadi- 
cate abundant employment for all willing to work, yet we find 
enforced idleness, ships unemployed, commerce departing from 
its old and legitimate channels, producers of great staple arti- 
cles complaining that they are working to no profit, imports 
increasing, and exports of domestic manufactures relatively 
decreasing, trade dull, collections difficult. We feel that we 
have a right to look for harmony between labor and capital, 
because we are certain that natural conditions in the United 
States are such as ought to secure for both an ample reward ; 
and instead of this, we find antagonism, strikes, combinations, 
trade-unions, suspension of production, although those who 
advocate these measures in Europe frankly confess that they 
discover no similar necessity for the same in the United States. 
We would point to the further most singular fact, that during 
the last few years the representatives of almost every indus- 
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trial profession in the country — the manufacturers of cotton, 
of wool, of pig-iron, of boots and shoes, of coal, of salt, and of 
petroleum ; the miller, the lumberman, and the hatter ; the 
makers of paper, of glass, and of nails — have met in conven- 
tion and resolved that it is expedient to diminish production : 
as if there could be any such thing as over-production so long 
as there were any hungry to be fed, naked to be clothed and 
warmed, or homeless to be sheltered; or, as if abundance of 
any of the necessities and comforts of life could ever be any- 
thing but a blessing. We find, furthermore, notwithstanding 
our vast resources, that out of all our multiplied products there 
are practically only two or three which cannot be produced un- 
der more favorable circumstances elsewhere, viz. cotton, gold, 
and petroleum, and that any advantage we may have in respect 
to these is due to natural causes rather than to our own efforts, 
and extends no further than to the material in its most ele- 
mentary or unelaborated condition.* 

Now it neither avails anything nor is it pertinent to attempt 
answering these statements by referring to our constant increase 
in wealth, product, population, and territory, or to fall back with 
the Secretary of the Treasury in opinionated self-complacency 
upon the circumstance that he knows of somebody in the back 
country of Massachusetts who had two pigs and three hens last 
year, while ten years ago the same person had only one pig 
and no hens ; that as he looks out of the car windows, in travel- 
ling from Groton to Washington along the richest and most 
densely populated section of our country, he observes every one 
busy ; and that after he gets to Washington he finds the reve- 
nues from taxation coming in without interruption. Neither 
will it much longer be considered satisfactory to say, with the 
President, that there is gold enough in the Rocky Mountains 
and profit enough in San Domingo to pay the national debt and 

* The value of the exports of the United States for the calendar year 1870 is 
returned at $ 506,000,000 currency, of which the following constitute the princi- 
pal items: cotton, $219,373,000 ; petroleum and other oils, $37,692,000; hullion, 
$66,097,000 : total, $323,162,000. If to this we add the value of the breadstuffs 
exported, $65,000,000; tobacco, $18,000,000; provi ions, $29,000,000; and oil- 
cnke, $3,768,140, the total aggregate becomes $ 439,000,000, leaving but a compar- 
atively trifling amount to represent the value of the exported surplus of all other 
industries. 
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make us all rich ; as if a dollar earned in Arizona, or in a fever- 
stricken island of the tropics, that for two centuries has resisted 
all attempts at civilization, were worth any more than a dollar 
created by raising wheat in Iowa, packing pork in Cincinnati, 
or making shoes in Massachusetts, especially when the min- 
ing statistics indicate that every dollar taken from White Pine 
has cost the country a dollar and a quarter to get it ; and his- 
tory proves that all the wealth that has ever been gained from 
San Domingo has been watered with tears, crusted with blood, 
and wrung from unwilling labor by the lash. 

In opposition to these views of the administration, a very 
ugly series of statistics may be presented. Thus, if we take 
as one measure of national prosperity the comparative use and 
demand for sugar and coffee, we shall find that the consumption 
of each of these staple articles was considerably less per capita 
in 1869 than it was in 1859, although, during the intervening 
ten years, four millions of blacks had passed from a condition 
of non-consumers to that of consumers.* Manufacturers and 
dealers also state that our people use a comparatively smaller 
number of boots, shoes, and hats now than they did before the 
war ; while it is positively known that the consumption of cotton 
cloth (measured in pounds) was less in the United States dur- 
ing the year 1870, with 39,000,000 of people, than it was in 
1859, with 30,000,000. 

What answer, we would ask, is to be made to these state- 
ments ? Do our people like sugar and coffee less now than 
then ? Have their necessities and uses for boots, shoes, hats, 
and cotton cloth been obviated by any change in climate or 
by the introduction of a new civilization from San Domingo ? 
Or is it that our population desire and require these things no 
less, but have less of ability to purchase and obtain them ? 

Or, as bearing upon the general business of the country, 
what is to be said of the circumstance that the mercantile 

* Consamption of sagar, 1859, (Atlantic slope) . . . 965,852,160 lbs. 

" 1869, " "... 1,104,093,760 " 

" coffee, 1859, « ** ... 99,380 tons. 

" " 1869, " " . . . . 108,479 " 

Population, 1859, 30,000,00a 

" 1869, 38,600,000 

See Moring's (New York) Commercial Sugar and Coffee circulars. 
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* It eboold not in fairness be orerlooked, in this connection, that i 
of fifteen per cent in the value of the greenback dollar, as between Jnii 
and Janunrj 1. 1671, shows that the fall in the gold preminni, invul 
prices generali;, materially diminished the amount of lo&ns iequiri.1. 
the same quantit; of commodities. 
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its most highly remunerated and intelligent labor ? Not at all ; 
but, in major part, with its most crude and unelaborated raw 
materials, three fourths of which represent the gifts of God, and 
the other one fourth labor, but labor of the most unskilled 
and poorest paid description ; and altogether it presents a 
type of commercial exchanges characteristic of nations but one 
remove from barbarism. 

But the treasury tells us, in its monthly bulletins of exports 
and imports, — for the accuracy and fulness of which we would 
give all credit, — that aflFairs are improving ; and the country is, 
from time to time, congratulated that trade and exchanges are 
returning to their old and normal condition. Now it must be 
admitted that there has been of late an improvement. We had 
more of cotton and petroleum to sell during the last calendar 
year than the year before ; and the necessities of the French 
required them to buy of us — for the reason that they could 
not, for the time being, buy elsewhere — a large amount of 
arms and munitions of war, so that we increased our exports 
of merchandise about fifty millions for the year 1870. 

But let us examine the details of last year's business. Leav- 
ing for a moment the movement of specie and bullion out of the 
account, it will be found that we bought of foreign merchandise 
for the year 1870 to the (specie) value of 1461,000,000 ; and 
that we gave in exchange for it domestic merchandise to the 
(specie) value of $387,000,000 and foreign merchandise previa 
ously bought of somebody else to the value of $ 16,000,000 addi- 
tional, leaving an adverse balance on the merchandise accomit, 
to be settled in some other way, of about $58,000,000. We 
shall also find that foreign nations did not want so much of our 
breadstufis as they did the year previous, by f 10,000,000 ; of to- 
bacco, by $ 8,000,000 ; of hops and naval stores, by $ 3,000,000 ; 
while of our domestic manufactures generally they seem to 
have wanted little of any kind. And it is furthermore to be 
noted, as a matter of not a little significance, that while in 
1869 about 73 per cent of all that came into or went out of 
the country was carried in foreign vessels or vehicles, in 1870 
the proportion thus carried had increased to nearly 80 per 
cent. 

But this is by no means the whole story. We owe abroad 
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on national account about $1,000,000,000, funded debt; 
and on account of railroads and other corporations about 
111600,000,000 more. On the national part of this debt we 
pay our interest regularly ; on the remainder we pay on part, 
and on part we do not pay ; but the whole aggregate of annual 
interest for which we feel bound to provide cannot be less than 
$ 80,000,000. If to this we add $ 24,000,000 to represent the 
excess of freights carried in foreign bottoms, — a very low 
estimate, — and as much more to represent the excess of 
annual expenditure of Americans travelling abroad over the 
expenditures of foreigners travelling in the United States, 
and deduct 1 30,000,000 — a large estimate — to represent the 
specie brought in by immigrants, we have an annual aggre- 
gate balance of at least $ 156,000,000 accruing indebtedness ; 
which was settled last year by exporting $ 56,000,000 net of 
specie or bullion, or $ 23,000,000 more than the previous year, 
and going into debt for the balance. 

Now, while no writer of any of the modern schools of econo- 
mists supports or indorses in any degree the old balance of 
trade notion, that a nation, in order to be prosperous, must 
always export more than it imports ; and while we must recog- 
nize to the fullest extent the truth of the proposition that gold 
is as much the product of our industry as wheat, cotton, or 
petroleum, and that there is no better use that can be made 
of it than to pay our debts, must we not at the same time 
frankly confess to a feeling that we do not altogether like 
that condition of things which induces foreign nations to re- 
quire of us gold in the settlement of exchanges, rather than 
cloth, furniture, or hardware ; and that too, not because they 
want our gold in itself more than they do our cloth, our furni- 
ture, and our hardware, but because they know that our gold 
will buy much more of these same articles in some other mar- 
ket than it will in our own : and as Americans and friends of 
our industry, would we prefer that condition of aCFairs which 
would foster those branches that require the most diversified 
and skilled labor rather than those in which chance, as in 
mining, constitutes an element of success, or in which the 
most unskilled labor stands on a par in the way of production 
with that which is the best paid and most intelligent ? 
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But as showing more clearly the abnormal condition of our 
present system of foreign exchanges, let us take as example 
the trade between the United States and the Argentine Repub- 
lic of South America, — an example, although before made use 
of, is nevertheless always pertinent. The necessities of trade 
between the two countries belong in the first instance to the 
United States, for we have not a supply of domestic hides suf- 
ficient to meet our consumption of leather ; and in addition, 
have practically no supply whatever of either goat-skins or 
horse-hair. The Argentine Republic has these articles espe- 
cially to sell, and if she is willing to dispose of them on terma 
equally advantageous with other nations, it is not a matter of 
choice on the part of the United States whether she will trade^ 
but a matter of necessity. 

It is also worth while to diverge for a moment from the sub- 
ject under consideration, and see how important is this supply 
of foreign hides to domestic industry, and how good a thing the 
United States makes of it. Thus the value of all the hides 
and skins annually used in the United States, both foreigu 
and domestic, is about 1 70,000,000 ; but the value which 
labor and capital adds to these same hides and skins when 
they are manufactured into boots and shoes, trunks, har- 
nesses, sadlery, and the like is at least 1 225,000,000 ; the 
major part of which large sum represents the wages paid to 
the 180,000 operatives engaged in these branches of manufac- 
ture, — a number far greater than is employed in any other 
special department of domestic industry. 

As might be inferred from this showing, the United States 
continues to purchase hides from the Argentine States, and 
continues to add to her wealth and to the sources of employ- 
ment for her people by doing so; but in thus purchasing we 
find that the United States stands on a difierent footing from 
other commercial nations. Thus the Argentine States in send- 
ing us hides and skins require an equivalent ; they have no 
forests, few manufactures, and an insufficient supply of bread- 
stufis ; they therefore require lumber, flour, textile fabrics, 
especially coarse cottons and calicoes, furniture, ready-made 
clothing, wagons, hats, boots and shoes, sadlery, paints, paper, 
hardware, and a thousand other articles which the United 
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States is capable of producing in almost unlimited quantity, 
is very desirous of selling, and with many of which, further- 
more, it has been claimed that our markets are glutted by 
over-production. The people of the Argentine Republic, more- 
over, do not desire payment for their products in the precious 
metals, and, if obliged to receive them, must immediately ex- 
change them for the commodities named, which are absolutely 
essential to their existence as a civilized people. Now, as 
the United States stands to the Argentine Republic in the 
relation of its best customer, and as the two nations are 
closely assimilated to each other through continental position 
and a common form of government, and as the former is 
especially capable and desirous of supplying to the latter the 
commodities which it absolutely needs, it might naturally be 
supposed that the trade between the two would be reciprocal. 
But the contrary is the case. The United States bought, 
in 1870, upwards of three dollars' worth of Argentine pro- 
ductions for every one of domestic product sent in return; 
or i 6,414,600 imports, gold valuation^ in 1870, as compared 
with $2,281,000 exports, currency valuation^ in the same year; 
while in the case of Great Britain the average of imports into 
the Argentine States for the last few years have been four 
times greater than the exports received from the latter coun- 
try ; thus indicating that the adverse balance in the exchanges 
of the United Stq,tes with the Argentine Republic is settled in 
the first instance by Great Britain.* 

* A recent writei', indorsed by the New York Tribune, has endeavored to 
show that this illustration amounts to nothing as an argument, for the reason that 
the exports from the United States to Buenos Ayres.have increased during the 
last few years, and are apparently more favorable than they were previous to the 
war. But this pleading is a mere attempt to avoid the real issue presented ; for 
making whatever allowance we may for an increase of exports from the United 
States to Buenos Ayres, the fact nevertheless remains, that the balance of ex- 
changes in this trade for the year 1870 was unfavorable to the United States in the 
ratio of three to one ; and as further showing how dangerous a little knowledge is 
on these subjects, the critics referred to have overlooked the fact that a very 
considerable part of the export trade of the Argentine States with the United 
States, namely, wool, has been in a great degree destroyed — prohibited — by 
the wool tariff of 1867 ; and that if we had imported from the Argentine States in 
1870, in addition to other articles, the proportion and value of wool imported 
in 1865, the balance of exchanges between the two countries would have been even 
more unfavorable in 1870 for the United States than it was during 1859. 
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This result is due, not to any unwillingness on the part of 
the people of the Argentine Republic to exchange product for 
product with the United States, but simply and solely to the 
fact that the prices of nearly all commodities in the United 
States are so much higher than in all other markets of the 
world, that reciprocal trade with the South Americans is both 
disadvantageous and impossible. But the United States must 
have the hides and the skins and the horse-hair, and being 
unable to procure them in exchange for its cloth, its furniture, 
its flour, and its hardware, obtains them in this way : not by 
sending gold and silver direct to Buenos Ayres, but by pur- 
chasing, in the first instance, a bill of exchange on London, 
paying a banker's profit, and probably effecting the purchase 
to a greater or less extent by selling at a discount the govern- 
ment's or a railroad's obligation of indebtedness. The debt thus 
transferred to Great Britain is settled by the exportation to 
Buenos Ayres of British manufactures, paying another profit, 
in British vessels paying freights and commissions ; and when 
the British vessel has discharged her original cargo, she loads 
again with hides, skins, and horse-hair for the United States, 
while American vessels remain unbuilt and unemployed, and 
American manufacturers meet in convention and pass reso- 
lutions declaring that there is an over-production. And this 
peculiar and unnatural commerce, which has been described in 
detail as regards the Argentine States, goes on in much the 
same way month after month and year after year with other 
foreign nations, until there is not now one single country with 
which the United States exchanges on terms as commercially 
favorable as it did in 1859-60. 

In proof of this we ask attention to the following statis- 
tics : — 

Great Britain. 

« 

1860. 1869. 



Exports, domestic produce, $196,260,000 gold. $ 163,195,000 currencj. 

Imports, 138,596,000 " 201,799,000 gold. 

Spanish VTkst Indies. 

Exports, domestic produce, $13,713,000 gold. $15,479,000 currency. 

Imports, 41,450,000 " 69,903,000 gold. 
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Sweden and Swedish WiSst Indies. 

1860. 



1889. 



Exports, domestic produce. 
Imports, 



Exports, domestic produce, 
Imports, 



Exports, domestic produce. 
Imports, 



Exports, domestic produce, 
Imports, 



$1,513,876 gold. 
532,984 " 

Mexico. 

$3,338,739 gold. 
6,935,872 



it 



Sandwich Islands. 

$637,489 gold. 
367,659 



« 



Canada. 

$ 18,667,000 gold. 
23,851,000 



$166,974 currency. 
1,103,611 gold. 



$3,836,000 currency. 
7,232,000 gold. 



$700,962 currency. 
1,296,085 gold. 

1870. 



« 



$17,765,712 gold. 
39,507,642 



« 



In respect to the remarkable change in the trade between 
the United States and Canada shown in this accompanying 
table, Mr. J. N. Larned, in his " Report on the State of Trade 
between the United States and the British Possessions in North 
America," made to the Secretary of the Treasury, February, 
1871, says: — 

" Down to the close of 1862, when the derangement of the currency, 
the inflation of prices, and the disturbance of industries, produced by 
the war, began to work their effects, we had been selling the Provinces 
largely in excess of what we bought from them. The aggregate of 
their imports from us during the nine years ending with 1862 — eight 
of which were the years of the reciprocity treaty — was $ 172,641,372. 
The agnjregate of our imports from them in the same period was 
$133,230,473. The balance of trade in our favor was $39,410,899. 
But in 1863 the balance shifted to the other side, and ever since the 
preponderance against us has steadily and rapidly increased, until 
now we are exchanorinnr commodities for little more than one half that 
we buy from the British Provinces. Indeed, the exchange of our own 
productions covers less than one half of the amount that we are im- 
porting from the Provinces. 

" Comment upon the unsatisfactoriness of this state of trade seems 
to be quite unnecessary. The adverse balance is vastly too great to 
be analyzed into commercial * profits,* as an apparently adverse balance 
of trade often is ; and, moreover, the mode in which it is here arrived 
at, by comparison of the import entries in each country from the other, 
excludes almost all the elements of such analysis." 
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The following table also exhibits the reduction which has 
taken place in the export of certain products of domestic in- 
dustry, comparing 1860, the year before the war, with 1869, 
the last year for which the returns are readily accessible : — 





Exports, 1860, gold. 


Exports, 1869, gold. 


Boots and shoes. 


$782,525 


$356,290 


Wool and woollens, 


389,512 


237,325 


Carriages, 


816,978 


299,487 


Candles, 


760,528 


324,995 


Pot and pearl ashes. 


882,820 


187,004 


Books and paper. 


564,066 


290,098 


Manufactured tobacco. 


3,337,083 


2,101,335 


Soap, 


494,405 


384,950 


Trunks and valises, 


37,748 


24,800 


Paints and varnish. 


223,809 


91,452 


Gunpowder, 


467,972 


122,562 


Manufactures of marble and stone. 


176,239 


65,515 


" " india-rubber. 


240,841 


128,216 


Beer, ale, and porter, 


53,573 


9,755 


Garden and other seeds, 


596,910 


44,186 


Hides and skins. 


1,036,260 


219.918 


Animals, 


1,855,091 


689,508 



Now, this whole trade exhibit, notwithstanding all that may 
be written and said in respect to the advantage of using the 
cheap capital of other countries, has a bad look ; bad^ because 
it is not the way in which we formerly did business, — bad^ be- 
cause it is not the way in which Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Holland conduct their foreign exchanges ; fearf, 
because it means debt, for which obligations of future payment, 
bearing annual interest, are given in settlement ; fead, because 
it tends to strengthen and increase a present national tendency 
towards debt, — debt national, debt railroad and corporate, 
debt municipal and individual. 

We certainly should look with some distrust upon the man- 
agement of a farmer who, with plenty of the most fertile land 
and abundance of labor standing ready and anxious for employ- 
ment, should borrow money for the purchase of wheat, corn, 
and cabbages for his own consumption ; and, although he might 
prove that it was for his advantage to adopt this method of 
procedure, we should still think it worthy of inquiry, whether 
the conditions which thus made it for his advantage were not 
in themselves forced and unnatural. And then, again, in com- 
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mon wth many, we have a desire, but little expectation, that 
we may, during the next quarter of a century, get back to the 
recognition and use of a real standard of value in making our 
exchanges ; but there is clearly no chance of maintaining specie 
payments, even if we should once resume, so long as our annual 
obligations to foreigners for indebtedness, over and above the 
value of all ordinary merchandise appropriated in liquidation, 
exceeds three times our whole annual product of the precious 
metals, and so long, moreover, as our legislation makes it an 
advantage to our foreign creditors to receive specie in pay- 
ment, or acknowledgments of debt on which there is to be a 
continually accruing burden of interest. 

Again, what a terrible exhibition do the statistics of our 
commercial marine present, comparing 1870 with I860, and 
remembering that the population of the United States has 
increased at least twenty-three per cent in the interval. We 
ask attention to them. 

Total registered and licensed tonnage : — 

1860-61, 6,539,813 

1869-70, . . . . . . 4,246,507 

Tonnage employed in the coasting trade, which by law is protected from all 
foreign competition : — 

1860-61, 2,657,292 

1869-70, 2,595,328 

Tonnage employed in the cod-fishery . — 

1860-61 127,310 

1869-70, 82,612 

Tonnage employed in mackerel-fishery : — 

1860-61, 80,596 

1866-67 (last return), .... 31,498 

. Again, it appears from statistics published during the present 
year by the Treasury Department, that prior to 1862 the tonnage 
of American vessels entered at the ports of the British Empire 
was double the tonnage of British vessels entered at ports of 
the United States, but that since 1865 the tonnage of British 
vessels entered at ports of the United States has been double 
the tonnage of American vessels entered at ports of the British 
Empire. 
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In 1860 the number of entries in the trade between the 
United States and Brazil comprised 345 American and 118 
foreign vessels ; in 1869 this proportion had changed to 114 
American and 859 foreign. In 1860 there were 68 entries of 
American vessels in the trade between the United States and 
the Argentine Republic, and 8 foreign ; in 1869 the prpportion 
was 39 American and 33 foreign. In the direct trade with 
Great Britain, the entries for 1860 were 924 American and 
613 foreign ; in 1869 the figures were 365 American and 
1,391 foreign. In all history it would be difficult to find an 
instance where any nation has experienced, in so short a 
time, commercial changes of the magnitude indicated, and 
yet continued to exist with any degree of national strength 
and prosperity. 

Take another illustration. Since 1860 the business of man- 
ufacturing boots and shoes for general use has been almost 
completely revolutionized. Instead of being the result of the 
labor of men working upon a bench in small shops or apart- 
ments, with awl, lapstone, and hammer, it is now carried on in 
immense factories, with such perfection and adaptation of ma- 
chinery, that a pair of boots or shoes can be made in less time 
than it requires a visitor to inspect at leisure the processes ; 
while the increased power of production with a given amount 
of manual labor has been at least twenty-five per cent. The 
writer visited one of these large establishments in Massachu- 
setts during the past year, and, after having seen the industry 
of the United States and of Europe under circumstances perhaps 
more favorable than have ever before been granted to any one 
individual, he must confess to having never experienced a 
* greater interest than in witnessing the ingenuity, rapidity, and 
economy of the working there exhibited. When the leather is 
fiirst received, instead of being hammered to compact it, it is 
rolled ; instead of the several pieces which compose the boot 
or shoe being cut and trimmed by hand, they are cut to a pat- 
tern by dies, or punches. If the work is to be pegged, a single 
machine makes the pegs, punches the holes, drives the pegs, 
automatically adjusts the shoe to the progress of the work, and 
stops of its own accord when the pegging is complete. If the 
work is to be sewed, a machine performs it so rapidly that th(B 
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eye cannot follow the formation of the separate stitches. In like 
manner, by machinery, are the heels adjusted, fastened, and 
trimmed, the uppers blacked, and the soles smoothed and pol- 
ished ; one man, in this last department, doing with greater ease 
what formerly would have required the labor of twenty men. 
After a careful inspection of all these new processes, the writer 
went to the counting-room and said to the proprietor, " I have 
witnessed the marvellous perfection, skill, and economy of your 
manufacture ; please look at your books and tell me how the 
present cost of a case of boots or shoes, reckoned in gold, com- 
pares with the cost of the same in 1860." " There is no neces- 
sity," was the reply, " for me to look at my books. I know 
that it is at least thirty per cent greater now than it was in 
I860." Or, in other words, something has come in since 1860 
which has not only completely neutralized the whole benefit of 
this marvellous invention and adaptation of machinery, but has 
added thirty per cent to the cost of one of the most indispen- 
sable articles of domestic consumption. A few days later, in 
the city of New York, the writer fell in with one of our most 
experienced engineers and machinists, who had recently visited 
England for the special purpose of investigating the cost and 
conditions of iron ship-building. He stated that, since 1863 - 
64, the wages of the workmen employed in this business in 
Great Britain had advanced about fifteen per cent, but that, 
notwithstanding this, owing to the use and improvement of new 
machinery and the better application of knowledge, the cost 
of construction had materially decreased ; or, in other words, 
taking the two industries alluded to as the basis of comparison, 
the result of the last ten years in the United States has been to 
decrease the purchasing power of wages, increase the cost of 
the manufactured product, diminish consumption, and prevent 
exports ; while in Great Britain the result has been an in- 
crease of wages, a decreased cost of the finished product, an 
increase of consumption, and a very large augmentation of 
exports. 

The writer also obtained another illustration to the same 
eflFect from Mr. Mundella, the well-known hosiery manufacturer 
of Nottingham, England, and a member of Parliament, who, it 
will be remembered, visited this country during the autumn of 
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1870. This gentleman ascertained, as one result of inspecting 
the manufacture of hosiery at Lawrence and Philadelphia, that 
the diflFerence in favor of Europe in the cost of the paper boxes or 
cartoons for a dozen of circular or machine-made stockings was 
more than the average profit on the dozen of such stockings in 
Nottingham or Germany, although, through the application of 
machinery and labor-saving processes in the United States, we 
can turn out a better and more symmetrical box in much less 
time than the same can be produced elsewhere. And, as per- 
tinent to the same subject, it may also be stated that, when 
Mr. Mundella was in the United States, he was repeatedly 
waited upon by skilled workmen formerly in his employ, and 
expressly brought over by American corporations, with a re- 
quest for their old opportunities for employment, on the ground 
that, taking the purchasing power of wages into account, their 
labor was better remunerated in the old country than in the 
new. 

We will present one more picture. In the spring of 1867 
the writer visited a pier on the North River, in the city of New 
York, for the purpose of witnessing the embarkation of some 
friends for Europe. The steamer was the Fulton, the com- 
panion of the Arago, on the old New York and Havre line, 
— a vessel faultless in marine architecture, built some years 
previous to the breaking out of the war, and repaired after the 
war at an expense of several hundred thousand dollars. She 
was a noble and a favorite vessel ; and the writer well remem- 
bers, as he saw her majestically move oflF, that his heart swelled 
with pride at the thought that the American flag was yet borne 
by one first-class merchant steamer on the ocean. In March, 
a year ago, an errand for information took the writer to Mr. 
John Roach, of the Morgan Iron- Works, on the East River, 
and noticing a large steamer at the foundry dock, it was pro- 
posed to visit her. It was the same steamer Fulton in the 
process of demolition. Men in the cabin were stripping oflF the 
costly panelling, in the hold disconnecting the machinery; 
while old-junk men and small traders were bargaining and 
huckstering for the furniture of the state-rooms and the appur- 
tenances of the galleys and of the pantries. " How is this ? " 
it was asked. " Is the vessel worn out ? " " Not at all," was 
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the reply. " A few thousand dollars would make her as good 
as new, but there is no use for her. I took her for a debt a 
short time ago. I have oflFered her for sale repeatedly for 
$ 25,000, and finding no purchaser, I have concluded to break 
her up and sell her material as the only way to save myself. 
Look at those anchors and chain cables, the very be^t origi- 
nally, and just as good now, but no one in New York will make 
me an offer for them, for there are no vessels building in the 
United States large enough to require them, and no one can 
tell when there will be. And more than that," he continued, 
" ten years ago, within the radius of half a mile from where you 
now stand, there were at least 15,000 workmen directly or in- 
directly employed in building or repairing marine engines or 
other machinery of vessels and steamers. To-day, out of all 
the great establishments that then existed, — the Allaire, the 
-^tna, the Continental, the Novelty, and others, — there is only 
one left, and that employs but about 700 workmen on work of 
a miscellaneous description." 

Now how are such results as have been detailed to be ac- 
counted for? What has happened since 1860 which has driven 
our flag from the ocean, closed up our machine-shops, wiped out 
of existence great branches of industry, increased the cost of our 
products, diminished the purchasing power of wages, and rolled 
up annually a heavy balance of indebtedness against us and in 
favor of foreign nations ? 

In general three causes or agencies may be specified, — a 
large debt^ increased taxation and expenditure^ and a vicious 
and unsound currency. 

Dismissing for the present the last-named agency as some- 
thing which merits a separate and independent discussion, and 
merely remarking that it is now the nearly unanimous opinion 
of those who, from a practical and theoretical point of view, 
have given the subject the most attention, that the evil and 
disturbing influence of the present currency upon the industry 
and progress of the nation cannot well be underrated, let us 
exdmine the influence in the same direction of the recent in- * 
creased debt, taxation, and expenditure. 

Our debt, as we all know, is large, but the interest-bear- 
ing portion of it is only about one half as large as that of 
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Great Britain,* our great commercial rival. We have heavy 
taxation, but our taxation, per capita^ by reason of the in- 
terest on the national debt, is much less than that of Great 
Britain, or in about the ratio of twelve to sixteen. Deduct- 
ing furthermore the amount appropriated for the principal of 
the public debt, the annual expenditures of the United States 
— for interest and all other purposes — for 1869 - 70 were 
less than those of Great Britain for the same purposes by at 
least sixty millions of dollars.f Our climate since 1860 has 
not changed in character; our soil has not lost its fertility, 
or our crops their variety ; neither have any of our natural 
resources been materially diminished. On the contrary, they 
have in some respects greatly increased, for we have twenty- 
five thousand more miles of railway than we had in 1860, and 
eight millions more of population to help us to pay the debt 
and taxes ; and we are adding to the number of our producers 
and tax-payers at the rate of over one million per annum. 

The debt itself, then, and the taxation necessary to pay the 
interest upon it and provide for the government, cannot in 
themselves constitute a suflBcient cause for the results we have 
specified. Neither can local taxation in general be assigned 
as the main reason for the increased cost of national produc- 
tions ; for heavy as are these latter taxes, their increase has 
been on the exchanging and consuming population of the great 
cities rather than on the producing population of the towns 
and villages of the country, as is strikingly illustrated by the 
circumstance that, while the per capita taxation of the whole 
State of New York is the largest, with the exception of Massa- 
chusetts, of any State in the Union, the per capita taxation of 
so much of her population as lies outside of her seven or eight 
leading cities, and represents three fourths of the people of the 
StatCj runs down to almost as low an average as in Vermont, 
which is the most moderately taxed State of the Union. 

But, nevertheless, the question at issue is not a matter of 

* Debt of Great Britain, 1870, £793,000,000 ($3,965,000,000); interest-bear- 
ing debt of the United States, April 1, 1871, $1,968,000,000. 

t Total expenditures of the United States for 1869-70, exclusive of payment of 
the principal of the public debt, $ 309,653,000. See Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Total gross expenditure of Great Britain, 1868-69, £ 75,497,000 
($ 377,485,000). 
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\ there is no occasion to deceive ourselves in rela- 
itr; for apart from the currency, we can put our finger 
upon the exact source of our diflSculties, and declare the 
whole secret fipom the beginning. It is not the debt ; it is not 
the necessary burden of taxation incumbent upon us, but the 
method by which taxation is levied and collected, — a method 
which takes far more from the people than the treasury ever 
receives or needs, and which blights a harvest it cannot 
gather. 

An inquiry into the origin and maintenance of this defective 
method will show that it in part results from the ignorance 
and incompetency of those to whom the business of financial 
legislation is intrusted, and in part from selfishness and 
design. The present Secretary of the Treasury does not hesi- 
tate openly to avow his belief that there is no such thing as a 
science of political economy ; and, as might naturally be ex- 
pected from a person with such opinions, he adopts as the 
basis of his financial policy the principle that the prosperity of 
a great nation can be best promoted by the maintenance of an 
excessive taxation, or, what is the same thing, excessive depri- 
vation. 

Mr. John Sherman, the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Finance, in a speech delivered last year in Ohio, declared 
that he was imable to recognize any difference between a tariff" 
for revenue and a tariff" for protection ; and that, too, when he 
could hardly name an article in the tariff*, on which duties had 
been levied mainly with a view to protection, in respect to 
which there had not been, not only a resulting loss to the 
treasury, but a heavy burden of indirect taxation entailed upon 
the people ; while General Grant, in a message which the Lon- 
don Spectator declared to be the most idiotic of state papers, 
gravely assured the country that the employment of foreign 
vessels, carrying freight at lower rates and with greater de- 
spatch than American vessels could carry it, " was equivalent 
to throwing' money into the sea^^^ as if the Yankee nation had 
forgotten the good old maxim of their fathers, " that a penny 
saved was as good as a penny earned^^ and needed instruction 
to the contrary. And when we look back on the record of 
individual effort in the last few years of Congressional ses- 
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sions, there is much to remind us of that monarch of England, 
Charles II., who was called merry but never wise, who con- 
cluded one of his speeches to Parliament by saying: "ilnd 
pray do not forget to contrive some good short bills, tvhich may 
improve the industry of the country ; and so God bless your 
councils.** 

In truth, the war and its necessities brought to the surface a 
class of men who were the beetles and the wedges by which 
the system of slavery and its abominations was cleft asunder, 
crushed, and destroyed ; and as beetles and wedges they did 
the work that was expected of them, did it well, and are en- 
titled therefor to the thanks of the country. But now that the 
war is over and slavery become a thing of the past, these 
instruments are as little adapted to the reconstruction of our 
finances and the development of our resources as would be 
crow-bars and sledge-hammers for the adjustment and regula- 
tion of marine chronometers. 

But a more immediate influence in creating and maintaining 
the existing methods of taxation is to be found in the assump- 
tion, no doubt in many cases honestly accepted, but more fre- 
quently maintained through pure selfishness and the greed of 
money-getting, that whenever a tax or rate of duty can be 
shown to be for the benefit of a private interest, the same must 
prove equally advantageous to the whole country. As Ameri- 
cans we believe in fostering and developing the interests and 
industry of our own country in preference to the interests and 
industry of any other country. We would go even further, 
and as protection is a good and, in itself, honest word, we 
would protect American industry. But what is American 
industry ? It is not the raising of cotton in Mississippi, 
and the spinning it into yarn or cloth in Massachusetts ; it is 
not the digging of gold in California, the raising of grain in 
Ibwa, the forging of iron at Pittsburg, the packing of pork in 
Cincinnati, the manufacture of hats at Newark, or the build- 
ing of ships in New York. It is not one, but all of these that 
constitute American industry ; and when we say that we are in 
favor of protecting American industry, we mean that we are in 
favor of protecting and favoring all branches as fairly and 
equitably as possible, and not of protecting one interest with 
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one hand and, at the same time, striking down and destroying 
some equally meritorious interest with the other. And then, 
again, we would recognize the further fact, that taxation, or the 
taking away of one's property for other than personal purposes, 
is an act of deprivation, in the abstract an evil; and al- 
though the exercise of taxation, like the taking of medicine, is 
often necessary and results in great good, yet we would not, 
on that account, advocate either the payment of taxes or the 
dosing with medicine on general principles, when either could 
be dispensed with. 

But there are people who think diflFerently, who regard tax- 
ation as something good in itself, and who, although always 
talking of protection to American industry, do not mean there- 
by industry in general, but always some special industry. 

In support of these views it is proposed to oflFer a few illus- 
trations, as far more convincing than any other form of argu- 
ment. 

Liebig, the world-renowned chemist, remarks in one of his 
works, that when we reflect upon the important relation which 
Bulphuric acid sustains to the great industries, — the bleaching, 
dyeing, and printing of cottons, the manufacture of glass, of 
soap, of paper, of phosphorus and matches, of refined oils and 
fertilizers, and many other articles, — it is no exaggeration to 
say that the commercial prosperity of a country may be very 
accurately measured and estimated by the amount of this arti- 
cle consumed, and also by its comparative price or cost. Meas- 
ured by this standard, the situation of the United States is far 
from flattering, for the price of sulphuric acid is to-day more 
than double what it is in the commercial countries of Europe, 
and its per capita consumption much less than it is in either 
Great Britain, Belgium, or Germany. 

Shortly after the war, when it became a matter of great im- 
portance to resuscitate the industry of the South and restore 
our supremacy in the raising of cotton, there were discovered 
on the coast of South Carolina immense deposits of fossil bones, 
which, when treated with sulphuric acid, became converted 
into soluble phosphate of lime, the fertilizer above all others 
best adapted to the necessities of the cotton-planter. It would, 
of course, seem natural that these deposits, extremely bulky in 
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their character, should be treated at or near the place where 
they are found. And so, doubtless, they have been ; but it was 
nevertheless stated in the Senate, in the debate on this subject 
(June 29, 1870), that it was more profitable " to send the crude 
deposit to England, have it manufactured there and returned 
to our shores for sale, than to make it ourselves." And when 
it was proposed in the last Congress to do something to reduce 
and cheapen the cost of sulphuric acid, by taking ofi" from the 
forty-seven millions of pounds of sulphur annually imported into 
the United States the duty of six dollars per ton on the crude 
and ten dollars on sulphur freed from its abundant bulky impur- 
ities, and thus allow us to avail ourselves without limit of the 
great natural deposits of this article on the coast of Sicily, the 
place to which all other nations go, where it can be obtained 
almost for the mere cost of collecting, Mr. Senator Morrill of 
Vermont, a man who, for purity of character and general intel- 
ligence, has few equals in the national councils, objected, on the 
ground that there were some people in the State of Vermont 
who were engaged in the comparatively small business of mak- 
ing sulphur from iron pyrites, and that a reduction of the duty 
on imported sulphur would be prejudicial to their interests ; or, 
in other words, the interests of a little capital and a few men in 
Vermont were of far more importance, in the opinion of Senator 
Morrill, than the interest of the masses to cheapen cloth, soap, 
glass, paper, oil, and fertilizers, and through cheapening to 
increase consumption, and lead thereby to increased product 
and industrial development. And worse than this. Senator 
Sherman, chairman of the Committee on Finance, pleaded for 
the retention of the tax, on the ground that the government 
needed the revenue; as if any government, except in dire 
necessity, could aflFord to raise revenue by taxing one of the 
fundamental elements of its industry, and least of all a govern- 
ment which at that time and ever since has exhibited a surplus 
of from five to eight millions per month over and above all its 
expenditures. 

Take another illustration, as showing how what may be 
termed a great national branch of production has been restricted 
by the influence of what is falsely called " protection " to home 
industry. We allude to the manufacture of fur and felt hats. 
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This industry had established itself in this country before the 
Revolution, and had become so prosperous that hostile legisla- 
tive measures were especially passed by the British Parliament 
in regard to it. Previous to 1860 America made better and 
cheaper hats than could be made in any other country. She 
exported a seventh part of all her product. She had invented 
a machine of the most ingenious character, which formed and 
shaped the hat almost automatioally. Now what is the condi- 
tion of this business ? The exportation of hats has diminished. 
Nova Scotia, the West Indies, Australia, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, which formerly bought hats of us, now buy them 
elsewhere. The price at home has so far increased that our 
people wear proportionally fewer hats than they formerly did. 
The business has become unprosperous, and within the last two 
years the leading manufacturers and dealers have suflFered im- 
mense losses or become bankrupt. The reason of all this is 
so obvious, that no one who will take pains to examine the 
question can possibly miss it. The body of the hat is composed 
of fur or wool, separate or mixed. Not having yet been reduced 
so far as to feel obliged to keep rabbits for their fur, we import 
coney fur from Germany. If we import it on the skin, we pay 
ten per cent; if cut from the skin, twenty per cent. The 
reason of the diflFerence is to be found in the fact that there is 
but one very prominent firm in the United States that cuts 
hatters' fur. They have, it is reported, a machine that does 
the work with the smallest possible amount of manual labor, — 
a machine which has never been patented, and which is guarded 
with the utmost secrecy, for fear of imitation or use by others 
either in this country or in Europe ; and the parties interested, 
having made an immense fortune out of the business, desire 
that tlieir successors may do likewise. If wool is used instead 
of hair, experience has shown that one kind of wool, namely, 
that grown at the Cape of Good Hope, is most desirable, by rea- 
son of its peculiar felting qualities, and on this the manufacturer 
pays a duty of about one hundred per cent. The inside silk 
lining, a speciality of silk imported from France, pays sixty per 
cent ; the silk ribbon on the outside sixty per cent more ; and 
the inside leather, or " sweat-band," forty-five per cent ; while 
the hat itself, if manufactured in Europe from fiir and other 
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materials entirely free from all these taxes, is admitted into 
the United States at a duty of thirty-five per cent ; and if 
from wool, at from twenty to fifty cents per pound, and thirty- 
five per cent ad valorem. Is it any wonder that, under these 
circumstances, the hat business does not flourish in the United 
States, and that our people pay more for hats than the people 
of any other country on the face of the globe ? 

Take another illustration. Ryland's " Iron Trade Circular " 
for March 4, 1871, published at Birmingham, England, has the 
following paragraph : — 

" The edge-tool trade is well sustained, and we have less of the 
effects of American competition. That this competition is severe, how- 
ever, is a fact that cannot be ignored, and it applies to many other 
branches than that of edge-tools. Every Canadian season affords 
unmistakable evidence that some additional article of English hardware 
is being supplanted by the produce of Northern States, and it is noto- 
rious how largely American wares are rivalling those of the mother 
country in other of our colonial possessions, as well as upon the Conti- 
nent." 

Does it occur to the reader to ask, in view of this testimony 
of the superiority of American edge-tools, under what circum- 
stances foreign competition has been overcome and set at 
defiance? Does he know that the American manufacturer 
pays from 40 to 60 per cent more for his iron and steel 
than his SheflBeld competitor ; and in the manufacture of table 
and pocket cutlery, 10 per cent more for his bone for han- 
dles, and, until within a few months, from ten to twenty per 
cent more for his ivory ? As an illustration, furthermore, of 
how our present revenue system tends to annoy and repress 
certain great branches of industry, instead of fostering and 
stimulating them, an incident of recent occurrence may be 
related. The continually increasing demand and consequently 
increasing price for ivory has long made the production of an 
artificial ivory a desideratum ; and a patented compound in- 
vented in England and known as " Parkesine," or " Xylotile," 
has recently been imported in considerable quantities for the 
purpose of being used for knife-handles in place of ivory, in the 
manufacture of table cutlery. The secret of the composition 
of this ivory substitute is substantially as follows. Gun-cotton, 
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which is ordinary cotton converted by treatment with nitric acid 
into an explosive substance, is dissolved in naphtha, and con- 
verted into a clear but very adhesive liquid termed collodion. 
The collodion thus formed is mixed with zinc-white, ivory-dust, 
and various coloring materials, and through kneading, baking, 
and pressure there results a hard lustrous substance, resem- 
bling marble or bone, and capable of being sawed or worked as 
readily as either of the above-mentioned substances. When 
first imported it was passed as an unenumerated material, at 
10 or 20 per cent duty ; but after its use had become some- 
what extensive, the duty was raised to 35 per cent, on the 
ground that it was a manufacture of cotton, — a decision about 
as sensible as it would be to impose the same tariflF on bread- 
stuffs, crackers, or maccaroni as upon ice, for the reason that 
water is an essential constituent of all ordinary breadstuflFs, 
and under some circumstances assumes the form of ice. And 
this decision, on appeal, was aflBrmed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to be correct. " I have been a protectionist all my life," 
said a leading manufacturer of cutlery to the writer, " but after 
such a decision as that by the Treasury Department, and with a 
continuance of the present enormous duties on all the steel we 
use, I find myself very fast departing from the ways of the 
fathers." 

Now it would not seem to require any great amount of knowl- 
edge to perceive that . the way to extend the manufacture and 
sale of edge-tools in the United States, to concentrate, in 
fact, the major part of the business of the world in this indus- 
try in this country, would be to reduce the duties on steel and 
iron, and thereby put the American manufacturer, as regards 
the cost of his raw material, somewhat more on a par with his 
foreign competitor. But to such a proposition a compara- 
tively few men engaged in making steel at Pittsburg and 
elsewhere, notwithstanding they have enjoyed for the last ten 
years a most enormous protection, vehemently shout no ; and 
although there are one hundred men employed in the United 
States in manufacturing steel into knives, axes, tools, and 
machinery of every description, where there is one engaged in 
making steel, yet thus far the voices of the few have prevailed 
against the voices of the many, and the American people 
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continue to pay more for their steel and their tools and their 
machinery than any other nation on the face of the earth, 
civilized or uncivilized. And it does not require any extensive 
acquaintance with the principles of political and social economy 
to perceive that the nation which increases the cost of its tools 
and its machinery, increases thereby the cost of all that the 
tools and the machinery make, and thus imposes the very 
heaviest and most destructive burden upon its industry and 
progress that it is possible for the mind of man to devise and 
initiate. 

But the instances of iniquitous tariflF enactment, resulting in 
loss to the treasury and increased burdens upon the people, 
for which ignorance or diversity of views in respect to economic 
principles cannot be pleaded as excuse, are much more worthy 
of attention. 

Take first, for example, the article of quinine, the stand- 
ard remedy for fever and ague and general debility, a free 
supply of which is almost a necessary condition of existence 
in some portions of bur country. Quinine is an extract from 
Peruvian bark, which grows only in South America, and is 
prepared mainly through the use of alcohol, which dissolves 
the alkaloid and leaves the other impurities. Before the war 
Peruvian bark was admitted free, and quinine paid a low duty 
of 15 per cent ; but the war necessitated revenue, and a 
duty was imposed on bark of 20 per cent. To compensate 
the manufacturers for this advance, an internal-revenue tax, 
and the increased cost of alcohol, although it was afterwards 
shown that the alcohol used was not wasted to any great 
extent, but redistilled and used over and over again, the duty 
on quinine was increased to 45 per cent. But in 1867 the 
internal-revenue tax was taken off, and in 1869 the price of 
alcohol, through the reduction of the tax on distilled spirits, 
was reduced more than one half ; but still the manufacturers 
held on to the protection of 45 per cent. By the act of July, 
1870, the duty on bark of 20 per cent was removed and the 
. import made free; but the Hon. William B. Kelley, that 
eminent friend of American industry, who managed this 
matter for the benefit of the two principal quinine manufac- 
turers in the country, who live in Philadelphia, took good 
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caxe that the duty of 45 per cent on quinine should remain 
undisturbed. 

What has been the result ? Previous to the breaking out of 
the Franco-German war, quinine could have been imported 
from Europe free of duty for $ 1.65 per ounce. The American 
price then ruled uniformly at $2.25 per ounce, giving its 
American manufacturers an advantage of about 60 cents per 
ounce, or, at the rate of $240,000 per annum, on an estimated 
annual consumption of at least 400,000 ounces over and above 
any foreign import. When, however, the Prussians, in their 
siege operations about Paris, burnt the quinine factory of Pele- 
tier, the largest in Europe, the American manufacturers, 
not content with their already ample profit and advantage, im- 
mediately advanced the price of quinine, and it is now quoted 
stiflF at $ 2.40 per ounce ; which on a consumption of 600,000 
ounces, the duty being now practically prohibitive, would give 
an additional annual advantage or profit of $ 75,000. It is 
true that the price of bark is somewhat higher at present than 
it was a year ago, but there has been no increase of cost to 
warrant any such diflFerence of price as exists between the 
European and American product. 

Take another case. Some ten or fifteen years ago a New 
England mechanic invented a wonderfully ingenious machine 
for making wood-screws. As is generally the case, the invent- 
or does not seem to have made much profit by the invention, 
but the company into whose hands it passed did, and for 
years they have, according to current report, paid dividends on 
watered stock of from 100 to 150 per cent per annum. But 
in order successfully to use this machine, which made screws 
cheaper and better than screws were ever made before, and 
which did away with the labor of hundreds and thousands of 
operatives formerly employed in the manufacture, it was neces- 
sary to protect American industry, and a duty of 11 cents a 
pound, or about 125 per cent on the cost of similar screws in 
Em'ope, was accordingly imposed and is yet maintained ; and 
for the year 1870 the treasury received from the duties on im- 
ported screws, " commonly known as wood-screws " as the law 
expresses it, less than eighteen thousand dollars, while the 
American people paid more for their screws than was neces- 
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sary by at least a million of dollars.* And Mr. Sherman, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, senator from 
Ohio, says he can see no difiFerence between a tariflf for revenue 
and a tariflf for protection. 

Formerly the tops or uppers of ladies' and children's shoes 
were made exclusively of morocco or kid-skin ; but it was dis- 
covered that certain peculiar fabrics of cloth, called " lasting " 
and " serge," made of long hairy wool of the kind that is grown 
in warm latitudes, were much better adapted for the manufacture 
of this variety of shoes than leather. The idea became im- 
mensely popular in the United States ; and the shoes thus made, 
being lighter, cheaper, more elastic, and equally durable, were 
imiversally adopted. Being, moreover, particularly adapted to 
warm climates, a very large export trade in these shoes sprung 
up betwfien the United 'States, South America, and the West 
Indies. But, in an evil day, a few men in Massachusetts con- 
ceived the idea that they could make a little money out of the 
business of manufacturing lasting and serge, and in order to 
help them Congress put on a duty suflBcient to raise the price 
of all the lasting and serge used in the country to the extent 
of over a million of dollars, and thereby increased to the same 
extent the price of all the women's and children's shoes into 
which lasting and serge enter as constituents; or, in other 
words, in order to protect American industry, the government 
is made a de facto partner in one or two factories in Massachu- 
setts, runs them at an expense to the people of from a million 
to a million and a half of dollars per annum, or about the 
amount required to defray the expenses of the whole foreign 
intercourse of the country, and taxes to an equivalent amount 
the shoes of the women and children of the country. Now, 
where is the protection to American industry in this proceed- 
ing ? Is it not reversing the cardinal doctrine of every free 
democratic state, that legislation should always be for the 
greatest good of the greatest number, and making the good of 
the many subordinate to the interests of a few ? 

* The value returned to the internal-revenue office of the screws manufactured 
by one company in Ne^ England was $2,210,000, oat of a product for ihe entire 
country of $ 2,260,000. As these screws are sold in the United States at more than 
double the price of similar screws in England, the advantage to the American man- 
ufacturer is easily calculated. 
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But there is an incident connected with this tax that deserves 
to be handed down to history. Bastiat, in one of his works, 
gives a petition from the manufacturers of candles, gas, oil, 
lamps, etc., requesting the legislature to direct the shutting up 
of all doors and windows, in order that the light of the sun 
may not penetrate to the interior of shops and houses to the 
prejudice of the several nianufactures above indicated. No 
one, of course, in reading this petition would at first imagine 
that it is anything more than an extravagant burlesque ; or, if 
he recollects that in olden time, when it was first proposed to 
use mineral coal in England, the leather manufacturers peti- 
tioned Parliament against it, on the ground that if coal was 
used there would be fewer trees grown and felled, and, there- 
fore, a smaller supply of bark for tanning, he nevertheless con- 
gratulates himself that things are looked at nowadays more 
sensibly. But it was reserved to our day and generation to 
have Bastiat's petition rewritten in earnest, and the views of 
the English tanners in respect to the use of coal again offered 
as a bonajide basis of legislation. When, in 1870, the special 
commissioner of the revenue, by reason of the views above 
expressed, recommended to Congress the removal of the duties 
imposed upon the importation of lasting and serge, the Morocco 
Manufacturers' Association addressed by their secretary the fol- 
lowing letter to Hon. W. D. Kelley, which letter Mr. Kelley 
had the imprudence to publish : — 

" To the Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, M. C. 

^^ Dear Sir: I enclose you herewith a remonstrance signed by the 
morocco manufacturers of Philadelphia and Wilmington against the 
removal of the duty on serge goods, as recommended by Commissioner 
Wells. It is only necessary for me to call your attention to the fact 
that serges are now selling at $1.20 per yard, that six and three quar- 
ters feet of morocco is considered equal to one yard of serge, and that 
the morocco, which would be used to compete with it, we cannot afford 
to sell for less than 26 cents per foot^ so that^ with the present duty^ 
$ 1.20 of serge will go as far as $1.75 of morocco, 

" The ' Morocco Manufacturers' Exchange * have read your review 
of Commissioner Wells's report with the greatest pleasure, and, in con- 
nection with the noble stand taken by you in favor of 'protection to 
American industry,* have considered that it was but necessary to lay 
this matter before you to secure your interest and prevent the consum- 
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mation of this great outrage upon one of the largest branches of Amer- 
ican industry. 

** Hoping our confidence in your zeal and influence may not be over- 
estimated, I am, 

" Truly yours, 

*VEdw. S. Deemer, 
" Secretary of the Morocco Mamifacturers* Exchange 

of Philadelphia and Wilmington. 
"Philadelphia, January 20, 1870.** 

Now we ask the special attention of our readers to the striking 
fact admitted in the above letter, namely, " that $ 1.20 of serge 
will go as far in making shoes as $1.75 of morocco,'** and, al- 
though the shoe manufacturers and the women and children 
of, the country prefer serge to morocco, as making a more 
graceful, healthy, light, and, withal, much cheaper shoe. Con- 
gress is called upon to intervene and make the country use 
what it does not want, at an expense of $1.75. for what $l.i20 
would do better ; in other words, the sunlight is to be shut out, 
that lamps and candles may jSnd a better market, and the 
people be made to pay for what is entirely useless. 

We have space but for a single additional illustration. Pre- 
vious to January 1, 1871, marble was admitted at a duty of 
from 50 to 70 per cent; and for certain purposes manufac- 
turers consider Italian marble indispensable. The importation, 
which is large, is generally in the form of huge blocks, wliich 
are sawed and cut in this country to any shape or pattern that 
may be desired. But the manufacturers of the West found 
that it was a matter of great expense and diflSculty to move 
large blocks of foreign marble inland, and so, until within the 
last few months, they have been in the habit of importing their 
marble in slabs, which could then be transported inland by 
way of the Mississippi and other Western rivers at small ex- 
pense ; and a very considerable business in the way of importing 
and reworking certain descriptions of foreign marble had sprung 
up in the West and Southwest, particularly at Louisville and 
St. Louis. But this independence Eastern manufacturers were 
not disposed to tolerate, and accordingly measures were taken 
during the year 1870 to put an end to it, by raising the 
duties, not on marble in huge, unwieldy blocks, such as could 
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be easily brought into New York and Philadelphia, but upon 
marble in smaller blocks and slabs. Meetings of those inter- 
ested were accordingly held, and testimony can be adduced 
showing that statements were openly made that the " thing 
was going to be done," and " that any reasonable amount of 
money would be raised to help effect the increase of duties, if 
it should be found necessary." The duties were accordingly 
raised, and made for all practical purposes absolutely prohib- 
itive, and by the following ingenious phraseology which none 
but an expert can interpret : — 

** On aU sawedj dressed, or polished marble, marble slabs, thirty per 
cent ad valorem, and in addition twenty-five cents per superficial 
square foot, not exceeding two inches in thickness ; if more than two 
inches in thickness, ten cents per foot in addition to the above rate for 
each inch or fractional part thereof in excess of two inches in thickness. 
Provided that, if exceeding six inches in thickness, such marble shaU be 
subject to the duty now imposed upon marble blocks.** 

The result of the passage of this act was that seventy-five 
men were at once thrown out of employment at Louisville, and 
an equal number at St. Louis, the whole current of the 
Southwestern trade interrupted, and large investments of cap- 
ital rendered useless. 

And now, as a companion picture, we ask our readers' atten- 
tion to a few extracts from the annual report of the Rutland 
Marble Company of Vermont, presented October 31, 1867 ; 
office Exchange Place, New York, Edward Wolfe, president ; 
first premising that the capital stock of the company is one 
million of dollars, — the amount paid in being considerably 
less, — reported as not in excess of $ 300,000. The report 
says : — 

" The quality of our marble is unsurpassed ; our statuary is ac- 
knowledged to be the finest in the world. The supply is inexhaustible, 
and a production of 300,000 cubic feqt per annum would only deepen the 
openings less than ten feet yearly Owing," however, " to the ex- 
orbitant rates of freight charged by the Rutland and Saratoga Railroad 
Company, on blocks to Troy, it is almost impossible to compete with 
Italian marble in the block trade for the lower grades. While the 
demand for sawed marble is as great as ever, that for blocks has fallen 
off materially.*' 
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The affairs of the company, before the increase of the tariff, 
were, however, reasonably prosperous, for the report con- 
cludes: — 

" Tlie financial condition of the company is most satisfactory," and 
"shows a net result for the year of over 14 per cent in cash; besides 
an increase in the stock of marble on hand of over $ 50,000, or 5 per 
cent on the capital. With the completion of the mill, all expenditures 
for permanent improvements will cease, and the stockholders will begin 
to reap the benefits by increased dividends." 

We forbear to comment further on the subject of marble ! 
But similar statements could be made in respect to salt, grind- 
stones, carpets, hair-pins, rolled copper, telegraph-wires, hair- 
cloth, sugar of lead, bichromate of potash, castor-oil, eyelets, 
and hundreds of other articles, in all of which legislation has 
been studiously arranged to benefit selfish and private inter- 
ests, to the great detriment alike both of the treasury and the 
people. 

But taxes thus indirectly levied upon the community, and 
obscured under the phraseology of so much per square yard 
or so much ad valorem^ are no less taxes than when imposed 
directly and openly. And we hold that it is these very indirect 
taxes which have been heaped upon us during the last ten 
years, and are maintained under the specious pretence that 
they favor American industry, which to-day constitute, in con- 
nection with the currency, the great obstacles in the way of 
progress and development ; which have enhanced prices, 
affected the natural distribution of wealth, disturbed labor, and 
rendered business unprofitable. And we hold, further, that if 
the covering of our financial legislation could be once stripped 
off as the anatomist takes off the outer integuments of an or- 
ganic body, and the nerves, the chords, and the fibres of influ- 
ence disclosed, and the whole seen to be stretched and worked 
for private advantage and personal emolunient rather than for 
public good, — we hold that if the people could once see this, 
their vengeance on the politicians, the parties, and the men who 
do and countenance these things would be terrible. 

Suppose the Hon. W. B. Kelley, instead of arranging mat- 
ters to advance the interests of a few of his constituents by 
reducing the duty on bark but leaving the duty on quinine, 
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had manfully proposed a bill appropriating $ 150,000 outright 
for this purpose from the treasury, is it to be supposed that 
any such bill would meet with favor ? Have our readers any 
idea how such a bill would read ? K not, we furnish a draft 
for their information : — 

" Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Con" 
gress assembled^ That, in order to establish justice, provide for the 
general welfare, protect American industry, and promote the manufacture 
of quinine, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to pay to 
A B and C D, of Philadelphia, out of any moneys not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $120,000 annually, and in consideration therefor 
the said A B and C D covenant and agree that they will not charge the 
American people for quinine a price in excess of thirty cents per ounce 
over and above the price at which the same can be bought in all other 
commercial countries." 

In addition to the burden of taxation indirectly imposed, — a 
burden so great that no more satisfactory evidence of the wealth 
and resources of the country can be presented than the simple 
fact that it has sustained these taxes for ten years and yet 
lives and prospers, — let us consider for a moment the obstruc- 
tion to development and the taxation consequent upon car- 
rying out the two favorite financial schemes of the present 
administration ; namely, the attempt to reduce the premium on 
gold without at the same time doing anything to decrease in 
other respects the cost of production, and the attempt to reduce 
the national debt by the maintenance of excessive taxation. 

The President and the Secretary of the Treasury, in their 
last annual messages, congratulated the country that by their 
efibrts the premium on gold had, within the past year, been 
reduced seventeen per cent. But seventeen per cent reduction 
of the premium on gold has meant seventeen per cent reduc- 
tion in the currency price of the entire cotton crop of the coun- 
try, and seventeen per cent in the value, at least, of all that 
part of the wheat, the pork, and petroleum and other products 
of the country available for exportation ; and for the loss thus 
occasioned — aggregating not less than one hundred millions — 
there cannot have been any sufficient compensation, for, with 
the present volume of currency remaining unchanged, we have 
not bcon brought any nearer the resumption of specie payments, 
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and. any reduction which may have taken place during the past 
year in the cost of production has been mainly due to an excess 
of labor and product consequent upon the limitation and restric-r 
tion of the domestic markets, or to the exercise of greater skill 
and economy on the part of producers, and would have un- 
doubtedly taken place all the same, even though the premium 
upon gold had been allowed to remain unchanged. 

Again, the action of the Secretary of the Treasury in hurry- 
ing the payment of the principal of the national debt, — the 
thing for which the administration claims more of credit than for 
any other one act, — so far from actually relieving the country 
at the present time from debt, merely amounts to transferring 
the obligation, and rendering it far more burdensome. Thus, 
from what source has the $ 200,000,000 by which the principal 
of the debt has been reduced during the last two years been 
X)btained ? Unquestionably from taxation. Now let us follow 
the incidence and the injfluence of a dollar of tariff taxation, 
imposed, not for the purpose of paying interest and defraying 
expenditures, but for the sole object of reducing the debt. As 
Buch the dollar constitutes as much an element in the original 
cost of an imported article as do the freights, the interest, and 
the commissions ; and being paid in gold in the first instance 
becomes at once and in all subsequent transactions a dollar and 
ten cents, at least, in currency. On this the importer expects 
to make a profit often per cent, thus augmenting the incidence 
of the dollar tax in the first stage to 1 1.21. A like profit on 
the part of the jobber further increases it to % 1.34, while the 
profit of the retailer, if reckoned at twenty per cent, brings up 
the incidence of the tax of the dollar in the first instance to about 
$ 1.60 to the consumer, who ultimately and especially in this in- 
stance pays the tax ; thus demonstrating that the payment of 
the $ 200,000,000 which the administration, during the last two 
years, has made upon the national debt, has been effected at a 
cost to the people of not less than $320,000,000, to say noth- 
ing of other taxes which the imposition of one tax imder 
the tariff always indirectly creates and occasions. Now, if it 
can be demonstrated that the imposition of the dollar tax in 
the first instance is necessary, and the proper time and place 
.to take it is at the present moment and through the tariff, we 
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have nothing to say. But if the tax is not needed, if the time 
and the place are not opportune, and if the development of the 
country and the consequent elasticity of the revenues constitute 
in themselves a sufficient provision for the debt in the future, 
then we say, that the taking from the people at this time 
$ 160,000,000 per annum by taxation to pay $ 100,000,000 of 
the debt is something which is not to be spoken of to our 
credit, but rather to our shame. 

It would seem, therefore, that the questions involved in the 
defects of our financial policy and methods of taxation, as above 
indicated, are not questions which require that the advocates of 
reform should necessarily commit themselves either to the prin- 
ciples of free trade on the one hand, or of protection on the 
other ; inasmuch as they concern simply the reform of abuses. 
And it is, moreover, the maintenance of these abuses which 
give to very many industries a claim for protection which other- 
wise would not be demanded. Governor Thomas of Mary- 
land, in a speech before the Committee of Ways and Means a 
year ago, which was never published, set this matter in its true 
light. He is reported to have said : " I live in Alleghany 
County, Maryland, where our staple product is coal, and we 
have found by calculation that we arc taxed every year to 
the extent of nearly two millions of dollars through the 
increased price which we are obliged to pay for all that 
we consume in working this coal and transporting it to mar- 
ket, — for our iron, our lumber, our woollens, our oil, and our 
machinery ; and we only ask, as a matter of justice, that a suflS- 
cient duty be imposed upon coal to compensate us for our 
taxes." All of which, rendered into simple English, amounts to 
this : You have allowed A, B, and C to plunder us annually to 
the extent of two millions ; now allow us in return to plunder 
somebody else in the way of compensation. 

There is still another way of demonstrating how abuse in 
this matter of fiscal legislation feeds upon and nourishes abuse, 
or how the injudicious and unwarranted imposition of taxes 
under the tarifi" of itself creates a necessity for compensat- 
ing or protective duties. Take a business, for example, like 
that of manufacturing woollens, where the capital may be sup- 
posed to be turned two or three times per annum, or where the 
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annual value of the product is two or three times greater than 
the capital employed. Now if the American product is en- 
hanced over and above the cost of a similar article produced in 
England to the extent of two or three per cent, — as experts, 
indeed, allege, — by reason of the tariflf imposed on the impor- 
tation of the few manufacturing elements of teazles, dyestuffs, 
and olive oil, is it not clear that an advantage is thereby guar- 
anteed to the foreigner over the American of from six ta nine 
per cent per annum on his manufacturing capital ; or, in 
other words, with the cloth or yarn selling at the same price 
in a given market, the present fiscal legislation of the United 
States insures to the foreigner a dividend of from six to nine 
per cent per annum on his capital employed in woollen manu- 
facturing, and imposes a corresponding disadvantage on his 
American competitor ; thus compelling the, latter to stand on 
the defensive in his own markets, and depriving him of the 
possibility of selling a single yard of cloth in competition in 
any foreign market. And under such circumstances, is it not 
also clear, that to deny the American woollen manufacturer 
compensating protection would be not only gross injustice, but 
also equivalent to saying that the woollen business shall not be 
carried on in the United States ? The present wrong, there- 
fore, consists, not in giving to the American woollen manufac- 
turer a protective duty on the import of foreign woollens in 
compensation for the disadvantages to which he has been sub- 
jected by impolitic fiscal legislation, but in making such protec- 
tion necessary by taxing, in the first instance, the elements of a 
great leading industry, and thereby necessarily and uselessly 
increasing the cost of the domestic manufacture, and ulti- 
mately throwing a heavy burden of taxation, through increased 
cost, upon the consumers, who are in this instance mainly 
the masses. 

In short, the work of the hour is to reform these abuses. 
Until this has been done, the country is in no condition to dis- 
cuss whether it will adopt free trade or protection as a policy ; 
and we would even go further and assert, that when these 
abuses under the tarifi* have been done away with, it will be 
found that fully one half of the necessity which may now exist 
for protection will be obviated, and that when the currency is 
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reformed the other half has departed also, and that the nation, 
of its own accord, will quit the position which it now occupies 
in respect to its industry of standing on the defensive, and, 
going back to the position it occupied in 1859-^60, will boldly 
assume the oflFensive and bid defiance to every foreign com- 
petitor in every variety of production for which Providence has 
afforded us equal natural advantages. 

It is the desire and the endeavor to accomplish such ends 
that to-day constitute the essence of revenue reform ; and it is 
in the faith that such ends can be accomplished, and a greater 
measure of prosperity and a greater abundance than have ever 
yet been obtained can be secured to the country, that the advo- 
cates of revenue reform present their cause to the people and 
demand of them encouragement and support. And in view of 
the evidence presented, and of the ends and objects proposed, 
how contemptible becomes the sneer "that revenue reform 
seems to be something which is to supply every man's wants 
without any cost or effort on his part." 

On the other hand, the present fiscal policy of the govern- 
ment, which has been foisted upon the country and is defended 
by its advocates on the grounds that it fosters and promotes 
the extension and diversity of American industry, so far from 
effecting any such result, in reality has powerfully contributed 
to the arrest of industrial growth and development, and to the 
diversion of labor from those employments in which skill and 
intelligence, rather than brute force, are the essential and 
requisite elements. Startling as is this assertion, the evidence 
which can be adduced in its support is of such a character 
as practically to reach demonstration. Thus, as has been 
already stated, the returned currency value of our exports 
for the calendar year 1870 amounted in the aggregate to 
$506,000,000 ; but of this large sum $442,000,000 stands to 
the credit of cotton, breadstuffs, tobacco, provisions, petroleum, 
hops, naval stores, oil-cake, and bullion, — the latter being 
taken at its specie value. If we add to this amount $ 13,285,000 
for the export value of wood and manufactures of wood (the 
latter mainly in the form of sawed and unelaborated material), 
$10,400,000 for firearms, cannon, and munitions of war (a 
wholly exceptional export of the year), $2,481,000 for tallow, 
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$1,416,000 for coal, $1,788,000 for furs and fdr-skins, and 
$ 920,000 for living animals, we shall have left the compara- 
tively small sum of $ 34,000,000 to represent the exported 
surplus of all the mechanical and skilled industries of the 
country, — the manufacture of metals, of textiles, of glass and 
earthenware, books, paper, drugs, chemicals, fancy articles and 
Yankee notions, leather, hats, india-rubber, ships, agricultural 
implements and machinery of all kinds, marble and stone, 
soap, candles, salt, seeds, sugar and confectionery, distilled 
spirits, wearing apparel, carriages, railroad equipments, and 
the like, — a sum absolutely less than is at present paid out by 
the three leading railway cgrporations of the country for their 
annual equipment and running expenses. It would seem to be 
almost in the nature of a self-evident proposition, that if we 
dam up or obstruct by legislation, by war, or any other cause 
the export outlet for the surplus product of the so-called manu- 
facturing industries of the country, — as we have been most 
assiduously and successfully engaged in doing for the last ten 
years, — that we thereby necessarily limit the growth and ex- 
tension of those same industries to the increased consumption 
consequent upon the increase of the population of the country, 
— now at the rate of about* one million per annum. But in 
every progressive civilized country, especially in a country 
like the United States, where brain and fingers are unusually 
active, the powers of production, through the continued in- 
vention and application of labor-saving machinery and pro- 
cesses, always increase in a far greater ratio than population ; 
the machine or process, for example, which saves the work of 
twenty men, and thereby adds that number of laborers to the 
force engaged in other branches of production, requiring very 
probably for its support not more of industrial product than 
would have been adequate to the necessities of a single one of 
the men whose occupation it has supplanted. The consequence 
of this is that production continually gains upon consumption ; 
and if the surplus thus occasioned is not allowed to flow out 
of the country through the channels of export, it inevitably 
rolls back upon the domestic markets, depressing prices to a 
point where trade and commerce can resume their natural and 
normal channels ; or paralyzes industry until consumption 
again becomes equal to or in excess of production ; both of 
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which results the manufacturer instinctively resists by what 
seem to him the only practical methods available, namely, re- 
duction of wages or suspending production. And herein is to 
be found the explanation of the strikes, combinations, and dis- 
sensions which have prevailed during the last few years 
among the laboring classes of the country, and also for the 
continued depressions and fluctuations in business during the 
same period, — a condition of things which will most assuredly 
last and repeat itself until we have a complete change in our 
fiscal policy, and a selection of men for administration whose 
claim to office is based on some other qualification than that of 
having been an adroit politician or a successful fighter. 

In view of these conclusions, how significant the statement 
that the value of the manufactured cotton exported during the 
last year from the United States was not equal to the value of 
the oil-cake exported, or the residuary product of the manufac- 
ture of linseed oil ; and how full of meaning the following 
extract from the recent ofiicial report of Mr. J. N. Larned on 
the state of trade between the United States and the British 
Possessions of North America. Concluding a review of our 
commercial relations with Canada, he says : — 

" The range of the Canadian market for American productions ap- 
pears to be lamentably limited and almost confined to the rawest pro- 
ducts of agriculture, with hardly an appreciable opening for the benefit 
of our skilled labor in any department ; and this, too, in the case of the 
nearest neighbors that we have upon the globe." 

That such results cannot in any degree be referred to any 
necessity of taxation entailed upon us by the war, is fully 
proved by the fact that the interest on the entire debt for the 
fiscal year 1869 - 70 was far more than provided for by the 
revenue derived from the taxes imposed upon distilled spirits, 
fermented liquors, tobacco, stamps, banks, and bankers ; not 
one of which taxes necessarily fall upon labor, or in any de- 
gree increases the cost of the so-called " manufacturing produc- 
tion " ; and if a similar financial result has not been attained to 
for the last fiscal year, it is to be accounted for mainly by the 
fact, that the Executive of the United States has been pleased 
to appoint, as commissioner and superintendent of the internal 
revenue, a man whose chief and almost sole qualification was 
that he had been a good cavalry ofiicer. 
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The spirit of political conservatism, to which the retention 
of unreasonable laws is commonly due, has many recommen- 
dations, especially in a popular form of government. It is 
natural and right enough that an administration charged with 
the responsibilities of oflSce should lean towards an established 
policy, and should see good even in ancient abuses. No one 
can blame a public officer for feeling some jealousy at outside 
interference with his duties, or for ignoring small knots of 
men without political strength, who attempt to force upon a 
government the first crude ideas of political change which 
happen to catch a momentary breath of popular applause. But 
even in America, where, if anywhere, conservatism is strongly 
needed, it may be carried too far for the public good. An 
administration which avows its intention not to investigate 
abuses, not to relieve injustice or regard remonstrance, has 
already become too conservative for its own safety. Yet this is 
the nature of administrations, and we do not wish to imply 
that there is anything extraordinary in the attitude assumed 
by the present Executive. Undoubtedly there have been Pres- 
idents as little inclined to reform as President Grant, and it 
is probable that there may have been finance ministers less 
competent than the present Secretary of the Treasury. But 
if it is the nature of administrations to resist at first even the 
most necessary reforms, it is no less the nature of intelligent 
citizens to insist upon them, and to indicate in the clearest 
possible language that, where common sense and political 
strength are combined, there even the slowest administration 
must act. We have attempted to show that common sense is 
on the side of the revenue reformers ; and although the ques- 
tion of political strength does not come within the scope of 
this essay, the public can hardly remain much longer in doubt 
where it lies. In the face of this situation it remains for the 
government to decide whether it will continue its devotion to 
established abuses, and renew its sneers at reform, or whether 
it will vigorously apply such intelligence as it has at its com- 
mand, and recognize the fact that revenue reform means its 
own salvation by a timely reversal of its present financial 
policy. 

David A. Wells. 
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Art. V. — 1. Palestine Exploration Fund. Vol. I. London : 
Pablished at the Society's Office, 9 PaU Mall East. 

2. The Recovery of Jerusalem : A Narrative of Brploration 
and Discovery in the City and the Holy Land. By Capt. 
Wilson, R. E., Capt. Warren, R. E., etc. With an Intro- 
duction by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of West- 
minster. Edited by Waltbr Morrison, M. P., Honorary 
Treasurer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. London: 
Richard Bentley. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

3. Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai : made with the 
sanction of the Right Honorable Sir John Pakington, Bart., 
Secretary of State for War. By Capts. C. W. Wilson and 
H. P. Palmer, R. E., under the Direction of Col. Sir Henry 
James, R. E., P. R. S., Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey. Published by authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of her Majesty's Treasury. 

An additional word or two from the Evangelists or from 
Josephus would have determined the topography of Jerusalem 
with such accuracy that no serious controversy could ever have 
arisen concerning the sacred places. If Luke, for instance, 
had not rested with saying, " when they were come to the 
place which is called Calvary," but had added, * which was on 
such a side of the city, upon such a hill, at such a distance 
from such a gate,' the site of the crucifixion and of the sep- 
ulchre, — which, according to John, was " in a garden, in the 
place where Jesus was crucified," — could hardly have come 
into dispute. But the Evangelists wrote for contemporaries, to 
whom the localities to which they referred were as familiar as 
are the Common, the State House, and Bunker Hill to Bosto- 
nians ; and they were too intent upon the moral bearings of 
the great transactions they were recording to think of the per- 
plexities of future archaeologists. Though the description of 
the site of Jerusalem by Josephus was written for strangers, and 
intended to convey a minutely accurate picture of its principal 
features, there is a provoking want of definiteness upon some 
important points in the topography of the city. This descrip- 
tion has been the armory from which the combatants upon this 
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" battle-field " of archaeology, as Isaac Taylor has styled it, 
have drawn their principal weapons for every side of the con- 
troversy ; and no intelligent discussion of the sacred localities 
of Jerusalem can be had, which does not dispose satisfactorily 
of the main points in the topography of the Jewish historian. 
According to Josephus, — 

"The city was built upon two hills, one part facing the other 
(apTivp6(r<ii>no9y face to face), separated by an intervening valley, at 
which one upon another (i. e. crowded together) the houses ended. 
Of these hills, that on which the upper city stood was much the 
higher and straighter in its length. Accordingly, on account of its 
strength, it was called the fortress of King David, the father of 
Solomon, by whom the Temple was originally built, but by us it is 
called the upper market-place. The other hill, called Akra, which 
sustains the lower city, was curved on each side {dfA(f>LKvpTos, gibbous). 
Over against this was a third hill, naturally lower than Akra, and for- 
merly separated from it by another broad ravine. Afterwards, however, 
when the Asmoneans were in power, desiring to connect the city with 
the Temple, they filled in this ravine, and, cutting down the summit of 
Akra, they reduced its elevation, so that the Temple might appear 
above it The valley called Tyropoeon, which we have said separated 
the hill of the upper city from that of the lower, extends as far as 
Siloam, for so we call a fountain whose waters are both sweet and 
abundant. From without (i. e. exterior to the city), the two hills of the 
city were encompassed by deep ravines, and because of the precipices 
on both sides there was nowhere any approach." * 

Detailed as this description is, it should be remarked that 
the names Zion and Moriah do not occur in it ; and if it be 
assumed that Zion was the city of David, the site of the royal 
fortress, and Moriah the site of the Temple, there is nothing 
here to determine whether Akra lay north of Zion and west of 
Moriah, or east of Zion and north of Moriah ; and either dis- 
position of these three hills would meet the conditions of Jo- 
sephus. The data here furnished are : (1.) A fortified hill, 
upon which stood the tower and palace of David; (2.) A 
lower hill, called Akra, convex in shape, close up against the 
first, and separated from it by a ravine known as the Tyro- 
poeon, which terminated near the fountain of Siloam ; (3.) A 
third hill opposite to Akra, and eventually joined to it by arti- 

* Joseph. Bell. Jud. V. 4, 1. 
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ficial levelling, upon which the Temple stood ; (4.) Deep ravines 
encompassing the two hills, i. e. the hills of David and Akra, 
which were respectively the upper and the lower city. In an- 
other passage Josephus gives a clew to the position of these two 
hills relative to the Temple and to the points of the compass. 
Describing the gates on the diflferent sides of the Temple 
enclosure, he says : — 

" In the western parts of the enclosure stood four gates : one leading 
over to the royal palace, the valley between being intercepted to form 
a passage ; two leading to the suburb ; and the remaining one into the 
other city, being distinguished by many steps down into the valley, and 
from this up again upon the ascent : for the city lay over against the 
Temple in the manner of a theatre, being encompassed by a deep valley 
on all its southern quarter." * 

This statement adds to the foregoing data the following 
items : (5.) The palace, and hence the " upper city " of David 
which was grouped about it, lay across a valley west of the 
Temple ; (6.) The lower city, or Akra, was also west of the 
Temple, a double flight of steps forming the connection between 
them through the valley ; (7.) Hence the whole city lay upon 
the western side opposite to the Temple, like an amphitheatre, 
of which the westward wall of the Temple enclosure was the 
chord. This would seem to dispose of the theory of Mr. Fer- 
gusson, that " Akra was situated on the northern side of the 
Temple on the same hill, and probably on the same spot, origi- 
nally occupied by David as the stronghold of Zion ; and con- 
sequently that the great northern depression running towards 
the Damascus gate is the Tyropoeon valley.'' f On the contrary, 
Josephus leaves little room to doubt that the city of David, the 
primitive Jerusalem, afterwards known as the upper city, an- 
swered to the modern Zion ; that north of this lay Akra, 
separated by a valley which began near the present Jaffa gate, 
and, bending southward, ended at Siloam ; and that the Temple 
was opposite to these two hills, somewhere upon the area of 
the Haram. Biit here arises a diflBculty from the language of 
Josephus concerning the Asmoneans. They filled in the broad 
ravine between Akra and the Temple ; yet there remains to this 

* Ant. XV. 11,5. 

t Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, art. Jerusalem. 
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day a marked valley running from near the Damascus gate 
down to Slloam. It is not easy, however, to reconcile this fill- 
ing up of the valley with what Josephus elsewhere says of the 
" descent by many steps " into this same valley between Akra 
and the Temple. Perhaps he meant that the valley had been 
relatively raised ; or that the northeastern ridge of Akra had 
been levelled, and the valley filled in at that point. This view 
would harmonize with the fact of a depression from the 
Damascus gate southward between Akra and the Temple. It 
is particularly tp be noted that Josephus does not call this 
valley the Tyropoeon, but rather implies the contrary. First, he 
describes the city as built upon two hills, separated by an in- 
tervening valley which he does not here name ; next, he de- 
scribes a third hill separated from Akra by another broad 
ravine ; then he adds that the Asmoneans filled in this ravine ; 
and now recurring to the valley which separates the hill of the 
upper city from that of the lower, he names this the Tyropoeon, 
in direct contrast with the valley which separated Akra from 
the Temple. If then the Damascus valley represents the Tyro- 
poeon, Akra must be transferred to the eastern side, on the 
same ridge with the Temple hill, where Mr. Fergusson places 
it ; but what, then, would become of the statement of Josephus, 
that a gate in the western wall of the Temple conducted to 
Akra? 

With the determination of the physical features of ancient 
Jerusalem the location of the sacred places is closely connected. 
For many centuries tradition had accepted the Church of t6e 
Holy Sepulchre as identifying the two sites of the crucifixion 
and the burial of Christ ; but the publication, in 1841, of Dr. 
Robinson's " Biblical Researches " brought to bear against 
this tradition a weight of topographical and historical evidence 
which seriously impaired its force, and is likely in the end to 
overthrow it altogether. Jesus was crucified without the gate 
of the city. The second wall, — for the third, having been built 
some years after the crucifixion, cannot enter into the argu- 
ment, — the second wall, as described by Josephus, began at 
the gate Gennath, near the tower of Hippicus, and ran in a 
circle or curve over the hill on which the lower city was built. 
If the Tyropoeon began at the Jaffa gate, and Akra was the hill 
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directly north, then a wall circling from Hippicus, for strategic 
reasons, for the accommodation of population, and to include 
the pool of Hezekiah, must have run outside the Church of tho 
Sepulchre ; and that site, being within the wall, could not have 
been the scene of the crucifixion. Mr. Fergusson, in accordance 
with his peculiar theory of the hills, transfers the sacred places 
to the eastern side of the Tyropoeon, and regards " the building 
now known to Christians as the Mosque of Omar, but by Mos^ 
lems called the Dome of the Rock, as the identical church which 
Constantino erected over the rock which contained the tomb of 
Christ." Such was the condition of these problems when, iui 
1864-65, Captain Wilson, R. E., entered upon an Ordnance 
survey of Jerusalem, to be followed by the laborious excava- 
tions of Captain Warren, R. E., within the city from 1867 to 
1870. The state of the question is clearly and accurately 
presented in the Introduction to Vol. I. of the " Palestine Ex- 
planation Fund " : — 

" The tongue of land on which Jerusalem is built is split in th© 
midst into two ridges, by a ravine running from north to south from the 
Damascus gate to a point in the Kedron valley somewhat north of its 
junction with the valley of Hinnom. This depression has generally 
been identified in its whole course — and indisputably as to the lower 
portion which runs under the west wall of the Haram, and thence to 
the Kedron — with the Tyropoeon valley of Josephus. Of the two 
ridges on which the city stands, the western is the most elevated and 
most important. Most authorities are agreed in placing on some 
portion of this ridge the original city of Jebu?, captured by King 
David, and tlie upper city of Josephus. All again are agreed in fixing 
Ophel on the end of the tongue of land on which stands the Haram es- 
Shereef, and in making the site of the temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, 
and Herod, and of the castle of Antonia, either coincide with or 
occupy some portion of the Haram itself. 

" But here all agreement may be said to stop. There are differ- 
ences of opinion whether we should fix the Mount Zion of the Bible 
and the Mount Zion of the writers of Christian times on the same or 
on opposite hills, whether the name is to be identified with the eastera 
or the western ridge. The exact position of the Temple is matter of 
controversy ; the site of the Akra of Josephus, and the Akraof the Book 
of Maccabees, of Bezetha the fourth quarter and last added suburb 
of. the city; the position of the towers Hippicus, Phasaelus, and 
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Mariamne, and of the tower Psephinus, which, if determined, would go 
far to settle the disputed question of the course of the second and third 
walls of Josephus; the exact extent of the city in the time of our 
Saviour ; — are matters of keen dispute, which can only be settled by 
patient and systematic burrowing into the debris produced by many 
successive demolitions of the city, at those points where the absence of 
inhabited houses renders it possible to excavate at all. And upon the 
decision eventually arrived at on these points depends the settlement 
of what is tlie most difficult, as it must be by far the most interesting 
problem to us all, namely, whether the present Ciiurch of the Holy 
Sepulchre does or does not cover the true sepulchre of our Saviour ; 
if not, whether the true site can yet be recovered, and if so, in what 
quarter we should look for it. 

" Suffice it to say, that Mr. Williams and his followers regard the 
present site of the Holy Sepulchre as genuine ; Mr. Fergussou con- 
siders the octagonal-domed building in the middle of the Haram, known 
as the Kubbet es-Sacra, to be the church of the Anastasis, built by Con- 
stantine, over what he believed to be the site of the Sfipulchre ; while 
Dr. Robinson, agreeing with Mr. Fergusson in discrediting the present 
traditionary site, is not prepared to point out a substitute. Again, the 
Temple of Herod is identified by Monsieur de Vogtie with the whole 
of the present H.aram enclosure, the castle of Antonia being placed to 
the north, where the modern Turkidh barracks stand ; Mr. Williams 
places the Temple around the Kubbet es-Sacra, which he considers to 
be the site of the high altar, regarding the southern portion of the en- 
closure as of later date. Mr. Fergusson places the Temple on a square 
of six hundred feet, of which the southern and western sides respectively 
would be formed by a length of wall extending for six hundred feet east 
and north of the present southwest angle of the Haram, and Antonia im- 
mediately to the north of it. Amidst all these conflicting theories on 
these and other points, systematic inquiry into facts by competent and 
independent parties is urgently needed, and such are the agents and 
such the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund." 

The " Palestine Exploration Fund " grew out of an attempt 
to relieve the sanitary condition of Jerusalem by improving the 
water supply of the city. As a preliminary to this an accurate 
plan of the city was required, and the expense of an ordnance 
survey was provided by the generosity of Miss Burdett Coutts. 
Captain Wilson did his work thoroughly, and we are indebted 
to him for the most complete and accurate maps and plans of 
Jerusalem yet published. Captain Wilson was so fortunate as 
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to confirm Dr. Robinson's discovery of the arch of the ancient 
bridge from the Temple to the Xystus on Zion ; and Captain 
Warren describes in detail and with graphic illustrations the 
recovery of the pier and fallen voussoirs of this arch upon an 
ancient pavement lying under forty feet of debris ; and also 
the discovery of another more ancient arch at a farther depth 
of more than twenty feet. Near the southwest corner of the 
area of the mosque may be seen several large stones jutting out 
from the western wall, as if forced from their original position 
by some violent convulsion. Upon careful examination, Dr. 
Robinson satisfied himself that these stones are really a skew- 
back ; " their external surface is hewn to a regular curve ; 
and being fitted one upon another, they form the commence- 
ment or foot of an immense arch, which once sprung out from 
this western wall in a direction towards Mount Zion, across the 
valley of the Tyropoeon." * By sinking a series of shafts. Cap- 
tain Warren dime upon a pier 51 feet 6 inches long and 12 feet 
2 inches thick, exactly opposite the remains of this arch of 
Robinson, giving a span of a trifle over 41 feet 6 inches ; and 
on a pavement which stretches from the base of the pier to the 
sanctuary wall were found the fallen voussoirs and dSbris of 
the arch. This pavement was found to be laid over an im- 
mense mass of rubbish ; and on digging through this to a depth 
of 23 feet, Captain Warren found two fallen voussoirs of an 
arch jammed in over a great rock-cut canal. The bottom of 
this canal is 74 feet below the springing of Robinson's arch, 
and 107 feet below the level of the old roadway. Captain 
Warren's theory is that, in the course of the many sieges of 
Jerusalem, the bridge which anciently crossed the Tyropoeon 
at this point fell, breaking in part of the arch of the aqueduct 
beneath it, — the two voussoirs found in the bottom of the 
canal being remains of this original bridge ; that the valley 
was choked up with debris to the depth of more than 20 feet ; 
when the Temple was reconstructed by Herod, a pavement was 
laid on this mass of rubbish, and the pier and arch of Robin- 
son's arch and viaduct were built ; in time this arch also fell, 
and its remains are now found upon the pavement ; debris 
again filled up the valley, and the pier of the arch, sticking out, 

♦, Bib. Researches, I. 287. 
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was removed for building purposes, all except the three lower 
courses, which are still standing. Thus the critical sagacity 
of our illustrious countryman, Dr. Robinson, is confirmed by 
most substantial proofs ; and the arch which he was the first to 
connect with the viaduct of Josephus confirms his view of the 
course of the western wall of the Temple, and the relation of 
the Temple itself to Zion. 

The accumulation of dSbris within the city, in the valley of 
the Tyropoeon, enormous as this is proved to be, is far exceeded 
by that in the Kedron, without the walls. At the northeast 
angle of the Sanctuary dShris was pierced by shafts to the 
depth of 125 feet below the present surface ; and the valley 
so near its head, as found by these excavations, is over 165 
feet below the Sakhra,* or Dome of the Rock ; lower down, 
its depth is 280 feet, — the true bed of the Kedron being 38J 
feet below the present false bed. This shows that Josephus 
hardly exaggerated the height of the Temple in saying that, " if 
from the roof of the middle portico one attempted to look 
down into the gulf below, his eyes became dark and dizzy be- 
fore they could penetrate the immense depth." f 

In driving a gallery into the sanctuary wall upon its eastern 
side, at a depth of 53 feet below the outer surface, Captain 
Warren came upon several ancient courses of stone which ap- 
parently had never been disturbed since the original founda- 
tion of the Temple walls was laid, and which bore traces of 
supposed quarry-marks in red paint, which may have been 
laid on by Hiram's workmen. This, however, is matter of 
conjecture. 

Both Captain Wilson, and Captain Warren after him, ex- 
plored the series of rock-hewn cisterns with which the rock of 
the Sanctuary is honeycombed, and in which the water brought 
by an aqueduct from Solomon's Pools, near Bethlehem, was 
stored. " These cisterns appear to have been connected by a 
system of channels cut out of the rock ; so that when one was 
fall the surplus water ran into the next, and so on till the final 
overflow was carried oflF by a channel into the Kedron. One 
of the cisterns, that known as the Great Sea, would contain 

• Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 187 Eng. ed., p. 146 Am. ed. 
t Joseph. Antiq. XV. 11, 5. 
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two million gallons ; and the total number of gallons which 
could be stored probably exceeded ten millions." * Dr. Rob- 
inson, by personal exploration, established the existence of a 
subterranean canal from the Virgin's fountain to Siloam, and 
the intermittent flow of water at the fountain of the Virgin ; 
and he conjectured that there was also a connection between 
the fountain of the Virgin and an artificial fountain under the 
Haram (of which he knew only by report) ; but neither Cap- 
tain Wilson nor Captain Warren, in their search after the an- 
cient channels of water supply, came upon any such connection. 
The ignorance and jealousy of the Moslem authorities frustrated 
the benevolent plan of Miss Coutts for reopening the high 
aqueduct of Gihon, and thus restoring the fulness of the an- 
cient supply. A careful examination of the Triple Gate seems 
to disprove its pretensions to being a portion of the exterior 
wall of the Temple. 

The recovery of Robinson's arch ; the discovery of Wilson's 
arch ; " some approximation to the date of the walls of the 
Temple by the discovery of the supposed Phoenician characters 
marked in red paint on their surface " ; some more exact de- 
terminations in the course of the Sanctuary walls as bearing 
upon the site and extent of the Temple area; the measure- 
ment, by a series of shafts, of the depth of debris, revealing the 
ancient levels of the Tyropoeon and the Kedron, and the amaz- 
ing height of the Temple above the bed of the latter ; and the 
discovery of subterranean remains attesting the architectural 
grandeur of the ancient city ; — these make up the sum of the 
results of the explorations at Jerusalem. Contrasted with the 
presuming title of the volume, " The Recovery of Jerusalem," 
these results, in their actual worth to the archaeology and 
topography of the city, will create in many readers a feeling of 
disappointment. Nothing positive is added to our knowledge 
of the course of the ancient walls of the city. The only contri- 
bution toward the site of the Holy Sepulchre is in this brief 
and cautious paragraph by Captain Wilson : — 

" The solution of this difficult question depends on the course of the 
second wall which surrounded the city ; if it ran to the east of the 
church, there is no reason why the present tradition should not be cor- 

• Recovery of Jemsalem, p. 17. 
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rect (?) ; if it ran to the west, the tradition must be wrong.* Up to the 
present time no one has seen any portion of this wall ; the point from 
which it started, and that at which it ended, are alike unknown. It was, 
however, ascertained, during the progress of the survey, that the old 
arch near the south end of the bazaars, called the Gate Gennath, was 
a comparatively recent building, and that the ruins near the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which had been pointed out as fragments of the 
second wall, were really portions of a church." f 

So far as this goes it tends rather to favor Dr. Robinson's 
view. 

Captain Warren advances a theory concerning Zion which 
greatly increases the confusion in which the topography of the 
ancient city is involved. He regards the Zion of David as 
identical with the Akra of Josephus ; and places the " upper 
city " of Josephus on " the hill lying south of the road leading 
flrom the JaflFa gate to the Bab es-Silsile, and including the 
Armenian and Jewish quarters, and probably also part of the 
hill to the south, outside the present walls.'' J Hence Akra or 
Zion, the " lower city," lay to the north, about et-Takiyeh, or 
the palace of Helena ; and the Tyropoeon valley began near the 
present Jaffa gate, and divided, not Zion from Akra, but the 
" upper city " from Akra, which was also the Zion of David and 
of the historical books. Captain Warren has sketched this the- 
ory in a plan of " Jerusalem at the time of King Herod " ; § but 
though we have studied this plan with care, and have supple- 
mented it with sketches of our own, we have not been able to 
harmonize his theory of Zion with the statements of Josephus. 
This same plan traces the area of Herod's Temple as occupy- 
ing the whole southern portion of the present Sanctuary, or a 
square of nine hundred feet. 

" I only put this forward, however," writes Captain Warren, " as an 
idea, for I am very unwilling to attempt to elaborate any plan of this 
position of the Temple, until I see how the general idea is received by 

• This branch of the alternative is obviously true ; but Dr. liobinson has given 
rpEsons which invalidate the tradition itself, apart from the qncstion of the course 
of the wall. 

t Page 10. 

t See Captain Warren's paper on " The Comparative Holiness of Mounts Zion 
and Moriah," in Vol. I. of the Palestine Exploration Fund, p. 76. 

§ Eog. ed. p. 303 ; Am. ed. p. 236. 
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the learned public ; for perhaps now that all the details of oar work are 
accessible in one volume, some other views and arguments may be 
started which will capsize the theory I have at last formed ; and I must 
acknowledge that I only put forward a theory which appears to me to 
be less open to objection than any other, and I should be very willing 
to see a more perfect solution of the question." * 

The same tone of modesty characterizes Captain Warren's 
summmg up of the bearings of his explorations upon the 
topography of the Holy City : — 

'' I have given the few opinions I possess for the information of those 
who have not yet been convinced either way ; and I may conscien- 
tiously say that I have carried on the work entirely without any strong 
bias towards any particular theory, for my opinions have changed 
whenever our researches, throwing new light upon the several ques- 
tions, have shown ' that I was in error, and I have not hesitated to say 
so in my letters." f 

Though the results of the explorations at Jerusalem are dis- 
appointing to those who had looked for a solution of the main 
questions in debate, they are by no means discouraging to the 
patrons of the Fund. They show that the theory upon which 
the Fund has conducted its operations is sound, to wit, that 
the Jerusalem of the time of Christ lies buried under the 
rubbish of centuries, the removal of which — or even the pene- 
tration of it by shafts at points judiciously selected — would 
uncover enough of ancient walls, arches, bridges, steps, pave- 
ments, aqueducts, to restore the plan of the city as described 
by Josephus, and to determine the location of the sacred places. 
For such a " recovery of Jerusalem," however, there will be 
required not only money, patience, and skill, but the support 
of a strong and liberal government. Much praise is due to 
Captain Warren for the perseverance with which he overcame 
the material, religious, and political obstacles to his undertak- 
ing. 

" These excavations were carried on at the constant risk of life and 
limb to the bold explorers. The whole series of their progress was a 
succession of lucky escapes. Huge stones were day after day ready to 
fall, and sometimes did fall, on their heads. One of the explorers was 
injured so severely that he could barely crawl out into the open air ; 

* Eng. ed. p. 303 ; Am. ed. p. 236. f Eng. ed. p. 326 ; Am. ed. p. 256. 
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another extricated himself with difficulty, torn and bleeding ; while 
another was actually buried under the ruins. Sometimes they were 
almost suffocated by the stifling heat ; at other times they were plunged 
for hours up to their necks in the freezing waters of some subterranean 
torrent ; sometimes blocked up by a falling mass, without light or es- 
cape. And these labors had to be carried on, not with the assistance of 
those on the spot, but in spite of the absurd obstacles thrown in the 
way of work by that singular union of craft, ignorance, and stupidity 
which can only be found in Orientals." • 

Captain Warren's narrative resembles the debris with which 
he became so familiar in Jerusalem ; and after the utmost pains 
in boring through it, we have sometimes failed to get at his 
meaning. The reports are most carelessly edited. " Con- 
siderable reductions," we are informed, " were made in his 
original paper," care being taken " to preserve all that relates 
to the actual work, while his conclusions are given in full." 
But there is no well-connected digest of his journals and re- 
ports, and one must often hunt through many pages to find 
some supplementary or explanatory fact. The book has the 
appearance of being hastily put together for the holiday season, 
as an advertisement of the Fund ; but the English edition is 
admirably printed, and the numerous illustrations are executed 
with a mechanical skill which sometimes gives a startling 
reality to the narrative. The American edition falls far below 
the English in mechanical execution, but is aflforded at a much 
cheaper rate. Both are alike wanting in maps that are indis- 
pensable for the quick apprehension of many references in the 
text. There should be a revised edition under careful super- 
intendence. 

Though the eflForts of the Palestine Exploration Fimd have 
been expended chiefly upon excavations in Jerusalem, various 
parties acting under its auspices or co-operating in its plans 
have made Palestine at large and the adjacent deserts the 
field of their explorations. The results of these expeditions, 
some of which were conducted scientifically, are given in 
Part II. of " The Recovery of Jerusalem," under the following 
titles : Sea of Galilee, by Captain Wilson, R. E. ; The Archi- 
tectural Remains of Palestine, by R. Phen^ Spiers, Esq. ; the 

* Dean Stanley's Introduction to The Recoyery of Jenisalem. 
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Hauran, by the Count de Vogii6 ; The Survey of Palestine, by 
Lieutenant Anderson, R. E. ; On the Pottery and Glass found 
in the Excavations, by the Rev. Greville J. Chester ; Moabite 
Stone ; Sinai, by the Rev. P. W. Holland. 

The points of interest in Captain Wilson's paper are the 
identification of the fountain at Tabigah with the fountain of 
Capernaum, and the identification of Khersa on the left bank 
of Wady Semakh, with the Gergesa of the demoniacs and the 
swine. Describing the fertility of Gennesareth, Josephus says : 
" It is also watered by a most fertilizing fountain, which the 
people of the region call Kapharnaum. This some have 
thought to be a vein of the Nile ; because it produces fish 
similar to the Coracinus of the lake near Alexandria." * There 
are in the plain of Gennesareth two large fountains, Ain-et-Tin, 
on the shore near the head of the plain ; and Ain Mudawarah, 
or the " Round Fountain," a mile and a half back from the 
lake, near the southwestern corner of the plain. There are 
no ruins of consequence near the latter ; but near Ain-et-Tin 
are the ruins of Khan Minyeh, which Robinson regards as the 
site of Capernaum. He argues that the city was near the 
fountain, but admits that Ain-et-Tin, though it occasions a 
luxuriant verdure in its vicinity, does not irrigate the plain. 
North of Khan Minyeh, a cliflF that bounds the plain of Gennes- 
areth in that direction, is the charming little bay of Et 
Tabigah, and a great spring, by far the largest in Galilee, 
estimated to be more than half the size of the celebrated source 
of the Jordan at Banias. The remains of a reservoir and an 
aqueduct show that the waters of this fountain were once raised 
to a higher level, carried for some distance along the side of 
the hill, and then conducted round the Khan Minyeh cliflF, by 
an excavation in the solid rock, to a point whence they could 
be distributed over the plain of Gennesareth for the purpose of 
irrigation. Many travellers, Robinson among them, had noticed 
this excavated channel in the cliflF; but Captain Wilson appears 
to have been the first to trace its connection with the fountain 
at Tabigah, and to identify that with the fountain of Capernaum. 
About a mile and a half northward from this fountain, upon 
the shore of the lake, are the extensive ruins of Tel Hum, 

* Joseph. B. J., III. 10, 8. 
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which cover a wide area, and include the remains of a large 
synagogue, evidently of high antiquity. Captain Wilson favors 
the view of Dr. Wilson, Ritter, and others, that these ruins 
mark the site of Capernaum ; yet he adds with modesty : " It 
is very desirable that extensive excavations should be made 
both at Khan Minyeh and Tel Hum, as, until this is done, it is 
impossible to say with certainty which is Capernaum." * 

Captain Wilson is so fair in recognizing the services of other 
explorers, that it must have been an oversight which omitted 
to credit to Dr. Thomson the identification of Khersa^ on the 
left bank of Wady Semakh, as the " Gergesa" of the "pos- 
sessed " herd of swine. Dr. Thomson f sets forth very con- 
clusive reasons for this identification, and then argues against 
the traditional site at Um Keis^ that there the swine " must 
have raced across a level plain several miles before they could 
reach the nearest margin of the lake." Captain Wilson re- 
iterates Dr. Thomson's arguments in favor of Khersa^ and then 
protests against " the extraordinary blunder of placing the 
scene of the miracle at Gadara, now Um Keis, a place from 
which the swine would have had a hard gallop of two hours 
before reaching the lake." % This is probably an instance of 
imconscious appropriation of the ideas and almost the language 
of another. 

Captain Wilson gives a description of the Sea of Galilee, 
which sets it before one as in a mirror : — 

** The lake is pear-shaped, the broad end being towards the north ; the 
greatest width is six and three quarter miles, from Mejdel, * Magdala,* 
to Khersa, * Gergesa,' about one third of the way down, and the ex- 
treme length is twelve and a quarter miles. The Jordan enters at the 
north, a swift, muddy stream, coloring the lake a good mile from its 
mouth, and passes out pure and bright at the south. On the north- 
western shore of the lake is a plain, two and a half miles long and one 
mile broad, called by the Bedouin El Ghuweir, but better known by 
its familiar Bible name of Gennesareth ; and on the northeast, near 
Jordan's mouth, is a. swampy plain, El Batihah, now much frequented 
by wild boar, formerly the scene of a skirmish between the Jews and 
Bomans, in which Josephus met with an accident that necessitate 

• Page 387 ; p. 301 Ain. ed. 
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ed his removal to Capernaum. On the west there is a recess in the 
hills, containing the town of Tiberias; and on the east, at the months oi 
Wadys Semakh and Fik, are small tracts of level ground. On the 
south the fine open valley of the Jordan stretches away towards the 
Dead Sea, and is covered in the neighborhood of the lake with luxuri- 
ant grass. 

^' The hills, except at Khan Minyeh, where there is a small cliff, are 
recessed from the shore of the lake, or rise gradually from it ; they are 
of no great elevation, and their outline, especially on the eastern side, 
is not broken by any prominent peak ; but everywhere from the south- 
em end the snow-capped peak of Hermon is visible, standing out so 
sharp and clear in the bright sky that it appears almost within reach ; 
and, towards th^ north, the western ridge is cut through by a wild gorge, 
the Valley of Doves, over which rise the twin peaks or Horns of Hat- 
tin. The shore line, for the most part regular, is broken on the north 
into a series of little bays of exquisite beauty ; nowhere more beauti- 
ful than at Gennesareth, where the beaches, pearly white with myriads 
of minute shells, are on one side washed by the limpid waters of the 
lake, and on the other shut in by a fringe of oleanders, rich in May 
with their blossoms red and bright." ♦ 

Captain Wilson gives a graphic description of the suddenness 
and violence with which storms burst over the Sea of Galilee, 
fiilly corroborating the account of the Evangelists, how " there 
came down a storm of wind on the lake, and the waves beat 
into the ship so that it was full." 

The monograph by Lieutenant Anderson on the Survey of 
Palestine is a paper of much scientific value. His Beconnois- 
sance Survey extended only from Banias, the northern limit 
of Palestine, along the line of the Jordan valley, by the western 
highlands, to Jerusalem. The instruments employed were an 
eight-inch sextant, an artificial horizon, a small theodolite for 
measuring angles, two measuring-chains, a pocket prismatic 
compass, four pocket chronometers or watches, one mercurial 
and one aneroid barometer. The results of this survey are 
given upon the map of the Ordnance department, chiefly in 
the more accurate determination of many points of historical 
interest. Yet, in the words of Lieutenant Anderson, — 

" The amount of work accomplished, compared with what remains to be 
done, is as the seam of a coat to the whole garment. The vast system 

* Recoverj of Jerusalem, pp. 838, 339 ; Am. ed. 263, 264. 
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of valleys east and west of the line we have followed has still to be ex- 
amined. There is not a hill-top on the ridges between them that does 
not contain the ruins of some ancient city ; and the work that has been 
commenced should not cease till the topography of the whole of Pales- 
tine has been carefully worked out .... The success which has 
hitherto crowned the efforts of Dr. Robinson and other explorers in 
identifying the old sites is sufficient to insure still further discoveries 
following upon more extended examination. The land is now under- 
going changes ; the people are dying out or emigrating ; the old habits 
and customs are disappearing ; and no time should be lost in completing 
the work before the levelling hand of civilization shall have effaced 
the relics of the past." * 

Thus far the papers vrhich make up the volume entitled 
" The Recovery of Jerusalem " have exhibited the modesty of 
true science and an appreciative regard for the labors of 
others, especially of our distinguished countryman, Dr. Robin- 
son. Quite in contrast with these, in both respects, is the 
concluding paper on " Explorations in the Peninsula of Sinai," 
by Rev. P. W. Holland. It opens in this vein : — 

^ At last the obscurity which has so long hung over the peninsula of 
Sinai, with regard to the possible determination of the route of the 
Israelites through the desert, has been removed. .... We have had 
gathered up by professional men, the well-known accuracy of whose 
work places their reports and maps beyond suspicion, all the materials 
that the desert affords for setting at rest the important topographical 
questions which have been at issue** 

Mr. Holland's own contribution to this result is stated in 
these words : — 

*' It was my privilege to form one of the exploring party ; having 
been requested, in consequence of my knowledge of the country and 
personal acquaintance with the Arabs gained during three previous 
visits in 1861, 1865, and 1867, to accompany the expedition in the 
capacity of guide." 

In other words, the professional men of the expedition said 
to this Hobabj " Leave us not, we pray thee ; forasmuch as 
thou knowest how we are to encamp in the wilderness, and 
thou mayest be to us instead of eyes." What Mr. Holland 
professes to have accomplished in the peninsula of Sinai is 

* Page 471 ; Am. ed. p. 866. 
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summed up in somewhat exulting language by Dean Stan- 
ley : " The spot of the passage of the Red Sea ; the course 
of the Israelites by the Wady Useit and the Wady Tayibeh ; 
the identification of the Wilderness of Sin with the plain of El 
Murkhah ; the identification of Rephidim with Feiran, and of 
the sacred hill of Aaron and Hur with the eminence crowned 
by the ruins of Paran ; the identification of the Ras Sufs&feh 
and the plain of Rihah with the scene of the giving of the 
Law and the Israelite encampment ; the probable change in 
the resources of the wilderness ; the comparatively modern date 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions." Now every one of these points, 
with the exception of the very doubtful identification of Re- 
phidim with Feiran, was established by Dr. Robinson in his 
journal of 1838 ; and the suggestion of Ras Sufsafeh as the 
Sinai of the Exodus was original with him. One would suppose 
that Mr. Holland had never heard of Robinson, for he does 
not once mention his name, though he follows very closely his 
line of argument ; but that Dean Stanley should have given 
Mr. Holland the credit of establishing points long ago settled 
by Robinson can be accounted for only by the intimation with 
which he opens his Preface, that of late years the pressure of 
other occupations has rendered him less familiar with a field 
in which he was once acknowledged as a master. 

Though Mr. Holland has added nothing to our knowledge of 
the peninsula of Sinai, the splendid photographs of the Ord- 
nance Survey have spread before the eye of the student the 
most impressive localities and the most valuable details of the 
whole region ; and the map, when completed, will doubtless 
approximate a satisfactory determination of all important 
points. It is a serious defect in " The Recovery of Jerusalem " 
that the volume was published without the maps so necessary 
to the understanding of the text, and which are constantly 
referred to in the narrative. 

While candor compels us to speak disparagingly of Mr. 
Holland's ambitious essay, we cannot too highly praise Mr. E. 
H. Palmer's report upon the Desert of the Tih and the country 
of Moab. To a conversational knowledge of the Arabic, and 
a practical acquaintance with the peculiarities of the several 
tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula, and the region of Moab, Mr. 
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Palmer unites sagacity, self-control, patience, perseverance, 
practical science, good powers of observation, a knowledge of 
history and of physical geography, and a fund of good-nature 
and good health, — ^admirable qualities all for a desert explorer. 
He was accompanied by Mr. C. P. Tyrwhitt Drake, a gentle- 
man who possesses a thorough knowledge of natural history, 
and has been for years engaged in Eastern travel. These two 
congenial travellers, equipped with a single tent, supplies for 
three months, and surveying and photographic instruments, — 
their whole outfit carried upon four camels, — journeyed on foot, 
in a zigzag course, a distance of 600 miles in the " Wilderness 
of the Wanderings," making accurate notes of every feature, 
and visiting every point to which tradition, rumor, or conjec- 
ture had attached anything of archaeological or Biblical interest. 
Their journey in this desert consumed seventy days, and forty- 
five days more were expended in exploring Moab. Tlie fine 
Route Map of the Negeb and the Tih prefixed to their report, 
with their daily stations marked, shows how thoroughly their 
work was done. Among the more important results of the ex- 
plorations are the following : No fossils were found in the coun- 
try, nor any inscriptions, except the Arab tribe marks. In the 
heart of the peninsula, north of the line of et-Tih, is an ex- 
tensive mountain plateau called Magrdh, which is intersected 
by several broad wadies. To the west of this plateau, and 
forming the eastern border of the desert of et-Tih, are a num- 
ber of lower mountain groups, amidst which the wadies which 
take their rise in the heart of Jebel Magrdh meander on their 
way to the sea. This country is much more fertile than the 
open plain. Throughout this region are evidences of ancient 
cultivation and of a degree of fertility capable of sustaining a 
large population. Dams and reservoirs for husbanding water, 
wells now choked with sand and debris^ sowing-fields, pits for 
storing wheat, and threshing-floors, terraces along the hill- 
sides, and innumerable heaps known by the Arabs as " grape 
mounds," — these, together with frequent traces of settlements, 
sometimes of large towns, show that the desert was once the 
settled abode of a numerous people. Even now there are scenes 
of enchantment in the midst of the arid waste. " The Wady 
Birein, a broad valley taking its rise in Jebel Magrdh, was filled 
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with verdure ; grass, asphodel, and 'oshej grew in great pro- 
fusion ; flowers sprang beneath our feet ; immense herds of 
cattle were going to and &o between us and the wells, and 
large flocks of well-fed sheep and goats were pasturing upon 
the neighboring hills. Large numbers of donkeys and some 
horses were also feeding there." This state of things may 
solve the question touching the support of the cattle of the 
Israelites duiing their sojourn in this Wilderness. 

Mr. Palmer is inclined to brmg the ancient line of cultiva- 
tion in Palestine much farther to the south ; placing the fron- 
tier of the Negeb or South coimtry at Ain Gadis, which he 
identifies with Kadesh^ in latitude 80° 80' N., a whole degree 
south of Hebron. Eshkol he would place in that immediate 
vicmity ; and ^^ it is a curious fact that among the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the Negeb are miles of hillsides and 
valleys covered with the small stone-heaps in regular swaths, 
along which the grapes were trained, and which stiU retain the 
name of tehHat-el-'anab^ or grape-mound.'* 

The Zephath of the Exodus is probably identified in JEsbaitA^ 
where are the remains of a fort or tower, and of three churches, 
among the ruins of a once extensive town. In some of the 
rums of this desert, Mr. Palmer fancies that he has found 
traces of an Israelitish camp, or of some primeval structure. 
His narrative, in itself full of vivacity, makes the Exodus live 
once more amid the realities of history. 

In Moab he was less fortunate. The discovery of the famous 
stone, and the lavish expenditure of De Saulcy and other 
travellers, had made the Arabs more jealous and rapacious than 
ever. His belief is " that above ground^ at least, there does not 
exist another Moabitish stone, but that many treasures lie 
buried among the ruins of Moab.'* Indeed, the whole region 
east of the Jordan — Moab, Edom, Ammon, Bashan — remains 
to be explored in the light of modern science. Particularly in- 
viting is the ancient territory of Bashan, now better known 
under the name of the Hauran. Count de Vogii^, who has 
furnished to the volume on Jerusalem a brief paper upon this 
district, says truly, that " there is not one more interesting or 
less known than the Hauran. Its riches, both natural and 
archaeological, its retired position, and the manners of its inhab- 
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itantSy all combine to render it, above all other places, worthy of 
exciting the curiosity of the traveller." 

Thoroughly to explore the Hauran, the traveller should first 
make favor with the Druses ; go there under their protection, 
as the guest of affiliated tribes, and, adopting the manners of 
the country, should reside long enough to discover all the 
treasures known to his jealous hosts. The American Com- 
mittee for the Exploration of Palestine, acting in harmony with 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund, have resolved to make 
this region the special field of their labors in the ensuing 
autumn. They propose to send out a thorough linguist and a 
competent naturalist, who shall first domicile themselves among 
the Druses, and then explore the Hauran as they shall be 
passed along, under the inviolable khouS^ — the symbol of 
friendship, — from tribe to tribe of the Bedouin. In their 
circular the Committee say : " This district contains a greater 
number of unexplored sites and of extensive ruins than any 
other district of equal extent in the world. Many inscriptions 
are also known to exist throughout the country, which have 
not been copied, and which may yet prove to be of the highest 
interest to the historical and Biblical student. The discovery 
of the Moabitish inscription illustrating incidents mentioned in 
the Second Book of Kings, renders it highly probable that there 
still exist similar records of ancient times and races. For the 
exploration of this territory the Committee have matured a plan 
which can be accomplished at a moderate expense, and which 
promises important results." The alternative of this plan 
would be an expedition in force, equipped and protected by 
the government. 

This enterprise appeals equally to men of all beliefs, and to 
scholars in every department of knowledge ; and Americans 
should feel a just pride in maintaining for their country that 
honorable precedence in Syrian exploration which has been 
won by Robinson, Smith, Lynch, Thomson, and Barclay. 

Jos. P. Thompson. 
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Art. VI. — critical NOTICES. 

1. — Rig- Veda-Sanhita* The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Muller. Vol. I. Hymns to the 
Maruts or the Storm-gods. London : Trttbner & Co. 8vo. pp. dii, 
263. 1869. 

Evert one, nowadays, who knows anything about ancient litera- 
tures and ancient creeds, knows the exceptional interest belonging to 
the Hindu Veda, both as a literary and as a religious monument. Al- 
most every one, too, knows the difficulty of entering this great mine of 
primeval thought and belief, — from which, it is true, many treasures 
of golden ore have been brought to day, but which has never been 
thrown fully open to the explorer. With its exploration the name of 
Professor Muller has for long years been closely and conspicuously 
connected ; and now that we have from his hand the beginning of a 
translation, and a fully annotated translation, or traduction raisonnie, as 
he styles it, of the Veda, it cannot be otherwise than important to see 
in what spirit he has undertaken the work, and with what success. 

This is the more necessary, inasmuch as probably no one has opened 
the volume without experiencing, in one respect, at least, a severe dis- 
appointment. Muller's translation had been announced by his publish- 
ers as to form eight volumes ; in fact, it is still so advertised. This 
may have been the result of a misunderstanding, or else perhaps the 
estimated octamerism of the work was meant to be understood in some 
peculiar sense, not obvious to those who were asked to subscribe for it; 
but when the first of the eight appeared, and was found to contain only 
twelve hymns out of the more than a thousand that make up the Rig- 
Veda, — or, in verses, just about one seventy-fifth of the whole text,— 
people could not help asking with what and how essential matter the 
other pages of the stout and costly volume were filled, for whose benefit 
such immense breadth of treatment had been intended, and whether it 
was, after all, for the common advantage, and a thing that the general 
public ought gladly to submit to, for the sake of the more special schol- 
ars to whom it might be as good as indispensable. 

It does not, however, take a long examination to satisfy one that the 
volume is not wholly innocent of padding. Thus, in the first three 
hymns translated (with pne of the later ones), precisely one quarter of 
the double page, as it lies open, is occupied with Muller's version. The 
whole lower half is filled with the versions of his three predecessors, 
Wilson, Benfey, and Langlois, given "for the sake of comparison." 
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But who is to make the comparison ? Not those who know nothing of 
the Vedic language, and cannot test each of the four by the original ; they, 
of course, could make no intelligent choice, and would be likely to be 
captivated by the smoothest or most spirited rendering. Not, again, 
the Vedic scholar ; he has the other three already on his shelves ; he 
wants to know how MUller understands a given passage, and will find 
for himself the materials of whatever comparison he cares for. One of 
the two remaining half-pages contains the transliterated text of the 
hymn itself; and this is equally a superfluous addition ; the student of 
the Veda has it in another form, and does not want it here ; the public 
at large can only stare at it with wondering eyes. This useless trans- 
literated Vedic text accompanies all the translations given, and seems 
intended to accompany all that shall follow ; and it is not even added 
compactly at the foot of the page, but is spaced out to fill the same 
room with the much more bulky English version opposite. It is a com- 
plete waste, and we trust that Professor Muller may be persuaded to 
leave it out in the remaining volumes of the series. 

The supererogatory matter thus described does not, it is true, count 
for very much in a volume made up as this is. With all its dilu- 
tion, the translation occupies less than an eighth part of the pages 
placed in our hands. More than four times as much space (or 214 
pages against 49) is given to the notes, or commentary. This com- 
mentary, to the mind of its author, is so important a part of his work, 
that upon the strength of it he " ventures to call his own the Jirst 
translation of the Rig- Veda." The propriety of this claim will appear 
as we go on ; at present, we have to look at the character of the notes 
themselves. They are, we are told, intended to present " a full account 
of the reasons which justify the translator in assigning such a power to 
such a word, and such a meaning to such a sentence." " I mean by 
translation a real deciphering," adds our author, " a work like that 
which Burnouf performed in his first attempts at a translation of the 
Avesta." This comparison with BurnouPs work does not seem quite 
in point. It is well known that the great French scholar produced 
two or three bulky quartos upon the Avesta, in which he accom- 
plished the translation and exposition of only a few paragraphs of its 
text. But, in the first place, he called it a " commentary," not a " trans- 
lation." And, in the second place, the circumstances of the two cases 
are as unlike as they can possibly be. The Zend language, when Bur- 
nouf took it up, was a terra incognita, and a most difficult and perplex- 
ing field of investigation. It partook of the nature of an inscription 
in an unknown language ; it had to be deciphered. A mere version 
there, without full exposition of the methods by which it was obtained. 
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would have been unintelligible and valueless. Burnours aim was to 
point out the way to others, to show them what they had to do if they 
would read the Zend and interpret the hidden meaning of the Zoroas- 
trian scripture. His work was therefore essentially inceptive and in- 
capable of completion, and it always remained a fragment. As for the 
Veda, it occupies — with a marked difference, to be sure, of degree — 
a like position with the Iliad, or the Psalms : its method of interpreta- 
tion is obvious, and the materials far from scanty ; many scholars have 
been long engaged in its study, and have rendered parts or all of it, 
with more or less success, according to their opportunities and capaci- 
ties ; they have gone through, over their own tables, with processes of 
research and comparison in part identical, in part analogous, with those 
which Miiller writes out at full length and breadth in his notes, claim- 
ing simply on the score of having done so the honor of being first trans- 
lator, — an honor which we imagine that the community of Yedic schol- 
ars will be very slow to award him, at the expense of such men as 
Benfey and Wilson and Roth and Muir and Aufrecht; or even of 
Langlois. 

And they will be the slower to do so, inasmuch as he is far from 
redeeming his promise to* account fully for every word and sentence of 
his translation. Such a promise, indeed, is in the nature of things 
incapable of being redeemed ; one might write a volume about a single 
hymn, instead of a whole dozen, and still overlook important points, or 
treat them imperfectly. This being so, every translator making the 
pretensions that Muller makes must be held to account for the judg- 
ment with which he selects his points for detailed treatment, and the 
economy with which he expends his limited and precious space. If he 
tithes the mint and anise and cummin, and omits the weightier mat- 
ters, we shall condemn his work as so far a failure. And that this is 
the case with Muller is, in our opinion, incontestable. Let us take the 
first verse of his translation as a specimen, and test a little its quality. 

It reads : '^ Those who stand around him while he moves on, harness 
the bright red steed ; the lights in heaven shine forth." To this we 
have the note that ^' The poet begins with a somewhat abrupt descrip- 
tion of a sunrise. Indra is taken as the god of the bright day, whose 
steed is the sun, and whose companions the Maruts, or the storm- 
gods " : and then Professor Muller runs off into an interminable note 
about the word arusha, * red,' translated in the verse * red ' [steed], a 
note actually occupying eleven pages and a half, and involving the de- 
tailed citation and translation of some scores of Yedic passages, with a 
refutation of the views taken respecting sundry of them by the St. 
Petersburg Sanskrit lexicon. All this would be very much in place in 
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a monograph, or as preliminary study to a dictionary-article on arusha ; 
but so little has it to do with the exposition of this particular verse that 
it is great matter of question whether Miiller, aflber all, translates the 
word correctly here. The next verse, namely, goes on to state that 
^ they harness to the chariot on each side his (Indra's) two iavorite 
bays." Why this, if his saddle-horse was already saddled and bridled ? 
Or did the latter " move on " so fast while they only " stood around," 
that it escaped their hands, so that they had, as the next best thing, to 
tarn to and put the double team into the wagon, that the impatient god 
might not lose his ride up the firmament ? Surely, if the horses are 
harnessed in the second verse, and if the two verses belong together, it 
must be the " bright red chariot " that is harnessed (for the verb is one 
that is freely employed of either chariot or horses) in the first. Or 
can Professor Muller prove to us that the sun may be taken as Indra's 
steed, but not as his chariot ? Something from the rest of the Veda to 
illustrate the relation of the sun and Indra, who is no solar deity, 
would have been far more welcome than the discussion about " red." 
Again, who are the bystanders here referred to? and how can they 
stand about, and yet harness something that is moving onward ? Is 
this such a satisfying conception that it should justify an extremely 
violent and improbable grammatical process like that of rendering 
pdri tasthushcLS as if the reading were paritasthiva/nsas ? The parti- 
dpial form tasthushas has no right to be anything but an accusative 
plural, or a genitive or ablative singular ; let us have the authority for 
making a nominative plural of it, and treating j^an as its prefix, — and 
better authority than the mere dictum of a Hindu grammarian to the 
effect that the two forms are interchangeable. To us the passage seems 
meet probably one of those not infrequent ones in which forms of the 
two roots here found are set over against one another, as signifying the 
< moving ' and the ^ fixed ' or ^ persistent ' : ' moving forth from that which 
stands fast ' ; that is to say, the sun's orb swings itself up into the 
firmament from among the immovable hills out of which he seems to rise. 
Once more, by rendering the last third of the verse ' the lights in heaven 
shine forth,' the translator both misses the assonance found in the origi* 
nal, rocante rocand, and makes the expression tame by connecting the 
loeative with the noun instead of the verb : render rather * gleams 
glimmer in the sky,' or ^ a sheen shines out in the sky,' or something 
like this. 

We do not mean that this verse should be taken as a specimen of 
MUller^s best work as a translator and commentator, or even of his 
average work. But it does bring to light, if in an exaggerated form, 
8orae of his characteristic faults. His notes are far from showing that 
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sound and thoughtful judgment, that moderation and economy, which 
are among the most precious qualities of an exegete. On the contrary, 
they display a degree of heedless lavishness, in matter, style, and mode 
of printing, as if the author were in too much haste to be either select 
or concise, or as if his one main object had been to fill out the covers 
of a volume, with as little expense to himself as possible. Of course, he 
presents us with much that is very valuable, ^nd which all students of 
the Veda will accept with lively gratitude; but this he dilutes with 
tedious exhibitions of processes where results would have been suffi- 
cient, and with dwelling upon trifles while serious difficulties are slipped 
over unnoticed. He appears to be suffering under a confusion of the 
wants of the general reader with those of the special scholar ; and, try- 
ing to please both, he satisfies neither. With one or two exceptions 
(notably Professor Roth of Tubingen, and perhaps also Professor 
Aufrecht of Edinburgh), Miiller is, among all living scholars, the one 
who has studied the Veda most deeply, and whose version of its hymns 
would carry the greatest weight of authority. But the authority of any 
particular part of it would be best supported by the perceived success 
of the work as a whole, by its distinctness, its consistency, its intelligi- 
bility and readableness. While MuUer's fellow-students would greatly 
have preferred more translation and less explication, it is, after all, the 
public at large whom he will have most disappointed ; — the public, 
who were hoping for a work that should show them what the Veda 
really is, and should put it in an attractive light before them. Both 
classes alike will be slow to purchase the beginning of a series which 
seems likely to stretch itself out indefinitely, and after all to remain 
forever a fragment. 

Bumouf, with all his extraordinary ability, was an unfortunate model 
to select. He was essentially a pioneer and pathmaker. His versatile 
and enterprising genius had no sooner forced its way into the heart of 
^ome difficult subject, working out the method of investigation to be 
pursued, than he abandoned it and turned to another. Thus his results 
were always incomplete and fragmentary. In the Veda he never did 
anything which was of advantage outside the circle of his personal 
pupils. In the classical Sanskrit, he began, in a style of costly luxury, 
the publication and translation of an immense work of modem origin 
and trivial value (the Bh&gavata Pur§,na), and broke it off in the 
middle. In Zend he performed his most fruitful labor ; but, presently 
laying it aside, he gave himself to the history of Buddhism. Here, 
too, his researches laid the foundation upon which all who come after 
him must build ; but he himself soon ceased to build on it, and threw 
himself wholly into the Assyrian inscriptions. In this last department. 
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where his aid would have been of incalculable value, be had not yet 
begun to produce for the world, when his untimely and lamented death 
cut short his useful activity. Burnouf was a giant in whose footsteps 
ordinary men should not try to walk ; but Miiller, unless he changes 
materially the scale of his Veda-translation, is likely to resemble him 
at least in leaving behind him an unfinished work ; even should he 
realize the current prayer of the Vedic poets, and "live a hundred 
autumns." 

It is doubtless in order to give, at any rate, a secondary kind of com- 
pleteness to his work, that MUller takes up first the hymns to a certain 
order of deities ; and his plan is in this respect decidedly to be approved. 
He promises to finish in the next volume the hymns to the Maruts. 
Why he selected this particular class he does not inform us ; perhaps 
it is* because they are not numerous, and have not been much worked 
upon by previous translators. Of course, he has the right to choose 
what he will to begin with ; only we, on our part, cannot help criticising 
his choice, and wishing that it had been made differently. If it was 
any part of his aim to give a foretaste of the contents of the Veda 
which should be an engaging one, and to tempt those who dipped into 
it to pursue the study further, he could not well have made a more 
unfortunate selection. The Maruts, or storm-gods, are an uninteresting 
set of beings. They hover on the confines between the natural and the 
supernatural, between the merely phenomenal and the deified and 
divine. They have a vague and indistinct individuality, and are infer- 
tile of mythology and lively and fanciful description. And as they are, 
60 are also their hymns. He who reads through the versions given in 
this volume, and asks for more of the same, must be sustained by a 
more than usual interest which he has brought to the work from with- 
out. If our author, on the contrary, had prefaced his series of versions 
with the hymns to the Dawn — which, considering his known predi- 
lection for that element in Indo-European mythology, we might almost 
have expected him to do — or with a selection of hymns of various 
subject, containing rich mythologic material, with perhaps a tinge of 
human interest also, he would have made a far more favorable impres- 
sion, effectively fostering a study whose advance he certainly has greatly 
at heart. 

To the nature of the themes treated we have unquestionably to 
attribute in great part the tediousness of Muller's versions. But not 
wholly to this. It appears in his other works as well as here, that that 
remarkable facility and beauty of style which distinguishes in general 
his English compositions fails him in translation. Perhaps this is the 
severest of all tests of a foreigner, the power to translate into nervous 
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and lively phrase in a language not his own : certainly, all onr aathor^s 
renderings, so far as we know them, are a little tame and spiritless. 
But we think it is also true that he has taken the work of translation 
somewhat too easily, put too little of his force into it, and been content 
to render words and phrases instead of determining to gain a vivid 
apprehension of a hymn as a whole and to reproduce it as it impressed 
him. We sorely miss, too, the poetic form. We were disposed, indeed, 
when reading his introduction, to assent to his claim that '' it was out of 
the question in a translation of this character to attempt an imitation 
of the original rhythm or metre At present a metrical transla- 
tion would only be an excuse for an inaccurate translation " ; but we 
have come to question whether he was right. It certainly is not im- 
possible to make a metric version which shall reproduce with sufficient 
fidelity one's idea of an original ; it may require considerable la\)or ; 
but if we are to have only a dozen hymns in a volume, we have a right 
to expect that dozen to be elaborated to the very highest degree. Espe- 
cially have we been made doubtful of MilUer's canon by seeing what 
Roth has accomplished. In the last volume, namely, of the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society (Vol. XXIV., 1870, pp. 301 ff.), that 
great scholar has given a rendering, in the metre of the original, of two 
Vedic hymns, with brief accompanying comments, by way of setting 
forth what would be his idea of a desirable translation of the Veda. 
One of the two is of the dozen contained in MuUer's volume ; and, in 
order to set the two methods side by side, we have ventured to turn 
Roth's version (with some modifications) into metrical English ; with- 
out at all claiming to give again faithfully the terseness and vigor of 
his German verse. 

Muller translates as follows : — 

The Prologue, 
The sacrificer speaks : 

1. With what splendor are the Maruts all equally endowed, they who are 
of the same age, and dwell in the same house ! With what thoughts ! From 
whence are they come ? Do these heroes sing forth their (own) strength 
because they wish for wealth ? 

2. Whose prayers have the youths accepted ? Who has turned the Maruts 
to his own sacrifice ? By what strong devotion may we delight them, they 
who float through the air like hawks ? 

The Dialogue, 
The Maruts speak : 

3. From whence, O Indra, dost thou come alone, thou who art mighty ? 
O lord of men, what has thus happened to thee ? Thou greetest (us) when 
thou comest together with (us), the bright (Maruts). Tell us then, thou 
with thy bay horses, what thou hast against us ! 
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Indra speaks : 

4. The sacred songs are mine, (mine are) the prayers; sweet are the 
libations I My strength rises, my thunderbolt is hurled forth. They call for 
me, the prayers yearn for me. Here are my horses, they carry me towards 
them. 

The Maruts speak : 

5. Therefore, in company with our strong friends, having adorned our 
bodies, we now harness our &.llow deer with all our might ; — for, Indra, 
according to thy custom, thou hast been with us. 

Indra speaks : 

6. Where, O MarutsJ was that custom of yours, that you should join me 
who am alone in the killing of Ahi ? I indeed am terrible, strong, powerful, 
— I escaped from the blows of every enemy. 

The Maruts speak : 

7. Thou hast achieved much with us as companions. With the same valor, 
O hero, let us achieve then many things, O thou most powerful, O Indra I 
whatever we, O Maruts, wish with our heart 

Indra speaks : 

8. I slew Vritra, O Maruts, with (Indra's) might, having grown strong 
through my own vigor ; I, who hold the thunderbolt in my arms, I have made 
these all-brilliant waters to flow freely for man. 

The Maruts speak : 

9. Nothing, O powerful lord, is strong before thee ; no one is known 
among the gods like unto thee. No one who is now born will come near, no 
one who has been born. Do what has to be done, thou who art grown so 
strong. 

Indra speaks : 

10. Almighty power be mine alone, whatever I may do, daring in my 
heart ; for I indeed, O Maruts, am known as terrible : of all that I threw 
down, I, Indra, am the lord. 

11. O Maruts, now your praise has pleased me, the glonous hymn which 
you have made for me, ye men ! — for me, for Indra, for the powerful hero, 
as friends for a friend, for your own sake and by your own efforts. 

12. Truly, there they are, shining towards me, assuming blameless glory, 
assuming vigor. O Maruts, wherever I have looked for you, you have 
appeared to me in bright splendor : appear to me also now I 

The Epilogue. 
The sacrificer speaks : 

13. Who has magnified you here, O Maruts ? Come hither, O friends, 
towards your fi^ends. Ye brilliant Maruts, cherish these prayers, and be 
mindful of these my rites. 

14. The wisdom of Manya has brought us to this, that he should help as 
the poet helps the performer of a sacrifice : bring (them) hither quickly I 
Maruts, on to the sage ! these prayers the singer has recited for you. 

15. This your praise, O Maruts, this your song comes from Mdnd^rya, the 
son of M^aa, the poet. Come hither with rain ! May we find for ourselves 
offspring, food, and a camp with running water. 
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Both adds to his version the following account of the story, so to call 
it, of the hymn : — 

'' The singer inquires (vv. 1, 2) whither the Maruts, the winds, whose 
whistling he hears, are hasting, and who is going to succeed in detaining 
them at his sacrifice. Then, in the form of a dialogue between the Maruts 
and Indra (8 - 12), the praises of the former are intended to be set forth ; 
and this object is not unaptly accomplished, since, although the highest glory 
is given to Indra, their praise is finally put in the god's own mouth. Indra, 
so the dialogue runs on, usually united with the Maruts in lively course, goes 
this time alone, and is asked by them why be does not take them with him. 
He makes the evasive answer that he is on the way to a sacrificial feast ; 
whereupon they are ready and eager to accompany him (5). Indra retorts 
derisively that they, who are all on hand for junketing, were not quite so 
forward when the matter impending was the dangerous fight with the dragon, 
whom he alone had slain (6). The Maruts have nothing to plead against 
this, but merely call to mind, with self-satisfaction, that they and Indra have 
done great things together, and that they mean to prove themselves his 
faithful allies in the future also. Indra has no mind to share his glory with 
them, and boasts (8) again of his exploits : and the Maruts are fain (9) to 
acknowledge his might without reserve, and extol him as the chief of the 
gods. This pacifies the god ; he vaunts himself once more (10), but also 
thanks the Maruts for their frank and hearty homage, and declares that the 
sight of them delights his heart (12). Thus their reconciliation is sealed. 
In the closing verses (13-15) the poet turns to the Maruts themselves, and, 
naming himself, seeks to attract their attention to the feast prepared for them 
and to his skilful song of praise, and to win them to be present with their 
gifts." 

And the hymn itself reads thus : — 

THE poet: 

1. Upon what course are entered now together. 

Of common age, of common home, the Maruts ? 
With what desire, and whence, have they come hither ? 
The heroes make their whistling heard for longing. 

2. Whose prayers and praises are the youths enjoying ? 

Say, who hath turned the Maruts to his offering ? 
As they go roving through the air like falcons. 
How shall we stay them with our strong devotion ? 

THE maruts: 

3. How comes it, Indra, that thou goest lonely, 

Though else so blithe ? tell us what ails thee, master. 
Thou *rt wont to talk with us as we go onward ; 
Lord of the coursers, what hast thou against us ? 
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INDRA : 

4. I love tbe prayers, the wishes, the libations ; 

The odors rise ; the 5ama-press is ready ; 
They draw and win me with their invocation ; 
My coursers here carry me on unto them. 

THE MARUTS: 

5. So then will we, along with our companions, 

The free and mighty, putting on our armor, 
Harness at once our spotted deer with pleasure. 
Thou com'st exactly to our wish, O Indra I 

INDRA : 

6. And where then was that wish of yours, ye Maruts, 

When me ye sent alone to slay the demon ? 
But I, the fierce, the powerful, the fearless, 
Have struck down every foeman with my weapons. 

THE maruts: 

7. Thou didst great things when we were thy companions, 

By our united manliness, O hero ! 
For many feats can we achieve, O mightiest, 
Indra, with power, whene'er we will, ye Maruts ! 

» 

INDRA : 

8. I Vritra slew, ye Maruts, by my prowess. 

And my own fury 't was that made me fearless. 
'T was I, with lightning armed, who made these waters, 
All sparkling, flow in easy streams for Manu. 

the maruts: 

9. Before thee, mighty one, is naught unshaken ; 

Among the gods is no one found thine equal ; 
None born, and none that 's to be bom, can reach thee ; 
Do, thou exalted one, whatever it likes thee ! 

INDRA : 

10. Let my power only be without a limit ; 

Wisely I finish all that I adventure ; 
For I am known as terrible, ye Maruts 1 
Whatever I touch, Indra is soon its master. 

11. Your praise, O Maruts, now hath given me pleasure, 

The worthy hymn that ye for me have uttered, — 
For me, for Indra, for the jocund hero. 
As friends should for a friend, with feeling hearty. 

12L Truly they please me as they stand before me ; 
In glory and in vigor they are matchless. 
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Ofl as I 've seen you, Maruts, in your splendor, 
Ye have delighted, as ye now delight me. 

THE poet: 

13. Who hath exalted you like us, ye Maruts? 

As friends go forth to friends, so come ye hither. 
Ye bright ones, fan to ardor our devotions ; 
Of these my pious labors be ye heedful. 

14. Here, where the singer aids the sacrificer, 

And Mftnya's art has gathered us together, 
Ye Maruts, to the holy sage come hither I 
These songs of praise the bard to you is utt'ring. 

15. This is your praise, and this your song, O Maruts ! 

Made by Manddra's son, the singer Mdnya. 
Come hither with refreshment for our strengthening ! 
May we win food, and meadows rich in water I 

If our transfer into English does not altogether fail to do justice to 
Roth's conception and interpretation of the original text, no one, we are 
sure, can fail to see how greatly inferior is Miiller's translation. In 
Roth's hands, the hymn gains for the first time a unity of de^sign and 
reality of interest, becomes an actual hymn, a creation of poetic art, 
such as we see might have kindled the minds and aided the devotions 
of a primitive people. This liveliness of apprehension, this determina- 
tion to call nothing '^ translated " which is not made thorough good sense 
of, which is not understood in its whole connection and brought into a 
completely presentable shape, is characteristic of Professor Roth's mode 
of working, as illustrated by him with reference to the Avesta as well 
as to the Veda.* His version may be assailable in points of detail, — 
there may be words and phrases of which Miiller's understanding is 
more accurate, as there unquestionably are others as to which both 
alike will hereafter be set right ; but his ideal and his realization of it 
are markedly in advance of those of his rival. 

It should not fail to be pointed out that Mtiller, in his Preface (pp. 
xii, xiii), speaks with the utmost candor and modesty of his own trans- 
lation, as being, what every translation at the present time must be, ^ a 
mere contribution towards a better understanding of the Vedic hymns," 
which on many points ^' is liable to correction, and will sooner or later 
be replaced by a more satisfactory one " ; and that he estimates fairly 
and acknowledges handsomely the labors of his fellow-scholars. How 
much of doubt and uncertainty still hangs over the whole subject may 

* See his *' Contributions to the Interpretation of the Avesta," in the current 
volame of the Joomal of the Qerman Oriental Society. 
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be clearly seen from the discordance, as exhibited above, between ver- 
sions of the same passage by the two leading Vedic scholars, — which 
discordance appears still more striking when we compare the versions 
of the other three translators quoted by Muller. Its limits are gradu- 
ally narrowing, as the Vedic grammar and vocabulary are becoming more 
thoroughly understood, and, yet more, as the Vedic antiquity, its cir- 
cumstances, forms of thought, and creeds, are better comprehended ; we 
heartily wish that Muller might see — what appears so plain to many 
others — that he would hasten on the time of accordance most effec- 
tively by giving us as rapidly as possible the results of his efforts at trans- 
lating, leaving us to infer or conjecture the methods of their attainment. 

There is yet another element in the volume, to which we have as yet 
made only casual reference, — namely, the preface or introduction, of 
more than 150 pages. It is to be very summarily characterized, as 
almost wholly wanting in pertinence. About twenty-five pages con- 
stitute a real introduction to the translation ; the rest has nothing to do 
with translation at all ; it is a discussion whether certain hymns of the 
Rig- Veda, which pretty evidently did not belong to the text as at first 
made up, are or are not best treated as a supplement only ; it examines 
the relations to one another of different scholastic forms of the text ; it 
points out certain misreadings and errors of the press in the author's 
published edition of the Veda, and others which have crept into 
Aufrecht's transliterated edition, and so on ; and it ends with a pro- 
tracted and in part polemical discussion of certain peculiarities of Vedic 
metre, having no bearing on interpretation. All has its interest and 
importance, to be sure ; but it does not belong here. If its author had 
no other opportunity of expressing his views on Vedic subjects before 
the world, we should not grudge his taking advantage of this one ; but 
the pages of a score of learned journals are eagerly open to him, and 
even the prefaces of his Rig-Veda volumes are a far fitter receptacle 
of such matter than the one which he has chosen. 

On the whole, we hardly know a volume of which the make-up is 
more unfortunate and ill-judged, more calculated to baffle the reason- 
able hopes of him who resorts to it, than the first volume of Muller's 
so-called " translation " of the Rig- Veda : if the obligation of its title 
be at all insisted on, at least three quarters of its contents are to be 
condemned as " padding." 

Muller's name has now for nearly a quarter of a century been as- 
sociated in men's minds with the Rig- Veda. It was about the year 
1847 that, having come to England with the simple design of complet- 
ing his collection of materials for an edition of its' text and commentary, 
he was, through the influence and aid of Wilson and Bunsen, taken 
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under the munificent patronage of the East India Company, and bidden 
to elaborate and publish his work in their service and pay. The Veda 
was not at that time begging for editors, and ready to accept whoever 
might offer, upon his own terms, and be thankful for him. One edition 
was already under way in India, and another nearly arranged for in 
Germany. Both these were broken off or laid aside in MuUer^s 
favor, his position being supposed to give him peculiar facilities for the 
speedy and satisfactory performance of the task he had assumed. 
He ought, it seems, to have felt strongly the obligation imposed on him 
by this abandonment of the field on the part of possible rivals. 
There was a large and rapidly growing body of students of Indian 
antiquity, waiting and longing for access to the oldest and most impor- 
tant work of the Indian literature, which he had undertaken to furnish 
them. Their disappointment has not been small. Six or eight years 
would have been ample time for finishing the work, if the editor 
ha4 been willing to devote himself to it single-mindedly ; now, after 
more than twenty years, two volumes out of six are still to be given* 
It was anticipated that, along with this great quarto edition with native 
commentary, he would employ his materials for a cheaper hand-edition 
of the text alone, for students' use. Such a one he in fact began ; 
but after so long a delay, and in so unpractical and costly a style, that 
it met with no favor, and was continued only to the end of the first book 
(out of eight). The need has since been supplied by Aufrecht, with 
"Weber's help, in the latter's serial, the Indische Siudien ; and Muller 
has irretrievably lost the honor and satisfaction of being the first editor 
of the Veda. If the great bulkiness of the native comment rendered 
his task a long and severe one, the rapidly depreciating value of that 
comment also enjoined upon him the utmost attainable expedition. 
Twenty years ago the help of the Indian exegetes was welcome, and 
almost indispensable, to the Vedic student ; now, European erudition 
has gone far beyond them, and their work is little more than a curi- 
osity, worth examining for its own sake, as illustrating one conspicuous 
department of Hindu literary activity. Hence, when in the Preface 
to this volume Muller strenuously asserts and defends the former 
value of the comment as constituting its present claim to complete 
publication, he is guilty of a slight anachronism. In fact, he is frank 
enough to say later that it was of great use to him in the beginning^ 
" though it seldom afforded help for the really difficult passages.'* 
And he shows us practically how it ought to be treated by a trans- 
lator, by respectfully making mention of its versions, but then disre- 
spectfully making no account of them, in constructing his own. 

These explanations will serve to show why it is that Sanskrit scholars 
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do not feel themselves bound to any particular gratitude toward Muller 
for his labors upon the Rig- Veda. Whatever advantage his connection 
with it has brought to them, it has thus far brought infinitely more to 
himself personally. He claims, to be sure, on the first page of his 
Preface, that ^^ it required no small amount of self-denial to decide in 
favor of devoting a life to the publishing of materials rather than to 
the drawing of results," plainly wishing us to infer that he had dis- 
played this immense self-denial ; but, only five pages later, he pleads 
further that, ** after all one cannot give up the whole of one's life to 
the collation of Oriental MSS. and the correction of proof-sheets," and 
fairly confesses that *^ the two concluding volumes have long been ready 
for press, and as soon as I can find leisure they too shall be printed 
and published." Surely an astonishing instance of the blowing of hot 
and cold out of the same mouth I We have given above our reasons 
for believing that the translation now begun will not, unless its plan is 
speedily and radically changed, do much to increase the feeling, of 
obligation toward its author. Not long ago there remained to him 
still the opportunity of striking a great stroke in behalf of Vedic study 
by making public the complete index verborum of the Rig- Veda which 
he must have had prepared for many years ; but it is doubtful whether 
even that is left him now. On the whole, it seems as if he would be 
permanently remembered by scholars in connection with the Rig- Veda 
chiefiy as the first (and only) editor of the great commentary of 
S&yana. 

2. — The Life of John Adams. Begun hy his Son John Quinct 
Adams. Completed hy Charles Francis Adams, Jr. Philadel- 
phia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 2 vols. 1871. 

The " London Athenaeum " of April 1st, in a review of this Life, was 
pleased to say, ^^ The American world will in time forget Adams ! " 
With all possible submission to the better judgment of so infallible an 
authority, especially as to American affairs and American books, we 
must take leave to say that the American world will do no such thing* 
It may not be the wisest of worlds, and, like other worlds, it may have 
gone spinning away out of its proper orbit now and then, and appeared 
almost as foolish as some of the older worlds, but it does know and re- 
member its friends ; and ingratitude to its benefactors, at least after they 
are dead, is not one of the vices of this particular Republic. To be 
sure, its memory is not sufficient to hold in liveliest remembrance all 
who assisted at its birth and kept watch over its cradle. It is only a 
very few names for which posterity has room in its mind and of which 
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it can make household words of daily mention. They only who have 
identified themselves with great changes in human condition, with the 
great cardinal points on which history turns, can hope for more than 
an historical renown, a fame which is to he looked up in books, bnt 
does not come uncalled for and make a part of our daily lives. But of 
this small number of immortals, John Adams is one ; and the American 
people, instead of forgetting him, we are sure will hold him in fresher 
and fresher remembrance as time goes on, and this for personal as well 
as historical reasons. 

There are few eminent persons who have drawn so lifelike a portrait 
of themselves as he has done. His Journal is a marvel of self-anatomy 
and conscientious recording of the observations. It is no ^ Confessions/' 
like those of Housseau, uttered in the ear of the public as his Confes- 
sion, and meditated and methodized with a single eye to the effect they 
were to produce on the minds of all and singular they should reach. 
He never imagined that the record he made of his feelings and opinions 
while a schoolmaster at Worcester, and a struggling lawyer at Brain- 
tree and in Boston, would ever be made the property of the world, and 
display him in all his weaknesses as well as his strength to all who 
chose to read. Had he never emerged from the obscurity of his first 
estate, and lived and died an unknown man, his Diary, unearthed a cen- 
tury after it was written, would have been a most interesting and valu- 
able contribution to psychology as well as to history. Any man that 
will be at the pains to correct the defect which Momus pointed out in 
the making of man, and open the window in his breast through which 
the operations of his mind and the feelings of his heart may be observed 
and studied, may depend on being an interesting object to afler genera- 
tions, however insignificant may have been the sphere in which he 
moved. A human being is always an interesting subject of contempla- 
tion, if he be truly portrayed. It is this that makes the charm of gen- 
uine correspondence, — of letters which the writers never dreamed of 
ever meeting any other eye than that to which they were addressed. 
Madame de S^vign^, Lady Mary Wortley, and Cowper little imagined 
how delicious a part they were to form of the lives of us of whose exist- 
ence they knew as little as we do of the contemporaries of our great- 
grandchildren. To read their letters is to listen to their most intimate 
conversations with their dearest friends and to catch their minds in dis- 
habille. One never catches Horace Walpole so. He is always en grande 
temte, — his hair powdered, his gold-laced coat and embroidered waist- 
coat on, and his sword by his side, — writing to us just as much 
as to Sir Horace Mann, Harry Conway, or Lady Ossory. And we 
shall have no more true correspondence of famous people. Every 
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celebrated man now, when he writes to his nearest and dearest, knows 
that posterity is looking over his shoulder and will not bate him a jot 
or tittle. And this knowledge is fatal to that abandon and reckless 
unreserve which is the soul and charm of genuine letter-writing. The 
more 's the pity. 

John Adams's Diary and many of his letters would have been always 
interesting, not merely as perhaps the most ingenuous self-revelations of 
one's inward nature ever made, but as giving glimpses of a state of 
society which is now passed away. It carries us back to a time when, 
with infinitely less wealth than now, the inequalities of condition were 
more marked and the artificial distinctions of society recognized and 
respected, which were all swept away by the heady currents of the 
Revolution. The Boston of a century ago was a very picturesquely 
beautiful town, sitting on her three hills and looking over the estuary 
of the river Charles to the lovely heights of Roxbury and Brookline 
in one direction, and seaward to her magnificent harbor, gemmed with 
wooded islands, and stretching out into the infinite Atlantic, in the 
other. It was the richest town in the country, and exceptionally so 
just a hundred years ago, from the profits made in the Spanish and 
French wars of the middle of the last century. It contained a culti- 
vated and refined society, living in garden-houses and in an expensive 
and luxurious manner, to which the wealthier inhabitants were always 
given, as appears from John Dunton's account of his visit to the 
Great Town about 1680, and from Oldmixon's, a generation later, who 
said, ^^ An English gentleman visiting Boston might suppose, from the 
politeness of conversation and the costliness and elegance of dress and^ 
furniture, that he was in the metropolis of England." And it is on ^ 
record that one thing which provoked the taxation of the Colonies was 
the accounts of the wealth of Boston, as displayed in furniture, plate, 
and entertainments, carried home by the officers who were welcomed 
there with frantic hospitality on their return from the conquest of 
Canada. The houses of the last century, those of Hutchinson, Clarke, 
Sir William Phips, Governor Bowdoin, and many others, now all swept 
away, but which stood within living memory, — the portraits of Copley, 
which preserve the dress of men and women of that day, the massive 
plate of which loads still remain in many old families, — testify to the 
elegance as well as plenty of the living of the richer classes before the 
Revolution. The excellent Dr. Kip, the Bishop of California, in an 
article in the " Galaxy " on New York in the last century, most unneces- 
sarily endeavors to magnify his native city at the expense of Boston. 
The worthy prelate shows himself wofully ignorant of the Boston 
side of the story. Why, bless his soul, there was no time from 1 650 
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to 1770 when the town of Boston could not have bought up, not only 
the city of New York, but the whole Province, including the manors 
and manor-houses of which he boasts so much, in which the Dutch 
magnates lived in the rustic plenty of rich farmers, as appears from 
Mrs. Grant's *^ Memoirs of an American Lady," rather than with the easy 
elegance of our wealthy gentlemen at their country seats near Boston, 
and indeed throughout New England. He tells us that the citizens of 
New York would collect in crowds to see the Patroon of Albany 
arrive in his coach and four, so rare were coaches a century or so ago I 
Let us tell him that no Boston boy would have turned his head to look 
at a coach from the time when as Judge Sewall (who kept one himself) 
records in his journal in 1698, he was met upon his return from 
circuit on the Neck by Lieutenant-Governor Stoughton ^Mn his new 
coach," to that when Governor Hancock went in his coach and six to 
meet President Washington in 1789, after waiting in vain for the Pres- 
ident to call on him first. We regret to say that this earliest attempt 
to vindicate State Bights lost the Father of his Country a good dinner, 
which was spoiled by the delay. 

But all this is not violently to the purpose of John Adams's Life. 
Beturning to which we would repeat that, had his life ended with the 
Bevolution, his Journal would have made him a permanently interesting 
person from the insight it gives us into a human soul, and the peep it 
affords at the way of life of the generation that looks down upon us 
from the frames of Copley's pictures in powdered heads and wigs, and 
velvet coats and embroidered waistcoats, and lace ruffles and silks, 
satins and brocades. But it is doubly interesting as the portraiture 
of the mind which perhaps did more than any other to give form 
to the institutions, State and national, of the country, and to whose 
sturdy common sense, refined into statesmanship, we owe as much for 
the consolidation of our civil liberties as to any military hero who 
vindicated them with his sword. John Adams, by his reception of 
us into his intimate confidence through his Journal, is a fiesh-and« 
blood entity to us, as very few of our Bevolutionary worthies are. 
He is not perched up on a pedestal, like Washington, and made to look 
ten feet high, without spot or blemish, " a perfect monster which the 
world ne'er saw." He had plenty of small weaknesses, such as most 
of us have ourselves, only we generally take' care to keep them to 
ourselves. He was a grondeur in small matters, not over well pleased 
to see people whom he thought no better than himself better off 
and enjoying more consideration than he. He accuses himself of envy, 
but it was a mild type of that malady, and it never struck into a vital 
part. His temper was hasty and not always angelic, in which particu- 
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lar he was by no means alone either among his contemporaries or pre- 
ceding or succeeding generations. His state of mind during his youth 
and early manhood was doubtless that of thousands of other men work- 
ing their way upwards from an humble and obscure condition, and 
struggling against the vis inertia of those established in the position 
they wish to win, and against the jostling competition of a crowd of 
rivals engaged in the same eager strife. Happily, he can never be 
made an idol, a fetish superior to human frailties and infirmities, and 
endowed with impossible perfection, and will, therefore, have a firmer 
hold on the afiection and esteem of common people, who prefer a man 
of like passions with themselves to the best tricked-out of demigods. 
The Washingtonolatry^ what very eminent men — and notably the 
late distinguished Mr. Everett — have attempted to impose upon us 
as the Established Religion of America, has already begun to yield 
before the natural reaction of the human mind towards heresy in all 
such cases. The worthy. Athenian who was tired of hearing Aristides 
called the Just, and wished to get him out of the way, was a type of 
one side of our fallen human nature. We confess to a fellow-feeling 
with him, and rather think we should have slyly written the same name 
on a shell ourselves, had we been there. Mr. Bancroft, by his inju- 
dicious zeal for making Washington, not simply the chief, but the 
only actor on the Revolutionary scene, besides bringing about his ears 
a swarm of grandsons and great-grandsons and nephews and grand- 
nephews of the men whose merits Washington would have been the 
last to depreciate, has actually made his hero ridiculous and a bore in 
the eyes of common readers. We fear that too many of the lieges 
sympathize with a very eminent gentleman, who shall be nameless, 
who was overheard to say to a friend over the breakfast-table at " Par- 
ker's," one day, " I say, don't you hate Washington ? " And we are 
sure that the crop of grivois stories about him which have sprung up 
60 rankly of late years has been forced by the unwise attempts of inju- 
dicious admirers to apotheothize him. 

The life of John Adams as told by himself in his Diary as far as it 
goes, and by his grandson in connection with it and after it ceases, is 
particularly interesting as presenting the history of the Revolution 
from the civilian point of view. Historians have been so much given 
up to the military operations of that great movement, that we are apt 
to overlook the less striking but at least equally important part taken 
in it by. the men out of uniform who raised the funds, conducted the 
correspondence, quieted the jealousies, adjusted the feuds, planned and 
carried out diplomatic relations with foreign powers, and, in short, did 
work without which the slow and long dubious successes in the field 
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would have had small results. Of all these things John Adams did 
his abundant share. And his Diary shows us the course of his labori- 
ous preparation for just these services, beginning and industriously con- 
tinued long before he could have imagined the career which awaited 
him. Had he foreseen it and set himself deliberately to fit himself for 
it, he could scarcely have laid out for himself a course of reading and 
study more exactly adapted to his end. Through his whole course the 
traces of his early self-education are to be discerned. His Diary will 
always be most curious reading for the insight it gives, often uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally, of the first beginnings of the Bevolution 
and of the signs and portents which went before it. "We are introduced 
into the inner life of those times, and allowed to see the workings of 
the mind of a man, the representative of many besides, who is standing 
face to face with a duty beckoning to a path which may very probably 
conduct him to destruction, and all he loves to ruin, and who yet only 
waits to be assured that it has indeed a divine commission, to follow it 
without looking behind at what may come after. He deserves none 
the less credit for having chosen the more excellent way, because it 
conducted him to honors and power and fame ; nor yet because he 
was but one of many who equally with himself put themselves and all 
they possessed upon what then seemed the cast of a very uncertain 
die. The gradual progress of the Revolutionary sentiment, before any 
but the most discerning spirits knew whither it must lead, is perhaps 
more clearly told in Mr. Adams's Diary than in any contemporary story. 
From the immortal argument of the Writs of Assistance, through the 
excitements of the Stamp Act, the successive taxations, the arrival of 
the British troops, the Boston Massacre, and the trial of Captain 
Preston and the soldiers, the action of the town and of the Legisla- 
ture, the closing of the port, the suspension of the provincial govern- 
ment, and the assembling of the first Congress, — all the preliminaries 
and preparations for the Revolution can be there traced almost from 
day to day. "We would say just here that Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
hardly does justice to his illustrious kinsman, Samuel Adams, in the 
note to the passage relating to the trial of Captain Preston, in which 
he says that, to ascribe to him the advice to Mr. Josiah Quincy, Jr.^ 
to engage in the defence, " in view of his known convictions respecting 
the soldiers, scarcely does him credit either as a friend or a citizen.'* 
This note was written before the publication of Mr. Wells's Life of 
Samuel Adams, and probably the sentiments of that great man were 
not so fully known as to this matter then as now. But it is now clear 
that there was no man in Boston so intensely interested in the soldiers 
having a fair trial, as a matter in which justice and the good name of 
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the town was deeply concerned, as Samuel Adams. It was un- 
questionably he, and not John Adams, whose advice helped to decide the 
course of the younger lawyer, and it was at his house that Mr. Quincy 
consented to act. Indeed, in 1770 no one would have supposed John 
Adams to have been intended by the absolute expression " an Adams," 
any more than any one would have thought anybody else to have been 
meant by it twenty years afterwards. 

There is something very striking to the imagination in the varieties 
of life through which John Adams proceeded, though they Qame along 
so gradually, one after the other, that they almost seem like the due 
course of nature. His childhood spent in the obscurity of his humble 
Braintree home, his early struggles for independence, and his laborious 
industry inspired by no ignoble ambition, the part he took in the earliest 
movements of the Revolution, his removal to the continental centre of 
affairs, and his potential voice in their direction, his share in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and in the nomination of Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and then his diplomatic years abroad, crowned by his 
name authenticating the Peace of 1783, and rounded by his represent- 
ing his nation at the Court of George III., make up a series of fortunate 
vicissitudes not often matched in the lives of famous men. Though his 
residence in London as Minister to St. James was made uncomfortable 
to him and his family by the slights and petty affronts by which the 
king and court relieved the irritation caused by his presence and the 
mortifying events which had brought it about, still there must have 
been a secret satisfaction in XhQ knowledge that such feelings existed 
springing from such a cause. The New England yeoman's son, whose 
life had been legally forfeit hy his treason to the crown, standing in 
the circle at court, the representative of the victorious rebellion, must 
have been a Mordecai at the king's gate, but a Mordecai that must 
have been more or less than man if he had not privately enjoyed the 
annoyance his presence occasioned, considering the occasion of it. And 
it is an amusing thing for us to think of, if not entertaining to Mr. 
Adams at the time, how the special friends of America who had made 
St. Stephen's Chapel ring with her wrongs, and had fought their way 
to power as her ally, were taken aback by the apparition of a man who 
incarnated the very victory which had swept them into Downing Street, 
and how they, too, ventured only to show the coldest of their shoulders 
to him. Such is the difference in the way things look from one side of 
the House of Commons and from the other! Burke and Fox had 
doffed the blue coats and buff waistcoats which the Whigs had taken 
from our continental army as their party uniform (still surviving on 
the cover of the Edinburgh Review), and donned the bag wigs and 
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swords and court dresses which his Majesty's ministers then wore in 
Parliament, and the prosperous rebel looked very different in their eyes 
from the struggling one they had helped in their own political adver- 
sity. A cynic might indulge in some comments unfavorable to human 
nature on this text, but being the most amiable of critics, we shall do 
nothing of the kind. 

It is a thousand pities that Mr. Adams's European Diary substan- 
tially ceases upon his arrival at London, and the gap is not materially 
filled up by the little of his private correspondence during the time of 
his residence there that appears in his Works. It were curious to 
know whether their speedy relegation to private life made any change 
in the demeanor of those eminent Whigs towards the American Min- 
ister. That he knew many distinguished persons we may be sure, 
whom we wish we could have heard him tell about. His accounts of his 
residence in France, as recorded at the time and more largely related 
in his later comments upon them, are so entertaining, that we regret 
the more to have lost the lively details of his English life which 
he might have given us. His diplomatic services in France were of 
the highest importance, though the cold shoulder was turned to him in 
Paris as well as in London. His eyes were not exposed to the glamour 
which did in a good degree blind those of his illustrious colleague Frank- 
lin to the designs of the French government, and it was not well- 
pleasing to the Count de Vergennes to be seen through by a diplomate 
from the Massachusetts Bay. He saw things with an undazzled eye, 
and was not mealy-mouthed in speaking of them. He was even clear- 
sighted enough to discern, through all the splendors of her dress and 
surroundings, that Marie Antoinette, in the height of her beauty, though 
a handsome woman in face and figure, was much inferior both in coun- 
tenance and form to many beauties he had seen, in France, England, and 
America. Having been a spectator of the shows of the courts of France 
and England, as well as of the more modest state of the Hague, having 
signed the treaty of 1783, which was the ultimate recognition of his coun- 
try as one of the family of nations, having been the first to stand as her 
representative before her discarded monarch, Mr. Adams came home to 
finish his public life in her domestic service. It was on stormy times that 
that service fell, when the sky was dark and the sea ran h\gh, and it 
required intuition, to divine the true course, and a firm hand on the 
rudder to steer safe to port. And John Adams, when in command of 
the ship, had mutiny among his oflficers, to aggravate all the natural diffi- 
culties of his situation. All the greater and lesser infirmities of his 
temper and character helped his very virtues to make enemies of those 
of his own political household, and to prepare the way for his fall, if 
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fall it might be called, which was mainly occasioned by his courageous 
independence which saved his country, without compromising her dig- 
nity or honor, from a disastrous and perhaps a fatal war with France, 
at one of the most critical moments of her existence. This was the 
crowning act of his public life, the greatness of which is now admitted 
by all reflecting minds, though it was never forgiven by multitudes of 
his old Federal associates as long as he and they lived, and in some 
degree disturbed the tranquillity of his long retirement. 

But that service, though great, was of comparatively a temporary 
character. The three acts of John Adams*s life which have been of a 
permanent influence, and will be remembered as long as American 
history is read, are, first, his nomination of Washington as Commander- 
in-Chief; secondly, the part he took in the drafting and the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence ; and, thirdly, his substantial 
authorship of the Constitution of Massachusetts of 1780. It was a 
just pride with which he held up his hand and exclaimed, forty years 
afterwards, in reply to the inquiry of Josiah Quincy, " Who drafted 
the Constitution of Massachusetts ? " " This right hand ! " For that 
constitution, we believe it may be said with truth, was the most perfect 
form of a republican government ever made. Almost every deviation 
from its original provisions, certainly every one from any proposed by 
Adams, has been a blunder and a misfortune. It was our example which 
helped the other Colonies, just emancipated from the control of the mother 
country, in the attempts which they were making to find a substitute for 
what they had abolished. Had a brilliant visionary or an influential 
doctrinaire proposed some fanciful polity, resting on imaginary theories 
instead of the experience of mankind, in so leading a State as Massa- 
chusetts, the mischief might have been incalculable. That such were 
'not impossible appears from the fact that even Poor Richard, the 
very incarnation of common sense. Dr. Franklin himself, favored 
the idea of a single legislative body, instead of the check on hasty 
legislation afforded by two. Happily, a statesmanlike mind, enriched 
with ample legal and historical learning, was called to the work, and 
the form he gave it not only endured unchanged for forty years, and 
still exists without vital alteration, but had a controlling influence over 
the final course of the other States, and upon the Constitution of the 
government of the United States itself. 

On the 4th of March, 1801, he ended his long public life, and entered 
upon his quarter of a century of such repose as his active and restless 
spirit could enjoy. His long retirement, after so long a career of activ- 
ity, has something about it that affects the imagination as the fit ending 
of such a lifci He would not have been the man he was if it had not 
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been sometimes agitated by the passions of the past and the present) 
and disturbed by divers vexations and annoyances, which irritated his 
jealous spirit and sometimes led to angry ebullitions which were neither 
graceful nor dignified. These things, however, ]ose their relative im- 
portance as time flies on, and the idea that will rest in the general mind 
of the last years of John Adams will always be that of a philosophic 
statesman, watching the turmoil he had left behind him through the 
loopholes of his retreat, and beguiling the hours of his retirement with 
the recreations of literature and the pleasures of friendship and family 
affection. The successful career of his son John Quincy Adams was 
the supreme gratification of his old age, and his surviving to see him 
his successor at the head of the nation was the crowning happiness of 
his life ; while his death on the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence was a conclusion of the whole matter 
as fortunate as it was extraordinary. John Adams was, in an eminent 
degree, foremost among the founders of our civil polity, and his history 
and his character will always be an interesting study to successive 
generations of his countrymen who owe so much to him. 

Mr. Charles Francis Adams has therefore done wisely and well in 
publishing this popular edition of his life of his grandfather. We 
believe its sale already shows that the stupendous events of the 
last ten years, and the vastly broader stage on which ihey have been 
presented, have not entirely obscured the memory of the scenes and 
actors of the mighty drama of the Revolution. The glory of Gettys- 
burg may for a season throw that of Saratoga into the shade, but 
Americans will yet remember that the one as well as the other was 
a cardinal battle on which the fate of the nation turned. The Procla- 
mation of Emancipation may strike the contemporary imagination as 
something grander even than the Declaration of Independence ; but 
right reason will soon show that it was but its complement, without 
which that immortal instrument would have been a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare, — "a blurred and tattered parchment." Mr. Adams, with 
a natural and laudable filial piety, regrets that his father could not have 
finished the work which he had begun, instead of leaving it to be com- 
pleted by his son. "We do not share in this regret. Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams's style is better adapted to such a narrative than that of his eminent 
father, which perhaps savors a little too much of the lamp, and bears 
too plainly the traces of that strenuous industry which was so charac- 
teristic an element in the composition of Mr. John Quincy Adams. 
And, besides, it is scarcely possible, considering the earnest tempera- 
ment of that statesman, and his strong opinions which an unfriend 
might call prejudices, that he could have told the most stirring 
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portions of his father's history with the judicial fairness and impar- 
tiality which so honorably distinguishes this work. Its author deserves 
the thanks of us all for a valuable contribution to the popular stock of 
historical knowledge, as well as to the biographical literature of the 
language. 

This work, however, has one great deficiency. It has no Index, nor 
even a full table of contents. As this is to be a book of permanent 
interest, we trust that the author will have so essential a want sup- 
plied in future editions. We think that a law should be passed mak- 
ing the publication of an historical or biographical work witliout an 
Index a misdemeanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment. With 
which truculent but wholesome suffffestion we take our leave of the 
subject. 
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3. — ITie Study of Government, By George H. Teaman. Boston : 
Little, Brown, & Co. 8vo. 1871. 

American political education consists in the study of the Federal 
Constitution and a cursory view of political economy. We cannot 
admit that history, as at present taught, conduces in the least to a cor- 
rect appreciation of political methods. When history is taught philo- 
sophically, and not picturesquely, the question will assume a different 
shape ; but at present, the libraries of schools and universities are not 
full of books which throw such clear light upon the events of the past 
that we can afibrd to accept them at once as a record and as an expla- 
nation. The value of the study of political economy cannot be over- 
estimated ; the value of the study of the American Constitution depends 
entirely upon the method of instruction. If it is taught in a broad 
and elementary manner,"^ the result cannot but be good ; if it is 
taught from a legal point of view, the result cannot but be bad. Cul- 
tivation of a political rather than a legal turn of mind is what is 
wanted. Interpretation and application of the Constitution involves, 
not questions of politics, but questions of the construction of a written 
instrument according to rules which, in so far as they resemble those 
applicable to wills and contracts, are of no more interest to the student 
of politics than to the student of any other moral science, and in so far 
as they differ from those rules, can only interest him as presenting a puz- 
zling array of incongruities and absurdities. For example, the division 
of the powers of government into judicial, legislative, and executive is to 
the constitutional lawyer a finality ; to the philosophical student of poli- 

* As, for instance, in Mr. Forman Sheppard's text-book. 
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tics it is nothing of the kind. Such a student would be early taught 
that the executive has judicial and legislative functions ; the legislature, 
judicial and executive functions ; the judiciary, executive and legisla- 
tive functions : that each department in practice performs multitudes of 
acts which, by theoretical construction, would belong to the others. The 
student of the Constitution is too often sent out into the world im- 
pressed with the idea that of such distinctions as these no less can be 
said than that their seat is the bosom of God. 

It is to be noticed, too, that what is at least one of the most valuable 
parts of political education is, for reasons into which it is not necessary 
to enter here, now almost entirely beyond the reach of the cultivated 
classes in America, — we mean that instruction which comes of prac- 
tical acquaintance with political affairs through the exercise of political 
functions. Our readers will hardly hesitate to admit that those classes 
have every year less and less share in the administration of the govern- 
ment of the country. If they are ever to regain the control so lament- 
ably lost, it will be through a careful study of the conditions of political 
life. If the reign of demagogues is ever to cease and intelligence to 
resume her sway, it will be through science, and not through that blind 
faith in the excellence of our institutions which a wicked jealousy of 
other nations induces us to mistake for patriotism. The case was very 
different at the time of the formation of the American government. 
Then the political classes were the intelligent classes, and it is not an 
immaterial fact that, if we examine the books produced in this country 
relating to political subjects, we find that the Federalist remains to 
the present day the best handbook Of the political art for Americans. 
"Written by men of the widest experience and the greatest practical 
sagacity, it is replete with wisdom stanch enough to stand the severest 
of all tests, that of time. Tocqueville's Democracy is robbed of half 
its value by the taint of abstract and metaphysical speculations which 
pervades it. An able writer has pointed out in the pages of this Re- 
view, that his work is so much occupied with deductions from the 
" principle of equality," that he continually fails to take into account 
the numerous other influences which are at work. The student should 
be taught to approach with great caution the writings of an author who 
considers it proper in a political treatise to undertake such extraordi- 
nary tasks as that of showing "what causes democratic nations to 
incline towards pantheism," and " how equality suggests to the Ameri- 
cans the idea of the indefinite perfectibility of man." 

Since Tocqueville, no book of any moment has appeared in Amer- 
ica, and not more than one or two in England, dealing with questions 
of politics in a broad manner. Such contributions to political science 
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fts have made their way into print are to be found scattered through 
the pages of magazines and newspapers. The quality of most of them 
induces the hope that they may never be preserved in a more perma- 
nent form. For a long time we have been content to find the staple 
of our political literature in glib declarations of natural rights and the 
meaningless resolutions of party caucuses. For more than a generation 
the true methods of political observation and study have been falling 
into greater and greater contempt, until it is no exaggeration to say 
that crazy speculation passes for genuine knowledge, and the dreams 
of fools are taken for the revelations of angels. 

Statements so general as these cannot be demonstrated mathemati- 
cally, but we can easily show by one or two illustrations what we mean 
when we speak of the decay of the political art. 

Among the many political aphorisms which wisdom and experience 
have at various times given to the world, none is truer nor more uni- 
versally admitted by those who have given the matter any attention 
than the saying of Burke, that no government can rest upon the heroic 
virtues. He might have added, that government is instituted for the 
purpose of dispensing with the necessity for the heroic virtues. It 
is not government, but anarchy, which sustains its life upon them. 
Revolutions are sustained by that very heroism which in ordinary 
times furnishes society insufficient support. To overturn a govern- 
ment requires enthusiasts, — in other words, heroes, — men who are 
capable of sacrificing to an ideal good the substantial advantages of life ; 
men to whom self is nothing, to whom wife, children, the ordinary 
ambitions and prizes of the world, are forgotten things. Animated by 
such 'self-forgetfulness, not merely individuals, but whole armies of mar- 
tyrs, have nobly endured torture and death. But virtue like this is not 
seen in activity except at rare intervals, while an orderly government 
must rest on perennial, not occasional, qualities. The only motives 
npon which an orderly government can count are the motives furnished 
by such modest desires as the love of property, the love of law, the love 
of wife, family, and reputation. Any system which needs for its sup- 
port the higher and rarer motives of action will be sure to fail. This 
is but a corollary of the ancient rule, that government must deal with 
human beings as it finds them. It does not find many of them heroes. 

But, obvious as all this may seem, it is hardly going too far to say 
that one would most naturally infer, from the tenor of our political litera- 
ture, that it was not only far from clear, but that it was wholly untrue, 
so persistently do those engaged in the work of political education 
ignore it. That clerical exhortations should abound in appeals to the 
virtues of heroism is right enough, since churches are rather established 
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for the purpose of teaching la haute morale than la haute politique ; 
but it is hardly to be expected that the press should join forces with 
the church in a systematic assumption that good government demands 
of citizens an heroic life. Such a mistake, however, the press is con- 
tinually making. Whenever it becomes painfully apparent that gov- 
ernment is not what it should be, the editorial method is either to charge 
the defect to the vices of the party of which the editor is not a member, 
or else to a lack of heroism in the community. For example, when it 
became evident to most intelligent people in New York, as it did sev- 
eral years ago, that their influence at the primary meetings and the 
polls was gone, they ceased to go to the primary meetings and the polls. 
They had found themselves outvoted by a more ignorant and more 
influential majority; it was a waste of time to take part in meetings 
composed of the most unfit electors, herded together for the purpose of 
selecting the most unfit candidates. For this natural conduct they 
were warmly rebuked by the press ; they were told that it was their 
duty to go to the primaries, their duty to vote at the polls, their duty 
to allow themselves to be nominated for office. If the selection of can- 
didates was bad, it was because good men refused to be candidates ; if 
the polls were controlled by the ignorant, it was because the intelligent 
neglected their duties. These exhortations have produced, up to the 
present time, no effect. Every year the intelligent and honest classes 
take less and less interest in politics ; every year the denunciations 
of their neglect grows more and more tremendous. How long our 
editorial zealots will continue their scathing diatribes remains to be 
seen. It never seems to have occurred to them that if frequent elec- 
tions, extension of the suffrage, and the vast increase of popular offices 
have so changed the character of political life that acts which were 
originally, in a simpler state of society, prompted by the ordinary mo- 
tives of self-interest, are prompted now only by the loftiest morality, 
the remedy lies, not in a quixotic attempt to sting the public conscience 
into an abnormal activity, but in such a change of system as shall give 
honesty and intelligence their due weight in political life. If they had 
been as thoughtful as they were patriotic, they might have read the 
lesson of the hour in the fate of one of the victims of their misguiding 
advice, — a gentleman who found by practical experience that the 
rewards of political knight-errantry in a modern American city were 
rather to be looked for in a speedy admission to the joys of a future 
life, than in any consciousness of having served his surviving fellow- 
citizens. Do these Catos of the press really imagine that they can 
induce any large numbers of their compatriots to enter the political 
arena on the terms which were granted Mr, Pullman ? If what New 
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York needs, is heroism, it will undoubtedly find its heroes, but it will 
find them in the tumult of a revolution. 

In other instances also has the call upon heroism to furnish virtues 
for the support of the common weal signally failed. We do not recol- 
lect any more striking case than that of ^ absenteeism.'' American 
absentees, as we understand it, are of two classes, — those who, having 
taken a mean advantage of American institutions to accumulate a 
fortune, hasten to Europe to spend it ; and those who, though living in 
one community, as, for example, Massachusetts or New York or Penn- 
sylvania, wickedly employ their capital in other States, instigated thereto 
by the Devil and their own evil desires for a higher rate of interest. 
Who that is familiar with his daily paper does not remember the scath- 
ing rebukes administered at one time and another to these wicked 
men ? People ought not to go to Europe to enjoy themselves ; they 
ought to stay at home and go to their ward meetings and their district 
and county conventions. In the earlier and purer days of the Repub- 
lic, it never was the custom for our best men and women to spend their 
summers on Swiss mountains and their winters in Italian galleries. The 
Declaration of Independence was not improvised in a gondola; the 
American Constitution was not conceived in the coupe of a diligence. 
Washington and Madison and Hamilton had other work to do than 
that of collecting pictures and hearing music. The true rejuvenating 
elixir of political life was the return of the travelling public from 
Europe to domestic duties. 

And again, who does not remember the urgent appeals of the Boston 
press to the young men of Massachusetts to come forward and revive 
her decaying European commerce, and the denunciations of the men 
who were employing their capital in building profitable railroads in 
Nebraska, instead of maintaining unprofitable lines of steamships on the 
Atlantic? Heroism was found, as usual, unequal to the occasion. 
People were willing to die for their country, but no appeals to patriot- 
ism could induce them to undertake the task of bringing the products 
of the West to deep water for her. If the politicians of Massachusetts 
really suppose that capital will engage in unprofitable industries for 
the sake of patriotism, or that the well-being of a community can be 
fostered by such appeals, they furnish a very amusing instance of a very 
common delusion. But there is no need of accumulating instances. 
We have dwelt chiefly on the folly of the press, because the decay 
of the science of government elsewhere is generally taken for granted 
That our legislatures and our executive officers are drawn from a very 
different class in society from that which used to supply them is not 
generally disputed ; nor is it commonly supposed that our laws are well 
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made or well administered. But there exists a mysterious belief that 
in some unexplained manner, either through the press or the general 
virtue of the people, all these faults are corrected, so that the result is 
admirable, however singular the means. We do not believe that the 
result is admirable, or that the vices of a bad government can be cured 
in any way but by instituting a better one. The idea that we can rely 
on the press as a savior is for many reasons preposterous. The ulti- 
mate good to which we should direct all our efforts is political education, 
and our one object in calling attention to the Stygian darkness which pre- 
vails as to the true methods of political science is to attract the notice 
of the public, if possible, to the service done them by all serious writers 
on these subjects. The defects of Mr. Yeaman's book are neither few 
nor unimportant ; but it is impossible not to sympathize with the aims 
of the author. Undoubtedly politics might be better taught by skilful 
teachers from other books, and the volume is not systematic or thorough 
enough to serve as a handbook. But it contains a good many valuable 
suggestions, and it is no small thing to know that there is at least one 
American writer on government who understands that the political art 
is a branch of science, and does not exclusively concern itself with the 
control of a majority of votes. 

As we object to Mr. Yeaman's want of thoroughness, it is incumbent; 
upon us to explain what we mean. The third chapter of his book is 
occupied with the discussion of " the object and province of govern- 
ment," and we could hardly select a topic which would be more likely 
to exhibit a political writer's strength or weakness. At the conclusion 
of the chapter we find the following sentences : ^^ It results from the 
foregoing views that the only first foundation and the only safe guide 
for the science of politics is the purely moral science of ethics ; the 
rights and duties of man as man ; as a free, an equal, a moral, a re- 
sponsible, a reasoning, an independent being, before the traditions and 
the artificial political contrivances based on force have made one man 
larger and another man smaller than the natural pattern of a man.'' 
This is either wholly unintelligible or wholly wrong. Ethics is the 
science of morality, and concerns the rights and duties of the individual. 
Politics concerns society at large, and a vast number of its most impor- 
tant questions have no more to do with ethics than with mathematics. 
What can ethics tell the world about the province of government, about 
sumptuary laws, about protective or prohibitory laws ? A sumptuary 
law might treat man as ^' a free, an equal, a moral, a responsible, a 
reasoning and independent being," and ethics would be in vain called 
upon to furnish a guide for its adoption or rejection. Of course ethical 
questions become involved with those of politics ; but how ethics can be 
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directed by Mr, King had been of tlie nature of simple reconnaissances, 
interesting as giving the first rude outlines of the geography of pre- 
viously unknown regions, but of no permanent value, since never based 
on any systematic tri angulation, being only rough sketches taken on horse 
or mule back, checked by occasional astronomical determinations, and 
these usually made with the poorest of instruments and under circum- 
stances the most unfavorable to precision. The collections in natural 
history made by all tlie earlier reconnaissances were valuable as fur- 
nishing material to be worked up by our zoologists and botanists at 
Washington and elsewhere ; while the geological information obtained 
by these expeditions, and especially that which was carried on at such 
enormous expense, from 1852 to 1856, for the purpose of exploring a 
route for the Pacific Bailroad, was almost worthless, partly on account 
of the ignorance and inexperience of the persons employed in that 
department, and partly because the country was traversed with such 
rapidity that no maps could be prepared on which to luy down the 
geological observations with an approach to accuracy. 

In the work directed by Mr. King, on the other hand, a careful and ac- 
corote triangulation has been extended over ihe whole area surveyed, 
while the topography has been elaborated with a minuteness of detail 
which will not only give to the chartographic work of the survey a penna* 
nent value as furnishing the first trustworthy representation of the geog- 
raphy of a highly important portion of our vast territory, but which 
will also give some meaning to the geological resulls, which, if not based 
on accurate geography, are, in fact, almost worthless. 

The completion of the topographical maps now in the engraver's 
hands, and the issuing of them and of the corresponding volumes of text, 
geoli^cal and other, will undonbiedly afford ns an opportunity for 
further remarks in this direction ; at present we have to do with a 
volume of ** Mining Industry," one in which topography and general 
geok)gy play quite a subordinate part 

This volume is, indeed, almost a mont^raph of the " Comslock Lode," 
more than three fifths of il being devoted to the geology, exploitation, 
and metallurgic treatment of the ores of that celebrated mineral vein. 
The remainder of the volume is chiefly occnpied by a discussion of some 
of the other important mining districts in Central and Eastern Nevada, 
fftOMay those of Beese River and White Pine. In a special chapter 
•fl» «o«l baiiti of Green Kiver in Wyoming is desciibed, and a review 
of tbe mining interesfs of Colorado forms the conclusion of the volume. 
The chapters on the gedogical structure of the Comstock Lode and 
the Green Kirer Coal Basin are by Mr. King ; the remainder of tbe 
' ' "yi.'-,i' D. Hi^n^witb the exception of a cliapteron 
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although the first in the order of publication ; first, because most generally 
interesting to the public, which looks first at questions of dollars and 
cents, and first, also, because, being something of a monograph in its 
character, it could be readily finished up at once, without waiting for 
the final results of the whole exploration. The other volumes of the 
series, four in number, are to be as follows : L, Systematic Greology ; 
II., Descriptive Geology ; IV., Zoology and Palaeontology ; V., Botany. 

The volume before us is a superb quarto, on heavy tinted paper, if 
anything rather too ponderous, while the illustrations, both those in- 
corporated in the text and those of the Atlas, are extremely well and 
clearly engraved and printed in colors. The longitudinal and cross sec- 
tions of the mines on the Comstock Lode, which are complicated and 
required much technical skill for their execution, are admirably done, 
and, indeed, are in no respect inferior to any work of the kind which has 
ever been published. These, as well as all the other illustrations, were 
engraved and printed under the superintendence of Mr. Julius Bien of 
New York, who deserves the hearty thanks of geologists and mining 
engineers for the pains he has taken to do the work in a satisfactory 
manner. In a book like this, so much depends on the care and pre- 
cision with which the maps and sections are executed, that we cannot 
be too thankful that, as is most frequently the case in this country, the 
text has not been rendered almost useless by the worthlessness of the 
illustrations. 

The " Survey of the Fortieth Parallel " was begun in 1867 and is 
still in progress, the work having now reached the meridian of Fort 
Bridger in its easterly advance from the western borders of Nevada. 
The belt of country surveyed, explored, and mapped, both topo- 
graphically and geologically, is over a hundred miles broad in a north 
and south direction, and follows, somewhat irregularly, the course of 
the Central Pacific Railroad. The work was authorized by Congress, 
and placed under the general direction of the United States Engineer 
Corps, but with the express stipulation, on the part of Congress, that 
Mr. King should be the chief, he and all his corps being civilians. It 
is not necessary to investigate by what " happy accident " it was brought 
about that a work of such importance should be inaugurated, or how 
it came to be placed in charge of a competent person, and carried 
on uninterruptedly until important results had been attained. Pre- 
vious to the Fortieth Parallel Survey there had never been any por- 
tion of the vast territory belonging to our government mapped with ac- 
curacy, except the fringe around our ocean border and the Great 
Lakes, which comes within the domain of the Coast and Lake Surveys. 
All the numerous expeditions to the Far West which preceded the one 
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directed by Mr. King had been of the nature of simple reconnaissances, 
interesting as giving the first rude outlines of the geography of pre- 
viously unknown regions, but of no permanent value, since never based 
on any systematic triangulation, being only rough sketches taken on horse 
or mule back, checked by occasional astronomical determinations, and 
these usually made with the poorest of instruments and under circum- 
stances the most unfavorable to precision. The collections in natural 
history made by all the earlier reconnaissances were valuable as fur- 
nishing material to be worked up by our zoologists and botanists at 
Washington and elsewhere ; while the geological information obtained 
by these expeditions, and especially that which was carried on at such 
enormous expense, from 1852 to 1856, for the purpose of exploring a 
route for the Pacific Railroad, was almost worthless, partly on account 
of the ignorance and inexperience of the persons employed in that 
department, and partly because the country was traversed with such 
rapidity that no maps could be prepared on which to lay down the 
geological observations with an approach to accuracy. 

In the work directed by Mr. King, on the other hand, a careful and ac- 
curate triangulation has been extended over the whole area surveyed, 
while the topography has been elaborated with a minuteness of detail 
which will not only give to the chartographic work of the survey a perma- 
nent value as furnishing the first trustworthy representation of the geog- 
raphy of a highly important portion of our vast territory, but which 
will also give some meaning to the geological results, which, if not based 
on accurate geography, are, in fact, almost worthless. 

The completion of the topographical maps now in the engraver's 
hands, and the issuing of them and of the corresponding volumes of text, 
geological and other, will undoubtedly afford us an opportunity for 
further remarks in this direction ; at present we have to do with a 
volunae of " Mining Industry," one in which topography and general 
geology play quite a subordinate part. 

This volume is, indeed, almost a monograph of the " Comstock Lode," 
more than three fifths of it being devoted to the geology, exploitation, 
and metallurgic treatment of the ores of that celebrated mineral vein. 
The remainder of the volume is chiefly occupied by a discussion of some 
of the other important mining districts in Central and Eastern Nevada, 
especially those of Reese River and White Pine. In a special chapter 
the coal basin of Green River in Wyoming is described, and a review 
of the mining interesfs of Colorado forms the conclusion of the volume. 
The chapters on the geological structure of the Comstock Xiode and 
the Green River Coal Basin are by Mr. King ; the remainder of the 
work is by Mr. James D. Hague, with the exception of a chapter on 
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the chemistry of the method of amalgamation in pans, commonly known 
as the Washoe process, by Mr. Arnold Hague, and shorter contribations 
in regard to some of the less important districts in Eastern Nevada by 
the last-named gentleman and by Mr. S. F. Emmons. 

It is hardly possible for us at this distance, in miles and time, to 
understand what an important event was the discovery, in 1859, of 
the Comstock Lode, at a point not far east of the boundary of Califor- 
nia, in what is now known as the State of Nevada, but which at that 
time was to white men only a nameless portion of the Great Basin. 
It was then roamed over by a few Indians of the Pah-Ute tribe, who 
got a scanty living from grasshoppers and the seeds of the nut pine (the 
one-leaved, or Fremont's pine). These pines and a few junipers sparse^ 
ly distributed along the crests of the ranges formed the only arboreal 
vegetation of the region, which was called by the Pah-Utes " Washoe"; 
and by this name the whole country about the Comstock Lode was, and 
is still, known to Californians. Instead of retaining the name of 
Washoe and using it to designate the State of silver-mines, the legisla- 
ture stupidly rejected it and adopted that of Nevada (snowy), which is 
in every respect inapplicable to a region of sand and sage-brush. 
Besides, as there was already a county and a town in California of that, 
name, the confusion arising from this reduplication is endless. 

The discovery of the Comstock Lode took place just at the time 
when the placer mines of California had become pretty thoroughly 
exhausted, when confidence in quartz-mining was sorely shaken by 
repeated failures, with only a few successes to balance them, when the 
Pacific Railroad was beginning to be seriously talked of, while nobody 
could see how a line of railway could be built and supported across the 
interminable, uninhabited, hideous region of the Great Basin. Just as 
the picking up of a nugget of gold at Sutter's Mill in California turned 
an overwhelming tide of emigration to the Pacific coast, so the dis- 
covery of some black-looking, heavy fragments of stone in Comstock's 
rocker, which soon afterwards were recognized as rich silver ore, 
opened the Great Basin to settlement, led to innumerable other discov- 
eries, and these to a feverish, or even furious, spasm of speculative 
excitement, during which roads and stage lines traversed the region in 
every direction, while mining camps, towns, and even cities shot up 
like mushrooms, where it had seemed before that no inducement could 
be found for the emigrant to tarry one moment longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary. Discoveiy succeeded discovery, until, within three or 
four years after the Comstock Lode was opened, there was a line of 
mining settlements extending all the way from the California line to 
Great Salt Lake. What easier now than for the Pacific Railroad to 
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thread its way through these ? Even the local trade alone demanded 
railroad facilities ; and what gold has done for steam communication by 
water and across the Isthmus, that silver was now to do for direct 
transit, ^' all rail/' across the continent. 

Among all the interesting new occurrences of metallic ores and min- 
erals which the explorations of the past ten years have revealed within 
the limits of the Great Basin, there is none so remarkable as the Ck)m- 
Btock Lode, whether we consider it from the point of view of its 
commercial importance or from that of its scientific interest. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if any one vein ever yielded so large returns within so 
short a period. Over a hundred millions of dollars have been ex- 
tracted from it in the ten years since it began to be worked, and this 
sum is almost half as much as the Yeta Madre of Guanaxuato, the 
typical mother vein of the world, yielded during sixty-three of its most 
productive years. It is more than the entire yield of the Freiberg 
mines during the whole time for which records have been kept, or for 
nearly three hundred and fifty years. 

This productiveness is due in part to the enormous size and richness 
of the vein, but also, in part, to the immense activity displayed in getting 
possession of its hidden treasures by the companies into whose hands it 
has passed. The machinery by which the various mines are drained 
and the ore raised to the surface is ponderous, costly, and much of it 
admirably well contrived. The contrivances employed in separating 
the precious metals from the rocky gangue in which they and their 
ores are disseminated, and the processes used for extracting them 
from their combination with the sulphur and other mineralizing sub- 
stances with which they are chemically combined, are in many respects 
peculiar, and have been carefully studied and described in this volume, 
by Messrs. J. D. and A. Hague. To enter into any detail with regard 
to them in this place would hardly be suitable. The volume will be 
a standard book of reference for all mining engineers and metallurgists 
who wish to know what of importance has been done in their depart- 
ments. 

The general public will be chiefly interested to learn how productive 
this great lode now is, and what the prospects of its future may be. 
Does it now yield at the rate of sixteen millions a year ; if not, why 
not ; and will it ever do so again ? These are questions replete with 
interest, and they have been brought prominently before the people by 
the persistent efforts of a person named Sutro, to make it appear that 
it is a matter of national importance that a deep adit-level, or ^' tunnel," 
as such excavations are, in sheer disregard of previous good usage, 
getting more and more to be called, should be run to work the 
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Comstock Lode to great depths. For this purpose the loan of the credit 
of the United States, to the extent of several millions, has been asked, 
on the ground that the productiveness of the lode will be so greatly in- 
creased by the proposed deep working, that the government will be the 
gainer, since this increase will be so enormous that the value of the 
precious metals will be rapidly accelerated in its. fall, and the amount 
of our national debt thus be indirectly decreased. 

Three questions, therefore, come up in this connection : Firsty Will 
the value of the lode, at great depth, be best proved by an adit-level 
or by the shafts which are now sinking upon it ? Secondy Is the lode 
likely to prove in depth of anything like the same value and richness 
which it has now or formerly had ? And thirds If proven to hold its rich- 
ness at great depths, will it be most economically worked by means of 
the proposed deep adit, or tunnel, rather than by means of shafts, or 
will this adit be a necessary auxiliary to the shafts ? 

It is evident that if the second of these questions can.be answered at 
once in the negative, then the others need not be answered at all. If 
in the affirmative, then the first question needs to be settled ; that is, 
if the vein is not certain to hold its richness in depth, then the question 
whether it will, or not, is one which can only be determined by actual 
working, or by laying the ground open to inspection ; and, if this can only 
be done by a deep level, then the question would be one of probabilities ; 
or is it sufficiently probable that the vein will hold in richness at depth 
to make it worth while that the expense of driving a deep level should 
be incurred ? If, on the other hand, the character of the vein at depth 
can be as well ascertained by the shafts which are now sinking, then 
running the tunnel as an exploring work would be an entirely unnece^ 
sary expense. The third question, then, whether the vein could best 
be worked through the deep adit or by means of shafts, need not neces- 
sarily be answered until after it has been settled that it will be worth 
working at all. 

From an examination of the work of Messrs. King and Hague, with 
special reference to the question of the " Sutro Tunnel," as the projec- 
tive deep adit is generally called, the data are obtained without diffi- 
culty for answering the questions - suggested above. In the first place 
it is clearly seen that the lode is rapidly diminishing in width, the two 
outside walls betw^een which the ore channel is enclosed everywhere 
converging in depth. Indeed, it appears that the productiveness of the 
lode is already seriously diminished ; so much so, that the bullion pro- 
duct of 1869 was less than half the annual average from 1860 to 1867. 
More than this, almost the whole of the present yield is obtained from 
the old ground near the surface, by taking out low-grade ores, which 
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can now be worked with profit, owing to the increased facilities fur- 
nished bj raihxMids and other improTements. As Mr. Hague remarks^ 
**• the deeper explorations of those mines which furnished large pro- 
ducts from ground within five hundred or six hundred feet of the sur* 
face, such as the Ophir, Grould and Curry, CholIar>Potosi, Empire* and 
Imperial, have thus far afforded little or no encouragement,'* This 
being the case, it would seem that the answer to the second question 
suggested above will almost certainly have to be in the negative, 
and that it must be admitted that the lode does not hold out in depth 
with anything like the same richness which it had near the surface, 
and that it is not likely to regain, much less surpass, its former yield. 
Still, so remarkable a lode should be explored in depth, no matter how 
unfavorable the conditions may now appear to be, since no one can say 
positively that these conditions may not change for the better at some 
points, and that there may not be portions of the lode capable of being 
worked to great depth with profit. Shall this exploration be done 
by means of the shafts now being sunk on the lode by various com- 
panies at work on it, or by one deep adit driven by another and a dis- 
tinct company, at a cost so great, it is claimed, that the assistance of the 
national government, to the amount of several millions, must be had ? 
To this question Mr. Hague furnishes the following answer : " The de- 
mand for, or usefulness of, the tunnel depends entirely on the value of 
the lode in depth ; and the question now pending as to this value is 
likely to be answered sooner, more fully, and at less cost by the several 
deep shafts, which are now being sunk from the surface downward, 
than it can be by any other means/' (p. 166.) That this statement 
would entirely accord with the views of all skilful and disinterested 
mining geologists we have no doubt. 

In view of the above facts, is it not a remarkable illustration of the 
way things are managed at Washington, that a commission has been 
authonzed by Congress to inquire into the feasibility and desirability 
of the Sutro Tunnel, and that this coqimission does not include among 
its three members a single mining engineer or geologist ? Two of them 
are military engineers, and the third a medical man, although the reno- 
lution of Congress authorizing the Commission especially required the 
President to appoint as this third man a mining engineer or geologist. 
Thus it appears that, to pans an opinion on a matter which may affect 
the public puree to the extent of several millions, and which at all 
events opens questions for discussion in mining geology of the greatest 
practical and scientific importance, three persons are called in who are 
in no respect qualified, either by experience or education, to meddle 
with such subjects. And yet it would be admitted by all who are cora- 
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petent to form an opinion in such matters, that there could be no investi- 
gation undertaken for which special training and knowledge were more 
required than this very one. It is a shame that political influences 
should have been allowed to thus override both Congress and common 
sense. The odor of San Domingo which hangs about this appointment 
is apparent. 

To return, however, to the work from which we were led into this 
digression on a subject which happens just at this time to be of special 
practical importance. It may safely be said that the volume is in all 
respects a trustworthy and creditable one, and well worthy to be placed 
by the side of that other admirable engineer paper, the report of 
Messrs. Humphreys and Abbot on the Physics and Hydraulics of the 
Mississippi River. It may confidently be anticipated that the other 
volumes of the series will form a very important addition to the scien- 
tific literature of the world. We cannot but hope that the day of crude 
reconnaissances and helter-skelter geological work, under government 
auspices, is nearly past, and that the example of thoroughness set by 
Mr. King, under the superintendence of the Engineer Bureau, may be 
imitated in some of the other departments at Washington. 
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On the 19th of September, 1870, Paris was invested ; on the 28th of 
January, 1871, it surrendered. The history of this period of four 
months has been given to the world by many correspondents of many 
newspapers, but no account has attained the same notoriety as the ^ Diary 
of the Besieged Resident." Few of these letters had made their appear- 
ance in the " Daily News," before it was currently reported that their 
author was Mr. Henry Labouch^re, of whose previous literary efforts 
nothing was known, except the fact that he had contributed one or two 
letters to the newspaper of which he was a joint proprietor. No one, 
however, can read the volume before us, and fail to be struck by the 
excellent style in which it is written. The sentences are admirably 
composed, the English terse and clear, the narrative easy and con- 
nected, while the humor which runs throughout the whole of it gives 
to it a special interest. What its value will be to the Gibbon or Froude 
of the next century we will not venture to say ; but amidst the many 
contradictory and voluminous works through which he will have to 
wade, here at least he will find some repose from his labors. In other 
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aeconnts of the siege, the progress of the war, the civic conflicts, the 
i^thj of the population, maj constitute the rcnson d'etre of the book, 
hot in this case the interest is altogether a subjective one, namely, the 
influence exercised upon an individual mind bj what is taking place 
around. One would imagine that the Besieged Resident had been in 
the habit of attending sieges en amateur; there is no pathos, no attempt 
at fine writing about a national struggle or a national collapse, and 
no hurry perceptible in the expression of his opinions. A game 
of skill is going on before his eyes, in which the skill it is true is all 
on one side, and he sums up at intervals the length of time which 
will probably elapse before the moment of checkmate arrives. To the 
uninitiated it might seem easy to write letters under such circumstances 
which should be full of interest and of novelty. Those, however, upon 
whom the task devolved were painfully aware of the difficulties in their 
way. News became scarcer than food. Did a sparrow fall to the 
ground, there were fifly correspondents ready to welcome its fall, each 
prepared to claim it as a special contribution for the letter of the day, 
round which all other topics might be grouped. Firing in the distance 
may be exciting at first, but it does not seem to have any effect in 
stimulating the intellectual powers. A member of the diplomatic 
service, who has lately returned from spending the week of the 17th of 
April in Paris, brought back with him no information beyond the in- 
telligence that the breakfasts were excellent as of old, and the reports 
of the cannon quite audible. He had not even taken the trouble to form 
an erroneous view of the situation. From the outset of the siege but 
little doubt of the probable result is expressed by the Besieged Resident, 
and the events of each successive week only confirm him in his original 
estimate. On the 20th of September he asks : '* How is it all to end ? 
In a given time the Parisians will eat themselves out and fire them- 
selves ouf The episodes of the siege are already beginning ; a speculator 
rushes in and says, " Celestine has burst." '* To my horror I discovered 
that he was speaking of the balloon.*' Ernestine however remained, 
and to her the letter was confided. Meanwhile Paris sibi plaudit 
ipsa domi, rants, boasts, lies, believes all things, hopes all things. It 
is impossible that the civilized world should patiently submit to such a 
spectacle without an effective protest ; the protest is made, but it does 
not happen to be an efiective one. Every conceivable report is circu- 
lated, and each in its turn is believed ; now Prince Frederick Charles 
is killed, now the English government has been turned ou! of office 
owing to its want of sympathy with Paris, now Bazaine has broken 
out of Metz. Yet on the Ist of October, two sorties have been driven 
back, and the price of a goose has already reached twenty francs. " How 
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can all this end ? In a given time provisions and ammunition will be 
exhausted, and a capitulation must ensue." This however was by no 
means the view of many of the best informed English journals, and even 
to the end of the year the " Spectator " believed in the recuperative 
energies of France, in the genius of Chanzy, and the ultimate defeat of 
the invading armies. 

An absolute monotony is the prevailing feature with regard to the 
operations in Paris, and the Besieged Resident becomes by far the most 
interesting and prominent point in his journal of the siege. The state 
of his finances and his personal appearance present peculiar difficulties. 
On ordering a suit of clothes he chooses a tailor with a German name, 
feeling convinced that he will not ask for payment under the present 
circumstances, and " if he does, he will not get it.** Such is the scarcity 
of fresh meat on the 8th of October, that he is entreated by a lady, " who 
was walking along with a parcel under her shawl, to diive away six 
dogs who were following her." She " had two pounds of mutton in her 
parcel," and the dogs declined to go. Surely the Besieged Resident 
must have been reading " Rabelais " during the morning, which would 
easily account for this paraphrase of a story, which could hardly be 
reproduced in its original form. 

As a specimen of the spirit in which the book is written, we quote 
an account of a visit, on the 13th of October, to the Faubourg St. Grer- 
main : ^' In this solemn abode of a fossil aristocracy I have a relative, 
a countess. She is, I believe, my cousin about sixteen times removed ; 
but as she is the only person of rank with whom my family can claim 
the most .distant relationship, we stick to the cousinship, and send her 
every year cheap presents, which she reciprocates with still more mere- 
tricious bon-bons. ' Are you come to congratulate us ? ' said my cousin, 
as I entered. I kissed her hand. ' What ! * she continued, * have you 
not heard of the victory ? * I opened my eyes. ... * Surely,* added my 
cousin, ^ you must have heard the cannon. Ah ! you English are all 
the same ; you are all Prussians, your Queen, your Times, and all of 
you.* * We are sacrificing our lives,* said the mild young man. I 
looked at him, and I greatly fear that I smiled. ' That is to say,' he 
continued, * we are prepared to sacrifice them.* * Monsieur is in the 
Garde Rationale ? * I asked. * Monsieur is the only son of a widow,* 
put in my cousin. ' But I mean to go to the ramparts for all that,' 
added the orphan. * You owe yourself to your mother,* said the priest. 

* And to your country,* I suggested, but the observation fell very flat. 

* It is a grand sight,* observed one old gentleman, as he put a third lump 
of sugar in his tea and another into his pocket, ^ a glorious spectacle, to 
see a population that was supposed to be given up to luxury, subsisting 
cheerfully, week after week, upon the simplest necessaries of existence.' " 
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On Ihe last daj of October Paris learnt the fiill of Meta, and on the 
liDowii^ daj oc c urre d the abortiTe attempts to establish the Commiuie. 
The partial snceess at Boorget had been converted into a retreat, while 
pacta with death were aa common as the folfibnents of them were rare. 
"People who mean to die do not sign a preliminarj round-robin to do 
10.* B J the middle of November ^ cats are exceedingly wild^'' and 
nlB an ordinary item of the menu. On the 5th of December a rat 
easts one franc ; if fat from the drains^ one fr^nc fifty centimes.. On the 
21st the dashes are doabtlesa proportionably expensive, or we feel cer^ 
tain that the Besieged Resident would otherwise never have represented 
the National Groards as deriving any pleasure from toying with the 
tangles of Nenu^ hair, Christmas is properly celebrated, notwith- 
standing the dearth of provisions^ ^ My friend's servant opened a closet 
in which sat a huge cat. * I am fattening her up for Christmas day ; 
we mean to serve her up surrounded with mice, like sausages/ he ob- 
served." Nothing, however, in the whole account, is so graphic and 
humoroos as a personal description of the author during the last days 
of the year. It is said that his complaints of poverty drew forth sup- 
plicatory letters to the editor of the " Daily News," entreating him " not 
to let the Besieged Resident starve." What can be better than the 
following passage ? " Then my clothes, — I am seedy, very seedy. When 
I call upon a friend, the porter eyes me distrustfully. In the streets, 
the beggars never ask me for alms ; on the contrary, they eye me sus- 
pidoosly when I approach them, as a possible competitor. The other 
day I had some newspapers in my hand, an old gentleman took one 
from me and paid me for it. I had read it, so I pocketed the halfpence. 
.... My upper man resembles that of a dog-stealer, my lower man that 
fA a bishop. My buttons are turning my hair gray. When I had more 
than one change of raiment, these appendages remained in their places ; 
now they drop off as though I were a moulting fuwl. I have to pin my- 
self together elaborately ; and whenever I want to get anything out of 
my pocket, I have elaborately to unpin myself, with the dread of falling 
to pieces before my eyes." 

This may not be history, but it is very pleasant writing, and afrer 
Qaretie, or Sarcey, or even George Sand, it is a relief. 

In January came the bombardment, and the Besieged Resident ex- 
presses somewhat realistic views upon the relative vulue of himself and 
of objects of art, and ^ would rather that every statue and every plank 
in the world were smashed to atom.n by Hhells than that he were." The 
last three weeks of the sie^c furiiiMh the Hume record of fresh illusions 
indulged in, only ^ *- -^i* *"• ru(h?ly dinpelled, of a few faint strug- 
gles engaged in "lavuiUi ^"'^ hopeless as those of 
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the preceding months. What George Sand said in her Journal d^un 
Voyageur of the camp of Nevers might, with equal justice, haTe been 
predicated concerning all other chances of succor or means of aid. *^ It 
had but one defect, namely, that it did not exist.'' The estimate formed 
by the Besieged Resident of the male population of Paris is not a high 
one. ^ It has done little more than bluster and drink and brag." And 
when the inevitable capitulation came, it quietly succumbed. It was 
not, however, until the 9th of February that the Besieged Resident left 
Paris, to be " restored to the society of his relatives, who," he tells us, 
^' are honest, but humble." We have said enough to show that his book 
is full of pleasant writing, while the light thrown upon the character of 
Trochu gives it a real value. The most severe of critics would be 
obliged to own that se nan e vero, e ben trovato. 



6. — Second Report of the Massachtisetts State Board of HeaUh* 
1870 - 1871. 

There has lately been published by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health a volume of the greatest interest and importance to every 
citizen of the Commonwealth. This commission is composed of seven 
gentlemen, five of whom are business men of distinguished energy and 
public spirit, and the remaining two are eminent medical men of Boston. 
These gentlemen have for several years made a special study of the 
causes of disease in this State, and especially of such causes as are con- 
stantly exerting their deleterious influence in its cities and towns. 

They have spared no efibrt to discover which among these various 
causes are preventable, and what are the surest means of effecting such 
prevention when possible. 

In the volume before us, their annual report, for which the public is 
mainly indebted to the untiring zeal and efficiency of the secretary. Dr. 
George Derby, they have set forth the result of their investigations in 
the most graphic and powerful manner. Not only to the professional 
reader, but especially to every parent, and, indeed, to every man and 
woman who has any interest in the welfare of their families, friends, 
and fellow-citizens, this book is not only entertaining, but of infinite 
value. Full and reliable information is given regarding the prevalence 
of different diseases in the various parts of the State, with the most 
able consideration of their causes, and the means of controlling or 
eradicating the same. The influence of situation, soil, and drainage, 
that of food and drink, and the method of water supply, are ably dis- 
cussed. The effects of various manufactures and occupations, and of 
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the nse of alcoholic stimulation, are treated of with great care, not upon 
theoretical grounds, but with conclusions based upon facts collected 
with diligence and discrimination. There is special and minute con- 
sideration of the more urgent dangers to which every increasing com- 
munity is annually more exposed. Conspicuous among the latter is the 
irresponsible and frequently infamous manner in which food, especially 
fresh meat and nulk, is selected, prepared, and furnished to the public 
Recent developments regarding the slaughtering of cattle at Brighton, 
and the subsequent preparation and final sale in market, of beef so dis- 
eased that the slaughterers sickened and died from inoculation, show 
how entirely we are at the mercy of the avarice or neglect of the deal- 
ers, and how well founded is the appeal of the Health Board that some 
system of public inspection, and restriction regarding animals slain for 
food, be adopted. The very fact that the effect of consumption of dis- 
eased meat does not take the form of a definite disease only renders the 
danger greater, in so far as its detection is the more difficulty and, from 
this circumstance, families, neighborhoods, or indeed whole communi- 
ties may become infected, and yet the supply and consumption remain 
of the same character. This applies with especial force to children, 
whose organizations, being more delicate, yield the more readily to such 
causes of deterioration, and whose nourishment is derived either directly 
from the mother, whose secretions have been tainted by unwholesome 
food, or from the milk of cows whose diseased condition is not shown in 
the milk itself, but no less surely carries the cause of deterioration into 
the system of the child, prevents its development, and renders it an easy 
victim to any ordinary attack of disease. 

The difficulty of discrimination by the buyer is shown especially in 
the case of pork, whether fresh, or in the form of ham, bacon, or sau- 
sages. Any of these articles may present to the eye every evidence 
of excellent quality, and yet hold -^ithin their tissues those microscop- 
ical parasites which, when taken into the stomach and warmed into 
vitality, penetrate the intestinal walls, spread through the muscular sys- 
tem, and thence, with almost indefinite multiplication, pursue their work 
of destruction, until, after months of bodily suffering and mental de- 
pression, either death comes as a welcome deliverance, or a protracted 
convalescence slowly restores the victim of the neglect of well-known 
facts. Dr. Derby's admirable paper on the history of this disease, 
trichiniasis, in Massachusetts, closes with the statement of the well- 
attestpd fact, that thorough cooking destroys the infecting power of 
trichinous pork. 

It is to the establishment and proper management of abattoirs that 
we must look for the correction of these evils, and we would earnestly 
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appeal to all citizens to support the board in their present efforts to 
achieve this reform. A few years since these evils were far more in 
New York than they are to-day in Boston. The abattoir system was 
proposed, but was resisted to the utmost by the butchers and cattle- 
dealers. The Health Board of that State, failing to convince these 
persons by reason, prohibited the continuance, after a certain date, of 
the private and irresponsible slaughter of animals for the market. At 
once the bureau was besieged by the cattle and meat dealers, full of 
anxious and plausible arguments, and protesting against an order the 
enforcement of which would, they said, bring a famine upon the city. 
The Health Board hardly feared that so rich a market as New Tork 
would want for meat, while the Jersey cattle-pens were only across the 
river, and communication with the West remained unimpeded. They 
stood by their order. The private slaughter-houses were closed. Then 
it appeared that their owners, foreseeing the inevitable result, had 
meantime formed companies, had established abattoirs in conformity 
with the regulations of the board, and they now continued the supply 
of meat not only with greater ease, but with greater profit, though with 
no higher prices than before. The change had been peaceably and 
permanently effected. In a large, airy, well-disciplined abattoir, fitted 
with appliances for the immediate utilization of refuse, under the man- 
agement of a responsible company, and constantly open to police 
inspection, nuisances have no existence, and the possibility of diseased 
meat being offered in market is reduced to the minimum. 

A portion of the report before us, which will be found especially 
entertaining to the general reader, is the communication of Dr. Bow- 
ditch, regarding the dwellings and methods of life among the more 
degraded and criminal classes in the city of Boston, the origin of 
disease, and deterioration of public health and morality in consequence 
of the surroundings and habits of these classes. He compares these 
conditions with similar ones of cause and effect in the city of London. 
While temporarily residing in the latter city during the past year he 
made a personal inspection of those districts where crime and squalor 
have for so many years found a home, and after his return made a 
similar inspection in Boston. The following is an extract from his 
narrative : — 

" . . . . Stoop with us, and crawl cat-like down this dark cellar-way, and 
see a home in Boston ! This cellar room is scarcely high enough for us to 
stand erect. One can easily almost touch each of the four sides while stand- 
ing in the centre of it. The floor is dark, dirty, and broken ; apparently wet 
also, possibly from the tide oozing up. Two women are there, commonly, yet 
rather tawdrily dressed, and doing nothing but apparently waiting, spider-like, 
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for some unlucky, erring insect to be caught in their dusty but strong meshes. 
Tubs, tables, bedclothes, and chinaware are huddled incongruously together. 
Our guide strikes a match by the stove, and then opens a door into a so- 
called bedroom. It is a box just large enough to hold a double bed. Ko 
window is in it, no means of ventilation, save through the common room up 
the cellar steps. The bed is of straw, covered only by a dirty blanket. 
Everywhere is the picture of loathsome filth. The stench, too, of the 
premises is horrible, owing to long-accumulated dirt, and from the belching 
up of effluvia fi^m solutions of dark mud, reeking with sewage- water from 
the city drains and water-closets. It is difficult for us to breathe in the 
tainted atmosphere. We feel ourselves enveloped in a physical atmosphere 
most horrible, and a moral one most degraded. We glance into another 

* bedroom ! ' opening by another door into this common room. It is a fac- 
simile of its neighbor. Upon the dirty blanket lie recently washed and finely 
starched wrist-cuffs, and the jaunty modern hat and feather now worn by all. 
The strange contrast between fashionable neatness and exterior proprieties 
of appearance with extreme nastiness was never more strongly manifested. 

* How much do you pay for these rooms ? * we asked as we turned to leave. 

* Four dollars a week ! * 

" I saw no worse home in Whitechapel. I even doubt whether any so bad 
can exist under English law. And this was not a solitary example. We 
visited several of the same type. If any faith can be put in the idea of an 
overruling, retribution-paying justice ; if any confidence can be placed in 
all. the deductions of modern sanitary science, Boston will some time suffer 
the heaviest of penalties for its great guilt in these matters. Nay, is it not 
even now suffering the direst of calamities in the deleterious influences 
exerted upon every child born within such dens ? 

" My indignation is excited to think that the city authorities allow even 
one such tenement to remain to taint the atmosphere, both physically and 
morally, of the whole neighborhood, especially when we have laws stringent 
enough to abate this and many more similar nuisances that are scattered here 
and there in Boston. More especially am I indignant to think that some of 
these houses are at times owned by men living in luxury, in our most fashionable 
places, men moving in political power, nay, men of irreproachable religious 
appearances^ who talk of Christianity, and perhaps listen with becoming 
gravity to the beautiful teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, Sunday after 
Sunday " 

It is a quite general belief that such conditions as are here described 
attach inevitably to great cities, and that, so long as they are kept 
within certain geographical bounds, the remainder of the population is 
not affected by them. This is a fatal mistake. Every medical man 
of experience and observation knows how constantly the miasm of fever 
and the exhalations from other diseases emanate from these sources, 
and are daily disseminated over the city, while every few years occurs 
an outbreak of epidemic, which has here found a conffenial i 1, and 
which reaches far into homes of fancied security fox 
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Where lies the way out of these difficulties ? To us these very pages 
seem to indicate it, namely, in the extension of the powers and duties 
of this Health Board, so that in another year they shall not only con- 
tinue their work of investigation of the causes of disease, but shall also 
commence that of eradication. This is no impracticable scheme. It 
has been successfully tried in other parts of the country. 

Six years ago the terrible news of the approach of cholera frightened 
the legislature of New York into the passage of a health bill, which 
led, among other things, to the enforcement of measures for the cor- 
rection of the very abuses which the report before us most conspicu- 
ously calls attention ta in Massachusetts. 

When the determination to improve the dwellings of the poor and 
the vicious, and to ameliorate the condition of their inmates, was first 
expressed, it was at best smiled at as Utopian. It was, however, firmly, 
persistently, and successfully carried out It was found that the 
periodical cleansing of tenement-houses, the improvement in their means 
of light and ventilation, and the adequate provision for personal clean- 
liness and privacy, did reach the moral nature of the tenants, did 
stimulate their ambition, and did make them in every way more de- 
cent. This was due quite as much to improved and constant dis- 
cipline as to improved construction. The most wisely and liberally' 
constructed tenement-house may soon be ruined by the filth and wan- 
tonness of the tenants, if not looked after. The work is one of un- 
tiring diligence and frequent repetition, but it can be done. A 
tenement-house, once put in good condition, can be kept so, if only the 
owner or his agent inspects it frequently, say once a week, and com- 
pels each tenant, on pain of ejection, to keep his quarters clean. With 
a reasonable exercise of patience and encouragement, but a short time 
is required to establish the habit. The tenants soon learn that neglect 
on the part of one of their number reflects discredit and brings dis- 
comfort upon all, and join effectually in his condemnation ; while 
each fresh inmate falls naturally, more or less, into the customs of the 
house. 

Experience in New York proved beyond a doubt the truth of Dr. 
Bowditch's position, that the responsibility for the filth, disease, and 
degradation that is proverbial in tenement-houses lies at the door of 
the owners. The owners failing in their duty, the responsibility reverts 
to the public authorities, whose duty it is to enforce upon these owners 
the requirements of the tenement-house law. Unhappily, the muni- 
cipal authorities have miserably failed. 

Strangely enough, Massachusetts, so generally in the front rank 
of improvement, is most disgracefully in the rear as regards care for 
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the health of her citizens. To care for them when actually sick, her 
public treasury and her private purses are open with a lavish liber- 
ality ; but to keep them well, to give to their children fresh air, a 
decent habitation, and a reasonable protection from disease, she some- 
how, by some strange obliquity, does not consider her duty. The con- 
stituted authorities, especially in her proudest city, have been most 
urgently appealed to by their own medical counsel, men in whose 
wisdom and integrity they had entire confidence, but they disregarded 
their appeals, and calmly saw them, mortified and disappointed, turn 
from their labors, which, sadly as it sounds, they had found utterly 
unavailing. 

Self-preservation, no less than humanity, points to the State Board 
of Health as the only reliance under these circumstances. That they 
will display the same judgment and efficiency in removing that they 
have in detecting the causes of danger we have no doubt. 



7. — Curiosities of the Law Reporters. By Franklin Fiske Heard. 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. 1871. 

This entertaining little book contains many of the stories which have 
amused successive generations of lawyers, traced to their sources. We 
know of no other such collection, for though Mr. Wallace has given 
some specimens of the quaint style of the old reporters, they are 
merely thrown in by the way ; and some very modern cases cited by 
Mr. Heard are equally good. Witness the remark on Reid's case, the 
first in the book : " Reid and McGuire were both victims of the same 
accident, which, though melancholy, has settled the law." Some of 
the best known anecdotes, however, do not seem to be authenticated; 
for instance, the following, which is too good not to be true : " A 
searcher after something or other, running his eye down the index of a 
law book through letter B, arrived at the reference, * Best, Mr. Justice, 
his great mind.' Desiring to be better acquainted with the particulars 
of this assertion, he turned to the page referred to and there found, to 
his entire satisfaction, ^ Mr. Justice Best said he had a great mind to 
commit the witness for prevarication.' " This specimen of index-making 
is almost equalled by that in the last English edition of Smith's Lead- 
ing Cases : " Eagle's Eyes — Court will not always look with." 

The book does not, of course, pretend to o •'d there are 

some notable omissions. A curious c i I, is 

that in which an ecclesiastical chancellor^ 
ened a defendant with punishment in 
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law could not reach him in this. The suit was against an execntor who 
had released a debt due to the testator without the assent of his co- 
executor. It was argued that the law gav^e no remedy against such 
an act " Chancellor. I know well that every law is, or of right ought 
to be, according to the law of God ; and the law of God is, that an 
executor who is of evil disposition shall not expend all the property ; 
and I know well that if he does so, and does not make amends, or is 
not willing to make restitution if it be in his power, he shall be damned 
in heir (4 H. VII. 5 a.) 

The English reports, however, seem on the whole to have been pretty 
thoroughly searched ; but very little has been done for the American. 
We have, to be sure, Chief Justice Eedfield's immortal comparison of a 
decision to " the sophistry of the ancient schoolmen, by which it was 
attempted to be proved, by syllogistic reasoning, that in a foot-race 
Hercules never could overtake the lobster " ; but there is no reference 
to Wallace's Reports, which contain some curiosities the like of which 
never saw the light in any law book before. The report of the prize 
case of The Bermuda, 3 Wall. 514, is perhaps as prolix and irrelevant 
as anything ever printed, but is rather amusing. A complete list of 
passengers, crew, and cargo is given. ^^ A few memoranda were found 
aboard ; a part of one may serve for an illustration ; from the percep- 
tiveness with which harmonic colors are prescribed, and the dainty size 
and quality of the gloves, * 6 J best,' obviously a lady's." Then comes 
an invoice of kid gloves. The passenger list is also given in detail, and 
includes, in the reporter's words, "certain gentlemen perfectly well 
known in circles of gentility and pleasure both North and South ; 
among these was the late amiable Mr. John Julius Fringle, a gentleman 
of education and fortune, resident at South Carolina during the winter, 
but at Newport, E. I., in summer, and in that agreeable resort of taste 
and fashion by many pleasingly and with regrets remembered." This 
style of reporting law points is so original as to merit at least a notice. 
So of the opinions of that eminent jurist, Mr. Justice Lumpkin of 
Georgia, whose reported decisions are wonderful indeed. Here are a 
few extracts from one which breathes the free American spirit, untram- 
melled by precedent, in most glowing periods. Thus does the most 
learned judge express his disapproval of the doctrine that a writ of 
error needs a seal (Lowe v, Morris, 13 Ga. 147) : — 

" I can scarcely suppress a smile, I will not say grimace irresistible, when 
I see so much importance attached to trifles. I scorn to be a ' cerf adscript ' 
(^sic) to things obsolete or thoroughly deserving to be so Pres, Pen- 
dleton states that there was a period when the impression [on a seal] was 
made with the eye-tooth, and thinks that there was some utility in the cus- 
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torn, dnce the tooth's impreflBion was a man's own, and presented a test in 
oase of forgery. Bat this reason does not hold true in this epoch of dentistry, 
when no man's tooth is his own. .... I admit that old things may he good 
things, as old wine, old wives, ay, and an old world. But the world is older 
and consequently wiser now than it ever was before. .... Let the legislative 
and judicial axe be laid to the root of the tree ; cut it down, why cumbereth 
it any longer courts and contracts ? ** 

We hope Mr. Heard will look more carefully into the American, and 
especially the Georgia reports, before publishing a second edition. 



6. — A Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. By 
Nathaniel B. Shurtlepp. Boston : Printed by Bequest of the 
City Council. 1871. 8vo. pp. 720. 

There are books of topography and local history more amusing than 
this, but we should not know where to look for another so complete. 
Lord Macaulay has made us acquainted with the surroundings of Lon- 
don, as they were when woodcocks were shot on the site of Belgravia, 
and Montague House, the British Museum of these latter days, stood 
among pastures and cornfields. But Lord Macaulay never saw the 
master-rolls of Hengist and Horsa; still less could he point out the 
spots on Ludgate Hill where stood the first shanties that stored the 
harvests of Kent for barter with Baltic iron. Virgil sang of the tame 
warblers that made the loneliness of the Tiber noisy when the keels of 
^neas first ploughed up its yellow fiood. But this was Virgil's im- 
agination conjuring up the scene, not his knowledge depicting it. Dr. 
Shurtleff (no more a Virgil than a Macaulay) undertakes to narrate the 
primordial as well as the later story of a town, among the oldest of the 
New World, which has become a somewhat noted scene of commerce, 
wealth, and culture. He pretends to tell it with authentic details, from 
the time when William Blackstone lived alone, on Shawmut, by the 
generous spring now dry in Louisburg Square, — through the times 
when the English inhabitants who came next rejoiced in the facilities 
they found for fencing out the wolves and foxes from their folds and 
hen-roosts, — through the times when the obstinate townsmen were 
hunted by Quakers, and turned upon them savagely, — through the 
times when Boston deposed a king*s governor, anticipating the news 
of the Revolution which put an end to the royal line of Stuart, — 
through the times when it blazed with bonfires for the fall of Louis- 
burg and the conquest of Canada, — through the times of the Stamp 
Act riots, the destruction of the East India Company's tea, the Mas^ 
saere in State Street, and the battles of Concord and Bunker Hill. 
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He composes a primeval Directory, indicating who lived where, while 
neighborhoods were growing and bare spaces were filling np. He tells 
what important men were buried under what sods, from the day when 
the good emigrant son-in-law of the Puritan Earl of Lincoln was laid 
down to his sacred rest in the first Boston grave. He follows the for- 
tunes of springs and wells with a tender zest that might seem caught 
from the writer of Genesis. He luxuriates in the turf of Boston 
Common, and analyzes and criticises the soil that under different muni-' 
cipal administrations has starved or made it green. He knows when, 
and by what hand, this and that great elm was set in the ground, and 
how it has conducted itself in its relations to the weather of two hun- 
dred and fifty years. That one small head can carry all he knows of 
this lore is amazing. Surveys, deeds, wills, colonial, provincial, muni- 
cipal, and judicial acts, popular and family traditions, church registers, 
records of births, deaths, and marriages, are but a portion of the 
sources whence contributions are drawn to the mass of heterogeneous 
facts which he has assorted and grouped for the curious reader's satis- 
faction. 

Boston has undergone more changes than most larger cities. The 
bold features of its original conformation have been all effaced by art. 
Its hills have been levelled, its ponds filled up, its surrounding shallows 
covered to a height above the tides. In very many instances costly 
structures have been more than once levelled and restored on the same 
site within the last fifty years. As nature made the peninsula, it was 
but a little more than two miles long, with an average width of less 
than a mile, and an area of less than a thousand acres. When, afler 
the great fire of 1760, old William Palfrey restored his burnt house on 
the lot midway between Congress Street and Devonshire Street, on the 
north side of Water Street, sloops used to come up, and unload materials 
before his door. The bookseller's shop at the corner of Washington 
Street and School Street, lately occupied by Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields, is a hundred and fifty years old, but it is one of an extremely 
small number of buildings that antedate the present century. For a 
hundred years after 1710, Boston scarcely increased its population. 
Nearly all of its beauty that is due to man's, work is the product of less 
time than belongs to two generations. The saunterer down Beacon 

Street, 

" Aurea nunc, olim sylvestribus horrida dumis,'' 

goes breathing the fragrance of hyacinths and jonquils in the shadow of 
palatial dwellings. We first trod it when a plank walk aided the steps 
from the State House to the water, and three ancient houses and one 
modern were all that stood along the way, and we laid our clothes on 
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rocks beneath the most westerly hillock on the Common, to bathe in the 
salt water that plashed up to its foot. 

Of course we do not undertake to follow Dr. ShurtleflTs steps with 
our critical lantern, through all, or anything like all, the extent and 
the labyrinths of his explorations. It would be toilsome, and it would 
be hazardous. Our memory and antiquarian reading, as far as they 
serve, answer to his descriptions, with no exception worthy of note. 
Since archaeology, so unlike law, de minimis curat, we will overcome 
our diffidence so far as to dissent from his opinion as to the origin of 
Julien soup. We strongly incline to think that the toothsome concoc- « 
tion was relished, under the name of potage a la Julienne, long before 
the days of our Boston Soyer. And if our memory does not cheat us, 
it was a gallant officer of the army, and not of the sister service, who 
caused the servant of the mysterious recluse ' of Apple Island to be 
flogged, and who thereupon learned from Charles Jackson, of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, that law in that Commonwealth was 
an awkward thing to do battle against 



9. — History of Rye, West Chester County, New York, 1660-1870. 
By Charles W. Baird. New York : Anson D. F. Randolph <& 
Co. pp. 570. 1871. 

When, eighty years ago, our Massachusetts Historical Society was 
founded, one field of historical research they proposed to themselves 
for exploration was, the history of towns. These valuable compen- 
diums of local history have since been greatly multiplied, and, assum- 
ing more considerable proportions, been given to the world in separate 
volumes. It is estimated that more than one hundred such works have 
been published relating to towns in this State, as many more to those 
in other parts of New England. They preserve for family history, its 
dates, alliances, and incidents, and afford a clearer insight than can in 
any other way be gained of the modes of life, and household economies 
of former generations. They afford us, besides, a glimpse beyond into 
the forest primeval of the races displaced. As the last feeble remnants 
of once powerful tribes are passing away, our interest deepens in their 
story. In the narrations sent home soon after the settlement, all that 
was then known of the Indians is to be found, but from later sources 
our knowledge of what they were has become much more extensive 
and exact. In Connecticut, where the material is unusually abundant, 
the inquiry has been pursued by scholars especially fitted for their task. 
The history of the Indian tribes by De Forest is replete with informa- 
tion with regard to them ; and another authority, said to be the only 
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man living who can read Eliot's Bible, has been able recently to cover 
nearly the whole area of the State with Indian deeds. This is highly 
creditable to the honesty of the planters, the more so that their trade 
was not only fair and honorable, but the equivalents rendered so satis- 
factory to the previous occupants that they never manifested the slight- 
est disposition to disturb their bargain. They were long after accns- 
tomed to come down from time to time to revisit the graves of their 
fathers, and hold their powwows in accustomed places, but again with- 
drew in peace and quietness. These deeds give the names of the 
chieftains of the Pequods and Nipmucks and other tribes, and also 
reveal to us many usages that prevailed among them. This is but one 
source among many from which we are enabled to form some notion 
of their characters and customs. 

What is now Rye, previous to 1660, the period of its settlement by 
the whites, was occupied by several villages of Mohegans, who had 
cleared off the forest and made extensive plantations. Disbrow from 
Greenwich, near by on the east, with three associates, Coe, Sted- 
well, and Budd, in that year and those that followed purchased large 
tracts of their land until they covered not only the present area of that 
town, but Hastings, North Castle, and Bedford, in New York, and part, 
also, of Greenwich, in the neighboring State. Their limits extended 
more than twenty miles back into the country, with pretentions even to 
the Hudson. To them, original founders, were added other planters 
who subsequently were called the " Eighteen Proprietors." Their first 
abode was on Manussing Island, extending about a mile along the shore 
of Long Island Sound, but spread soon over Peningo Neck and other 
portions of the grant. The Indians gradually left the settlement. 
Muirson, the missionary in 1708, states, in a letter to the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, that there were but twenty families then re- 
maining in Rye of several hundreds which had existed there not many 
years before. 

From what Mr. Baird tells us of the character and antecedents of the 
planters, they were in culture and means quite up to, if not above, the 
average of those who at times established themselves in places as remote. 
They were prosperous farmers dealing in cattle and wood. Mills and 
ropewalks, fishing and navigation, and the mechanic arts were early 
introduced, and they contained within themselves all the elements of a 
thriving community. They had little to fear from hostile Indians, whom 
they had always treated kindly and with justice. Philip's War in 1675 
did not come near to molest them, though some of their young men took 
an honorable part in its fights. Due precaution was taken, however, 

linst predatory attacks, and their stone garrison-house, forty feet by 
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twenty-four, with a round porthole in the gable, was torn down only 
three years ago. Their train-band was maintained in good discipline, 
and whenever there were requisitions on Rye for expeditions against 
Indians or French, there were always volunteers ready to go. 

The sixteen towns included in the Connecticut government were, as 
far as concerned their own local concerns, independent communities, 
and, though they sent deputies to the colonial Assembly and conformed 
to its laws, these interfered but little with their right to do as they pleased. 
These town governments, which John Adams later termed one of 
the corner-stones of American liberty, were so constituted as to admit 
a large part of the inhabitants to an influential voice in their adminis- 
tration. In 1700, for sixty rate-payers, including the deputies and 
officers of the train-band, there was an office for every two of them. 
The territory not divided generally belonged to the eighteen proprie- 
tors, but there were town lands at the disposal of the whole body of 
voters. These were often distributed ; and situated on the Sound, only 
twenty-five miles from New York, and ready markets for their surplus, 
operating as an incentive to industry and enterprise, the prosperity of 
Rye kept pace with that of any other of the settlements. 

The domestic economy in these out-of-the-way corners, in the seven- 
teenth century and early part of the eighteenth, was frugal and plain. 
Old houses still remain to tell us something of their household arrange- 
ments. Probate records enumerate their furniture and garments. Their 
abodes were of limited accommodation for the number that occupied 
them. There was generally a bed in every apartment, not excepting 
the kitchen. Tables and chairs were not abundant, but stools and 
benches were, and two or three chests of drawers in every family^ for 
bed and table linen, raiment, and other valuables. They commonly 
possessed, we are told, in every household a warming-pan, it is pre- 
sumed for use in case of illness ; occasionally, shelves of books, and 
long candlesticks with backs 'to prevent the flame flickering in the 
drafts, which were suspended from nails in the beams. Their gar- 
ments were of serge, kersey, or leather, the latter often handed down 
from father to son, — a custom in those days with more costly articles of 
apparel in wealthy families. The Bible and the rifle of course were 
indispensable. Life was ever precarious and perils numberless, and 
trust in Providence and self-reliance went hand in hand. 

Rye was a healthy place, if we judge from the fact that there was no 
physician till sixty years after its settlement. The people were too 
busy for much litigation ; they had their justice of the peace, but no 
lawyer till 1770. The prevailing religious views were congregational ; 
and though in 1703 Colonel Fletcher, the governor, introduced the 
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church system of England, instituting wardens and vestry, and placing 
the parsonage and glebe in possession of the rector, the vestry chosen 
from all the rate-payers were still Dissenters. Paupers were put up at 
auction to the lowest bidder, but treated with humanity. About the 
middle of the last century there were one hundred and seventeen slaves 
in Eye. Near the market-place were the stocks and whipping-stool. 
Public-houses were rather above the average in excellence and accom- . 
modation, as the great post-road connecting New Tork with the Middle 
States passed through the town. But even the best were not very neat 
or well provided. At least Strang's was not, where Madam Knight 
passed her wretched night in 1704. They were better later, in the 
days of Haviland's and Pemfield's, where John Adams stayed in 1774, 
and Washington in 1789. Before steam quickened locomotion, it took a 
week to traverse the two hundred and fifty miles between Boston and 
New Tork, and the coaches east and west at nightfall deposited their 
loads of weary passengers at the Stage House. This was the great 
event of the day for the town and the tavern itself till early mornings 
when with much circumstance the heavily laden conveyances again 
took their departure, crowded with travellers of every condition, some 
sleeping ofif their weariness, others regaling themselves with curiously 
concocted beverages, then more in use than was for their advantage. 
The spacious bar-room, set apart in inns for travellers, with high set- 
tees, sanded floor, and a load of logs ablaze on the capacious hearth, 
is a scene of the past. There people of all conditions freely mingled 
in animated talk about crops and politics ; the eloquent harangued, the 
pugnacious disputed; there were good jokes to amuse and songs to 
enliven. If more was drunk than due moderation justified, it was 
worked off by hard labor and constant exposure to the weather, and at 
least good fellowship and social interchange in some degree redeemed 
what was objectionable. 

The town having been settled from New England, it was considered 
a great hardship by its inhabitants that they should be wrenched away 
from all their old associations against their will, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of New York. Yet such was their fate. Not long after 
the Dutch surrendered New Amsterdam, King Charles gave that prov- 
ince to his brother James, with its dependencies, and in process of time 
a new boundary line was established, which placed Eye within its juris- 
diction. This arbitrary act was aggravated by a patent granted of a 
valuable portion of their territory to Colonel Harrison. Upon this they 
revolted and seceded back to Connecticut. When the sheriff of West 
Chester summoned a town meeting for election of officers, a body of 
fiftv Iwart troopers appeared and broke it up. For four years they 
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continued in disaffection, but were finally compelled to yield, and be- 
came about 1700 part and parcel of New York. They had many 
accessions to their inhabitants from oljier places, Friends and Hugue- 
nots ; but the descendants of the original planters form even now an 
important part of the population, eight of the proprietors being largely 
represented. The present number of inhabitants is seven thousand one 
hundred, but this is only a small part of those who dwell within the 
limits of Rye in its greatest extent. 

When the discontents that led to revolution and independence agitated 
the Colonies, there were many minds in Rye, some loyal to the king, 
others to liberty. There were heart-burnings and discord, and, what 
was worse, suspicion. Men of sufficient character and consequence to 
be regarded as dangerous were thrown into prison, spirited away, or 
placed under bonds. When Washington, in 1776, after the battle 
of Long Island, fell back into West Chester, Howe, in pursuit, landed 
twelve miles below Rye. After the battle, October 28, at White Plains, 
then forming part of the town, the Americans drew back two miles into 
strong posts among the hills. The British troops, not venturing to attack 
them, early in November retired to New York. West Chester continued 
during the war neutral or debatable ground, and was subjected, says 
Irving, to be foraged by the Royal forces and insulted by refugees and 
tories. No region was more harried or trampled down by friend or 
foe. Cowboys and Skinners committed all sorts of atrocities. Bams 
and houses were consumed or sacked, fences burnt, and cattle driven 
away. Close by the sea, Rye was perpetually exposed to depredations, 
and the women and children were kept in constant alarm and terror. 
Hostile armies occasionally moved through the place, and there was 
fighting and bloodshed at Knifien's Hill and other well-known localities. 
When, after eight years, peace at last came, the town presented a sad 
scene of desolation. Farms were laying waste, houses in ruins, and the 
people utterly impoverished. Many families, before the troubles rich 
and influential, went as refugee loyalists into voluntary exile, taking 
refuge in the provinces still dependent on the crown. 

Rye had, however, too many resources in its position and the char- 
acter of the people not soon to regain its prosperity, and the soil being 
fertile, the climate from proximity to salt water salubrious, and the 
scenery attractive, many families of note made it their home. Before 
the war, Peter Jay, of Huguenot stock, had taken up his abode in a 
stone house eighty feet in length, where his eminent son, John Jay, the 
first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, was bom, 
and where the family long resided. Ogdens and Hoyets were there, 
and other familiar names. When Joseph Bonaparte, afler the down- 
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fall of his brother at Waterloo, was seeking a residence in America, 
he offered one hundred thousand dollars for an estate at Rye. His 
offer was not accepted, and he- established himself at Bordentown in 
New Jersey. Lafayette, who had doubtless often passed through the 
place in the war, was there again in 1824, and at that time an interview 
took place there between him and Mrs. Thomas, widow of Major-Gen- 
eral Thomas of the Revolutionary Army, not of the one who died in 
1776 in Canada, who was from Kingston, Mass., but another of the 
West Chester family. 

This volume will find a welcome with many who from other parts of 
our country look back to that neighborhood as the land of their nativity 
or that of their fathers. Its value will be especially appreciated by anti- 
quarians and all diligent inquirers of times past. Even to those who 
only know the place from his graphic descriptions and plans that ex- 
plain them, Mr. Baird affords a very distinct idea of the spot. His 
subject is judiciously disposed, the style is simple and scholarly, and the 
incidents sufficiently interesting to engage attention and reward it. 
When a publication of this nature is good enough to deserve a place in 
our libraries, the information it contains is ever in request, and it is sure 
of a wide circle of readers. 



9. — Sketches from America, By John White. London: Sampson, 
Low, Low, and Marston. 1870. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 373. 

The time was, and that not many years ago, when the American 
continent and its inhabitants were to the European reading public 
almost a terra incognita. The educated man of the Old World, and 
especially of England, hardly ever came here, unless upon business, 
without the intention, more or less distinctly defined, of making a book 
of his experiences. As a rule, too, these observers, when they carried 
out their designs, strictly followed the advice of the elder Weller to 
Mr. Pickwick in regard to abusing us sufficiently. In the case of the 
English authors this peculiarity was accompanied by another, eminently 
characteristic of their nationality; after indulging towards America, 
and all men and things American, in as much contempt, dislike, and 
ridicule as they could command, — the whole laid on with that peculiar 
de haxjtt en has British self-sufficiency which no other people can 
imitate, — after keel-hauling us, as it were, and flogging us round the 
fleet, and, finally, rubbing the essence of intellectual brine into our 
lacerated feelings, — after indulging in all these little amtisements, the 
entertainment generally concluded with an exhibition of most innocent 
surprise and pity that, as a people, we could be so thin-skinned and 
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sensitive as to cry out against what others said of us. John Bull never 
secerned to remember that we were a young and struggling people ; 
that we had our way to make and could not as yet tell our own story. 
Sydney Smith sneered out his famous query as to " who reads an 
American book?" and men whose books were read wherever the 
English tongue was spoken, meut like Moore and Marryat and Dickens, 
came and went, and depicted the nation which had no spokesman and 
no audience as if it also had no feelings. No one in this country will 
now deny that Americans were, and perhaps still are, too sensitive to 
this sort of criticism. After all, however, such thinness of skin is not 
peculiar to the New World. It was long before we could fairly retaliate 
in kind ; for there did not soon appear on this side of the Atlantic any 
writer the keenness and recognized power of whose pen placed us upon 
a footing of complete equality with our eternal critics. He came at last, 
and at once the tables were turned, — those who had so long and so 
serenely lectured others upon the folly of being sensitive, and deplored 
the discomfort of the thin-skinned aliens, these same people could not 
fume and sputter sufficiently when the bitter draught was returned to 
their own lips. The paroxysms of wrath and indignation and protest of 
the British public and the British press over Hawthorne's exquisitely hu- 
morous and truthful portrayal of "Mrs. Bull" in " Our Old Home " will 
not soon be forgotten either in England or America : it was a Zama 
for many Cannaes. It marked the settlement of an account. At that 
time G. A. Sala, as a special correspondent, was abusing the " universal 
Yankee nation " regularly and in the approved old style ; he did not 
draw ; the preponderance of metal was distinctly on the other side. 
The British mind then passed into a new vein of criticism of a much 
higher order, and to this class of work belongs Mr. John White's 
" Sketches from America." 

Mr. White is evidently a young man, and the title of his book also 
tells us that he is a fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. He is one, 
therefore, of that class of educated young Englishmen who amuse 
themselves by turning up in out-of-the-way places all the world over, 
and who follow game and seek adventure wherever the one or the 
other are to be found. 

What Mr. White came to America for does not very distinctly ap- 
pear from his book. It might have been to prepare a report upon 
Canada for the Colonial Office, for it is to the condition of affairs in 
the Dominion that he seems to have devoted most attention. It is 
wholly unnecessary, however, to follow him into his careful study of 
provincial politics. Such are rarely interesting, and in the case of the 
Canadas they are peculiarly otherwise. The Canadians seem singu- 
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larly faithful to their Engh'sh model. The DominioD has its land ques- 
tion, like the mother country, and also its church question, — neither 
of them easily understood. There is also the question of race, and the 
question of confederation ; finally, and above and beyond all, are the 
questions of independence and of annexation. On all these topics, as 
well as upon the questions of physique, of climate, of scenery, and of 
soil, Mr. White has a good deal to say, and he says it concisely and 
thoughtfully. While, therefore, this part of the volume is of wider in- 
terest to Canadians than to Americans, it still contains a body of good 
thought and useful information for the last, which can nowhere else be 
obtained in an equally accessible form. 

The portion of Mr. White's book so far referred to is didactic, bat 
by no means always entertaining ; when he comes to dealing with ^ the 
States " and " the citizens of the great Republic " he makes no attempt 
to instruct, but sets out with the simple view of recounting a very 
lively episode in his travels, which he evidently enjoyed very much 
himself and which he takes enjoyment in describing. Naturally, 
being in this frame of mind, and having a dear simple style and a well- 
developed sense of humor, he contrives to make his readers share in his 
enjoyment. Intent upon going to the West and seeing Chicago, the 
prairies, the Mississippi, a grain-elevator, a railroad, and the other like 
objects of interest in that region, he heard one day of a party of news- 
paper writers bound on an excursion from Chicago to the end of the 
then uncompleted Pacific Railway. It was suggested to him that he 
should make himself one of the party. As he was in no way connected 
with any newspaper, he met with some difficulty at first in getting him- 
self admitted into the fraternity, but at last a pious fraud overcame all 
obstacles. He pronounced himself the correspondent of some English or 
Irish paper, which appears in his account of the trip as " The Orange 
War- Cry," published in the town of " Kilpapist." Thus accredited, he 
started off for the plains in company with about a hundred and fifty 
editors and correspondents, on one of those great excursion trains 
composed of " palace cars " and ** hotel cars," " sleepers " and " Pull- 
mans," such as are only possible in America. So many descriptions of 
similar excursions, and indeed of this particular one, have already been 
given to the public, that it would seem as though little could be left to 
say upon the subject. Here, however, was an educated young Oxonian, 
roughing it on the plains with a motley crew of newspaper writers ; 
his impressions could not but be worth having, if he only had the 
faculty of conveying them to others, and this he had. Not much that 
is novel can be said of a run in the cars across the prairies, and the 
author wisely does not attempt it He gives his impressions very 
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naturally and in few words, but devotes his energies more particularly 
to describing the materiel of the excursion. Of course it was largely 
made up of generals and colonels and majors and captains ; this was 
inevitable, for, since the war, the rage for military titles has assumed 
proportions throughout the West even more alarming than formerly, 
and the rank and file has wholly ceased to exist. Most of these men 
had, however, fairly earned the titles they bore, nor does the author 
indulge in any of the usual sneers at his companions in this respect. 
There was, however, on this occasion, an exception to the general rule 
as regards military titles, and, indeed, a very important one ; this par- 
ticular excursion was graced by the presence of no less a person than 
the distinguished and irrepressible Mr. George Francis Train, who 
made himself the soul of the party. Mr. Train neither was, nor pre- 
tended to be, in any way associated with the press, but rules intended 
to secure the exclusion of ordinary mortals had no potency as against 
him. ** In vain was it explained to him, with all possible clearness and 
point, that the excursion was only for writers. He is a man who rises 
superior to hints, and who, whether he wants to provide himself with 
amusement by getting into a party, or to make political capital by get- 
ting into a jail, generally does what he wants." That the editors 
would, however, have deprived themselves of a large part of their 
entertainment by excluding the late inmate of a " British Bastile " 
eoon became very evident ; he was buffoon in chief to the party. One 
instance of his proficiency in this capacity, as told by Mr. White, is 
very amusing. At J^orth Platte they encountered a body of Ogalalla 
Indians, who were living near the fort and under the protection of the 
government. The correspondents at once seized with professional 
ardor on this opportunity of " interviewing " the " noble red man," 

and a formal "palaver" was improvised. Colonel S , the spokesman 

of the party, first addressed " Big Mouth," the chief of the tribe, in a 
set speech which was discoursed to him through an interpreter ; what 
ensued can best be given in Mr. White's own language : — 

" Big Mouth began to reply as soon as the interpreter ceased, speak- 
ing in his own Indian tongue. It would be hard to exaggerate the 
calm dignity, the strong self-reliance of his manner. His bearing was 
the bearing not only of a gentleman, but of a very haughty one, who 

liked to be respected and was used to it Then our jester, Mr. 

Train, who had been unusually quiet for some time, advanced into the 
middle of the circle. " Gentlemen," said he, " I don't think very much 
of the speech just made by our good friend in the red skin. I flatter 
myself that I can make you an infinitely more startling address, and 
in the very same language ; and immediately he commenced a speech 
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in the loudest and most impetuous gibberish, with the wildest and most 
extravagant gestures, jumping, flinging his arms abroad, tearing his 
hair, and rolling his eyes in a manner peculiar to himself. Probably 
it would have been impossible to go through any buffoonery more 
keenly insulting to the feelings of Indians. None of them at all re- 
laxed the gravity of their expressions, and Big Mouth himself said to 
the interpreter, as that functionary afterwards repeated to us, * I know 
that is no real language.' When Mr. Train had run down, an Indian 
dance was called for. A war-dance was what we desired ; but the 
chief objected, saying it was contrary to the usages of his tribe to 
dance their war-dance, unless somebody had been killed and scalped. 
Of course Mr. Train immediately proposed that somebody should be 
killed and scalped on the spot ; but the general voice was raised in 
favor of the best performance attainable, without having recourse to 
human sacrifice. Two young red-skins stepped out for the dance. 
.... All the red-skins looked as if they had quite forgotten that it 
was a mere exhibition got up to order, and that they and it were sur- 
rounded by observers ; as you looked at their excited faces and move- 
ments, growing more and more eager and wild with animation, as 
you listened to the cries, growing quicker and sharper and louder, it 
was hard not to imagine that the dance had some real significance for 
them, and was the expression of a feeling that mastered them the more 
the more it got utterance, — so rapt and so enkindled and so utterly 
relieved from self-consciousness did the whole wild assembly appear. 
After the grave performance came the burlesque ; after the savage, 
civilized man took the stage ; Mr. Train was again to have his turn. 
Advancing again into the centre, he assured us that he thought as little 
of Indian dancing as of Indian speaking ; as he had competed with the 
latter in eloquence, so he would compete with the former in elegance. 
Whereupon he took off his coat, bent his tall body nearly double, and 
in that posture commenced capering round and round the circle, 
flinging his legs out in the most grotesque manner, and uttering yelps, 
barks, and howls in comparison with which the Indian cries were notes 
at once most quiet and melodious. Probably, with the single exception 
of the gibberish speech in imitation of Big Mouth's address, this perform- 
ance was quite the most offensive to Indians that human ingenuity could 
devise ; but that it was much more ludicrous than any comic dancing to be 
seen upon any stage must be readily and freely conceded. The editors, 
however much shocked, fairly shouted and screamed with laughing. 
.... Big Mouth, indeed, and the elder men, looked on with that 
unmoved composure which might almost have led you to suppose that 
they saw nothing odd in the performance. But the younger men and the 
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women 'could not keep their countenances at all ; and I particularly 
observed one elderly and portly squaw, who, after vainly struggling 
with her emotions, broke down and shook all over with merriment. 
When Mr. Train, by prolonged caperings, had exhausted even his 
wonderful bodily powers (for he is a man of fine figure and very 
remarkable strength), we moved off towards the train, musing much 
by the way on the superiority of white men to red." 

Leaving the Indians, the excursion train passed along over the great 
inland table-land, catching glimpses now and then of the old Mormon 
emigrant trail, marked here and there with bleaching bones ; they 
paused at Julesburg, " usually called by Western men the * roughest 
place on this side of hell,' and thoroughly deserving its reputation," and 
then. came to where the road ended, and where the construction parties 
were laying several miles of track each day. Here, after being duly 
photographed, as a matter of course, the party divided ; the larger 
portion returning to Chicago and carrying Mr. Train with them, while 
a few adventurous spirits, of whom Mr. White was one, pressed for- 
ward as best they could to Denver and the mountains. Tlie descrip- 
tion of this portion of the journey is very fresh and lively, full of 
keen appreciation both of men and nature, and even more new to 
Americans than to English. The following is certainly very enter- 
taining reading, especially to any one who has himself had any similar 
experience : — 

" In preparing for our long drive to Denver, our party had been 
organizing itself in American fashion. Not only was a certain gallant 
colonel commanding, as aforesaid, but a commissariat had been formed, 
and a number of officials duly chosen. There was the purveyor of 
bread and ham, the purveyor of coffee, the general superintendent of 
cookery, — a whole ministry, in fact, so provided with assistants and 
deputies and subordinates, that I was almost alone in my exclusion 
from place. Besides claiming immunity as an alien, I had pleaded 
personal unfitness for the responsibilities of office. Our party, like a 
perfected organism, directly we came to a halt, proceeded to the dis- 
charge of its several functions by the co-operation of its several parts. 
The deputy-assistant fire-lighter got together wood, and, aided by su- 
periors in his department, lit a respectable watch-fire on the prairie. 
Then the purveyor of coffee got out his stores, recently purchased in 
Cheyenne ; and a thrill of horror ran through the assembly on finding 
that the coffee was in the bean. Then the representative of Europe 
was forced into office as ' coffee-grinder general.' But how was one to 
grind ? The nearest coffee-mill was undoubtedly at Cheyenne. The 
next nearest, in all probability, at Denver, not less than a hundred 
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miles off. Luckilj one of our party, a missionary from India, lately 
turned editor of a religious paper in the West, a man taught by his 
sacred profession to feel for all human distress, came to comfort and 
relieve me. He had seen coffee ground in the Himalayas by being 
tied up in a handkerchief and pounded with a stone. We tried the 
plan eagerly, and we declared it a success. Emptying the coffee thus 
ground into a coffee-pot, we stood by the watch-fire awaiting the result. 
Tired editors thronged around, almost equally anxious. We had to 
plead hard, that the decoction should be allowed its fair time for boil- 
ing, so sanguine and keen were the bystanders. Then a tin mug was got 
from the ranch, and the colonel in command was bidden to taste. 
' Well, did it boil, do you think ? Is it good ? ' asked many voices at 
once. He answered, without enthusiasm, ^Yes, I guess it boiled. 
It's hot enough any way. But' — addressing us in particular — * are 
you quite sure you put the coffee in at all ? ' Of course we had put 
the coffee in ; and we looked in an appealing way to the next taster, to 
vindicate us. He stopped drinking suddenly, pressed his hand on his 
throat, whence a strange gurgling sound was proceeding, and said, with 
impeded utterance, *Yes, there 's coffee in it surely. I 've just 
swallowed a coffee-bean. I rather guess it '11 choke me yet ! ' Then 
the coffee-grinder general was scowled at all round ; and as, in those 
days, there was no good English precedent for a minister clinging to 
office against a hostile majority, he at once threw up his place, not 
again to abandon the ease of private life." 

And so Mr. White trudged on to Denver, walking before the wag- 
ons with any one who would bear him company. At Denver the party 
was received with great honor and entertained at a banquet, while the 
correspondent of "The War- Cry" was edified by the Denverites on 
the subject of Mr. Hepworth Dixon's book and the famous " Bob 
Wilson," — a piece of information which he evidently retails for Mr. 
Dixon's benefit with great suppressed enjoyment. " Bob," it seems, is 
a wag, and Mr. Dixon is a gentleman of great credulity ; but since 
Mr. Dixon's book got to America, " Bob," it would appear, has led the 
life of a dog in Denver ; Western " chaff" is not refined. Of course, 
being an Englishman, Mr. White had to ascend Gray's Peak, or some 
other mountain ; having done this, and afterwards had a narrow escape 
from being lost and frozen in a snow-storm on the prairies during one 
of his long tramps, he got back to Chicago just one month from the day 
he left it. It is with the events of this single month out of his stay in 
this country that he fills up all he has to say of us ; by so doing he 
has contrived to make up a lively book on a trite subject, and leaves us 
before we are tired of his company. 
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Art. I. — VoLCANisM and Mountain-Building. 

In two articles published in previous numbers of this Review 
(Vols. CVIII. page 578,. and CIX. page 231) we have dis- 
cussed the phenomena of earthquakes and volcanoes, endeav- 
oring to convey in popular language some idea of the nature, 
extent, and frequency of these remarkable manifestations of 
the internal forces of the earth. In the last of these two arti- 
cles it was suggested that occasion would be taken to continue 
the consideration of the subject, and to endeavor to explain, or 
at least throw some light on, the nature and connection of the 
chief causes which have been concerned in carrying on that 
complicated series of geological dynamics which we include 
under the comprehensive term " volcanism," and of which the 
earthquake and volcano are two of the most striking manifesta- 
tions. The subject is one which has always commanded the 
attention of geologists, and suggested, or even provoked, dis- 
cussion among them. The diflBculties which it presents, how- 
ever, become apparent, when we learn, through examina- 
tion of the printed records of these discussions, how little 
agreement there is among geological authors, and how widely 
they diCFer in regard to points which, as one would suppose, 
ought long since to have been settled. 

We have repeatedly, in the course of the preceding articles, 
referred to the intimate relationship existing between the phe- 
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nomena of earthquakes and volcanoes, — a relationship which 
can hardly fail to have become apparent to all who have given 
even a limited amount of thought to the subject. We have 
now, however, to go one step further in the same direction, and 
show how the consideration of the subject of volcanism leads 
most directly and naturally to that of the formation of moun- 
tain chains, or, in still more general language, to the study of 
the forces which have drawn the outlines of the continents and 
moulded the surface of the earth into its present relief. 

The diflference of elevation between the summit of the high- 
est land and the bottom of the deepest ocean is but trifling, as 
compared with the whole diameter of the globe, yet of what 
immense importance in the economy of nature are our moun- 
tain chains, and how thoroughly are our most weighty interests 
and avocations dependent on the form and elevation of the 
continental masses! Mountains as geographical and geo- 
logical facts are of the highest significance to the student of 
natural phenomena, in whatever light he considers them. As 
agents in determining the character of the climate, the courses 
of rivers, the nature of the soil, the migrations of nations, the 
distribution of languages, manners, and customs ; in short, in 
their relations to man and nature, from the point of view of 
physical geography, they play the leading part. As permanent 
records of past geological changes in the history of the earth, 
mountains are all important to the student of geology. What 
would this branch of science be, without mountains and the 
study of mountains ! The results of the dynamics of the globe 
are registered in the mighty ridges which encircle it, and mark 
the outlines of its continents and oceans. Indeed, we can 
hardly conceive of the present order of things as existing at 
all without these visible results of the manifold causes which 
have worked together to make the earth habitable. 

Hence, the study of the structure and mode of formation of 
mountains is the study of the greatest problems with which the 
science of geology presents us. Thoroughly to work out and 
comprehend the structure of all the mountain chains of the 
world would be little diflFerent from thoroughly working out 
and comprehending its geology. There is hardly a problem 
presented by the science which would not find its application 
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in «„e one of onr MonnW. ^^. Or<«,apV, then, or 

the study of the structure of mountain chains, is the study of 
geological phenomena on the largest scale and from the most 
generalized point of view. 

It cannot fail to have been impressed on the mind of the 
reader of the preceding articles, that there is an intimate con- 
nection, in the character of the results at le6;St, between the 
forces by which volcanic and earthquake action is kept up and 
mountains originated. A volcano is, in fact, a mountain, and 
to the popular mind there is little diflFerence between an isolated 
elevation and a group or line of them ; between a mountain 
and a chain of mountains, in short. But not a few of the latter 
are almost or quite exclusively aggregations of volcanic mate- 
rial ; and when we come to rocks which are eruptive, that is, 
which have been poured forth from the interior of the earth, 
although not technically volcanic, we find that these constitute 
a large portion of a great many mountain chains, and especially 
of the highest and grandest. And the more we look into the 
matter the more we shall be convinced that the formation of 
mountains and the development of continents are also closely 
correlated phenomena. Mountains are but the skeletons of the 
continents. Wherever a lofty chain of mountains has been 
raised above the sea-level, there is a central mass with a ten- 
dency to grow and spread itself laterally, under the influence 
of denuding agencies ; and, unless counteracted by a general 
subsidence, there will be a steady increase of breadth of the 
region, at the expense of the height of the more elevated por- 
tion. If the material is carried down and deposited under the 
ocean, then, whenever there is a change in the relative level 
of sea and land, so as to bring the newly formed strata above 
the water, these will be found to present evidences of the con- 
ditions under which they were deposited, in the form of marine 
fossils, which will be more or less abundant, according as 
the physical conditions varied at the time the deposition took 
place. K two chains of mountains are so situated with re- 
spect to each other that continental growth may take place be- 
tween them, the process will, of course, be the more rapid, and 
the newly made land will cover a proportionably greater area. 
Every continental mass, then, will be found on analysis to con- 
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sist of one or more chains or groups of mountains, and large 
areas of lower land which has been derived from the long-ccm- 
tinned erosion of the more elevated regions. An examinatioii 
of good topographical maps of the different continents will 
show this relation most clearly ; especially if aided by sections 
across the land-masses transverse to the direction of the leading 
chains of mountains which traverse them. 

It is clear, then, that when looking at the subject from the 
broadest point of view, and endeavoring to make out what 
agents of geological change have been most widespread and 
general in their action, we cannot separate the phenomena of 
volcanoes and earthquakes fit)m those of monntain-boilding 
and continental growth. One key must give access to all the 
mysteries of geological dynamics. The nature of this key was 
first rather vaguely shadowed forth by Leibnitz in his *' Pro- 
togaea " ; but the key itself was not really forged until long after, 
when Humboldt began to group the physical phenomena of the 
universe into one harmonious picture, or cosmos. Leibnitz rec- 
ognized the fact that the earth had cooled from a condition of 
igneous fusion, and that in this cooling inequalities of the sur- 
face would be likely to have arisen. But it was reserved for 
Humboldt to announce a cause of volcanic action which would 
be always operative, both through the past geological ages 
and in all future time. As first enunciated by him, half a cen- 
tury ago, it was intended to be applied solely to volcanic phe- 
nomena, and was thus expressed : " All volcanic phenomena 
are probably the result of a communication, either permanent 
or transient, between the interior and exterior of the globe.*' 
Ten years later, the idea of one general cause for all the varied 
forms of volcanism has clearly worked itself out in Humboldt's 
mind, and was thus formulated in the " Kosmos " : " Li one 
comprehensive view of nature, these all (namely, the phenom- 
ena of volcanism) fuse together into the single idea of the reac- 
tion of the interior of our planet against its crust and surface." 

Wliilc now most geologists admit the validity of this expla- 
nation, so far as it goes, the discrepancies of opinion which 
have arisen in showing how the reaction in question is brought 
about are very considerable. As long as the theory was only 
vaguely shadowed forth, and no attempt was made to go into 
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details, but little objection could be oflFered to it. But when, as 
facts began to accumulate and more precision of statement and 
clearness of development were required, in harmony with the 
progress of modern thought, the difficulties of the case became 
more and more apparent and the divergencies of opinion 
greater. Humboldt maj be said to have furnished a blank 
key, which looked, at first, as if it would fit the lock; but 
every examination has revealed some new ward to which it 
must be adapted ; and difierent observers have shown them- 
selves very much in doubt as to how it was to be filed to fit 
the complications which they had discovered, and which com- 
bine to make the opening of the lock anything but the simple 
task which it seemed at first to be. 

As time passed on, and the various borings and mining oper- 
ations all over the world gradually gave absolute certainty to 
the at first rather hesitatingly received fact of a universal 
increase of temperature in descending beneath the earth's 
surface, the views of Humboldt began to be generally re- 
ceived and acquired something like this form : The earth is 
gradually cooling from a condition of intense heat and 
igneous ftision. During this cooling an exterior crust or 
shell has been formed. This crust has, from time to time, 
been endeavoring to adapt itself to the still shrinking nucleus, 
and, while so doing, has from time to time yielded to the accu- 
mulating tension. The vibration resulting from this sudden 
yielding has been the principal cause of earthquake shocks, 
and through the fissures thus formed the molten matter of the 
interior of the earth has, at various intervals, found its way to 
the surface in the form of volcanic eruptions and accompanied 
by all the phenomena of volcanic action. The crust of the 
earth, in endeavoring to adapt itself to the nucleus, has been 
in places more or less uplifted or depressed, folded or plicated, 
thus giving rise to those irregularities of the surface which we 
call mountains, and which, also, often owe their existence to a 
direct pouring out of the eruptive material through an elon- 
gated fissure, this material then forming the axis of the moun- 
tain mass or range. 

Those who are familiar with the various geological text- 
books in use will recognize that this is the simplest way of 
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expressing the generally adopted theory ; but, as will presently 
be seen, there is the widest variety of opinions and hypotheses 
when anything like an approach to a detailed statement of the 
modus operandi of the internal forces is attempted. 
vl In the first place, there is considerable diversity of opinion 
among geologists as to the manner in which the earth has con- 
solidated while cooling. We know that the specific gravity of 
our planet, as a whole, is about double that of its external 
crust ; and to account for this superior density of the interior, 
we have to endeavor to combine three conditions, in regard to 
each of which there is much uncertainty ; these are, the nature 
of the materials of which the portion of the earth beneath the 
crust is made up, the amount of condensation efiected on this 
by pressure of the superincumbent mass, and the reaction of 
the internal heat against that pressure. Of course if the in- 
terior of our planet consisted chiefly of metallic iron, or any 
other heavy metal, it would have a higher specific gravity than 
if silica predominated ; but, even if exclusively formed of a 
material as light as quartz, the earth ought, according to phys- 
ical laws, to be even much denser than it now is, unless there 
be some cause acting to diminish the condensing efiect of press- 
ure. Different physicists have made various calculations on 
this subject, the results of which are not very satisfactory in 
their agreement with each other. But it is certain that if sub- 
stances continue to have their density increased by pressure in 
descending towards the earth's centre, in the same ratio as they 
are found to do at the surface by actual experiment, then we 
should have to penetrate to but a few hundred miles in depth, to 
find water as dense as platina, and all other substances similarly 
compressed. The force which acts against compression, so as 
to make the earth's density, as a whole, only twice that of its 
crust, is, in all probability, the expansive action of the internal 
heat. But we know too little of the properties of bodies at 
prodigiously high temperatures and under immense pressure, 
to say positively whether, under such circumstances, the mate- 
rials of which the earth is made would have a solid or a liquid 
form ; and neither astronomy nor mathematics have been able to 
give the geologist any valuable assistance in deciding this ques- 
tion. Ou the contrary, the most eminent authorities in these 
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departments of science have published the most contradictory 
statements as the results of their investigations in regard to 
the condition of the interior of our planet. Hence, so far as 
the astronomical evidence goes, geologists are at liberty to 
form their own theories on this subject, and some have inclined 
to the belief that the earth is solid throughout ; others stoutly 
maintain that it consists of a solid nucleus, with a liquid shell 
near the exterior crust ; while the prevailing opinion has been 
that the solid crust encloses a mass of matter fluid nearly or 
quite to the centre. This latter idea has been naturally adopt- 
ed, because we are accustomed to see masses of melted metal 
or stone cool first on the surface, while the interior, if the 
mass be large, remains for a long time in a fluid condition. 
The theory of a fluid interior has also been sustained by con- 
siderations connected with the widespread distribution of vol- 
canic orifices, and the vast amount of liquid matter whieh has 
been poured forth from them at difierent epochs. The con- 
nection of earthquake shocks with the phases of the moon, 
adverted to in a previous article, is not without an important 
bearing on this question. The results attained by all seismo- 
logists who have investigated these subjects do appear to indi- 
cate that there is a decided action of the moon on the interior, 
analogous to that which it exerts on the waters of the ocean. 
The evidence is not as decisive as might be wished, but is too 
important to be overlooked in the discussion of a subject where 
precise data are hardly to be obtained or expected. The later 
researches in physics, however, have shown that there is no such 
sharp line dividing solids from liquids as was formerly supposed 
to exist ; and all the requirements of geology would be satisfied if 
it should be admitted that the material constituting the interior 
of the earth, if not already in a liquid condition, was capable of 
assuming it when relieved of pressure to a certain extent. 

All geologists will agree in this, that the disturbances of the 
earth's crust, by whatever name we please to call them, when- 
ever acting independently of attraction, or against gravity, are 
due to internal heat. This, in some way or other, is the cause 
of all earthquake and volcanic action as well as of mountain- 
building. If the earth were, as the moon appears to be, en 
tirely cooled down, the heat of tiie sun and the attraction of 
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the sun and moon would then be the sole dynamic agents in 
producing geological changes. These changes would be af- 
fected chiefly through the action of water. The tidal current, 
raised by the lunar and solar attraction, the powerful, although 
slowly acting agencies of rain and rivers, — thSse would be the 
principal agents of geological change. But these tend almost 
exclusively to abrade material from the more elevated, and 
spread it out again upon the lower regions. Hence, the dy- 
namical agencies at work on the earth's surface, supposing the 
effects of internal heat to be no longer in action, woidd be 
directed to reducing inequalities of height ; in short, to level- 
ling down the mountains and filling up the valleys. The char- 
acter of the changes produced by the internal heat of the earth, 
on the other hand, is antagonistic to this ; not exclusively, but 
nearly so. The proof of this is visible everywhere : in the 
mountain ranges and single peaks made of lava and volcanic 
dSbris ; in the ranges having an axis of eruptive rock, which 
has been thrust up from below and carried the overlying strati- 
fied rocks with it ; and in many other ways. 

It being imiversally admitted that it is the internal heat of 
the earth which gives rise to the phenomena of volcanism, we 
have to inquire in what way the results indicated in our previ- 
ous articles are brought about. The disturbances of the crust 
by earthquake shocks present the least difficulty in their explar 
nation. Admitting the gradual cooling of the earth as a whole, 
we find no difficulty in understanding that this cooling may be 
unequal and irregular in its progress and distribution. This 
unequal cooling cannot fail to give rise to unequal tension be- 
tween different parts of the crust ; and as the force accxmiulates 
until it overcomes the resistance, so, from time to time, as the 
yielding takes place, there will be a sudden jar or shock given 
to the surrounding region, which will be more or less severe, 
according to the amount of force expended in overcoming the 
resistance. This sort of operation will go on whether the ma- 
terials of the earth's crust expand or contract on cooling, or 
even if they, during a portion of the cooling, contract and 
afterwards expand. That this is the origin of the great earth- 
quakes is proved conclusively by their character and distribu- 
tion on the earth's surface. Their association with coast lines, 
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mountain chains in process of upheaval, and recent geological 
formations, aflFords sufficient evidence that they are not local 
phenomena, but linked in the closest manner with those other 
occurrences which have to do with the building up of moun- 
tains and the shaping of the outlines of the continents. 

Volcanic phenomena, on the other hand, are vastly more 
difficult to decipher and refer to their origin, since they are 
more complicated in every respect, involving chemical as well 
as mechanical causes and results. To account for all that we 
know of volcanic rocks is plainly enough a difficult task, since 
hardly any two eminent authors fully agree in their ideas on 
this subject. And the larger one's experience and field of 
observation has been, the more difficult the task of reconciling 
and correlating all the phenomena has been found to be. Hence, 
the theories have mostly come from those geologists whose 
training has been chiefly chemical, and who have looked at 
nature almost exclusively through the bars of their laboratory 
windows. Those whose powers of observation have had the 
widest field for their exercise have had the most vivid percep- 
tion of the complicated character of the phenomena of volcanic 
action, and have usually preferred to leave their correlation to 
others. 

The work of Richthofen, the title of which was among those 
placed at the head of a preceding article on volcanoes, forms 
an exception to the above remarks, since its author has had an 
uncommon, in fact almost an unparalleled, range of observa- 
tion. Having begun with the critical study of the classic vol- 
canic regions of Hungary and Transylvania, he was enabled to 
carry his researches in an almost unbroken line entirely around 
the globe, ending with the grandest field anywhere presented 
to the geologist in this department, the Cordilleras of North 
America. In several respects this work of Richthofen's, — 
^' The Natural System of the Volcanic Rocks," as it is called, — 
is one of the greatest importance to the student of dynamical 
and structural geology. It is the first attempt to go into any- 
thing like detail in the investigation of some of the most diffi- 
cult problems of this branch of the science. That such a work 
should not meet with immediate attention on the part of the 
general public was to be expected; that it should undergo 
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criticism was to be desired, bj its author, no doubt, as well as 
others ; but, that its positive statements of facts of the highest 
importance in their bearing on the phenomena of volcanism 
should be overlooked, and even denied, is something which does 
not argue well for the comprehensiveness or candor of those 
thus placing themselves in opposition to the introduction of a 
" natural system " into that which before had no system at all 
connected with it. In the course of this article we shall en- 
deavor to bring out some of the more prominent features of 
Richthofen's great paper, and will, in the proper place, give 
an idea of some of the criticisms which have been made upon 
it. But further light must be thrown on the general subject 
of volcanism, before details can be made intelligible to the 
general reader. 

K we had only the volcanic, phenomena of the present day, 
or active volcanoes, to deal with, the task of unravelling their 
mysteries would, perhaps, not be one of so great difficulty ; 
but, as soon as we begin to elaborate our materials, and en- 
deavor to correlate the results obtained in the various lines of 
research, we find ourselves confronted by an immense mass ,of 
facts going to show that our present volcanic outbursts are only 
the last remains, or dying out, of a series of geological events, 
the scale of which was formerly much grander than it now is. 
We find, without going back to any great distance in geological 
history, that there was a time when, instead of being poured 
forth from scattered isolated orifices, the eruptive material 
found its way to the surface through linear rents, or fissures, 
which often must have extended for hundreds, or, perhaps, 
even thousands of miles. We find the material which has thus 
been poured forth occupying the surface in vast sheets, often 
lying in nearly horizontal beds, and covering an area of many 
thousand square miles. We find vast chains of mountains al- 
most wholly built up of volcanic rock, and we are able, on careful 
examination, to recognize the fact that these masses have not 
been brought to the surface in lines radiating from a centre, 
that centre being what we call a volcano ; but along a linear 
axis, in the form of " massive eruptions," as they are called by 
Richthofen, who has been the first person to clearly distinguish 
between the two kinds of eruptive action, and to give a name 
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to massive J as distinguished from ordinary vo?cawfc,' eruptions. 
The necessity of keeping in mind the diflference between vol- 
canic materials erupted from a crateriform opening and those 
poured forth from a linear fissure was made evident by Pro- 
fessor Dana more than twenty years ago, in his admirable gen- 
eralizations on the geological results of the earth's contrac- 
tion and the formation of continents.* This idea was also 
clearly present in the mind of Humboldt at the time of the 
publication of the first volume of his Kosmos, and Richthofen 
has in fact carried out some of the suggestions then made by 
him with regard to the necessity of investigation, by compe- 
tent lithologists, of the diflferent portions of volcanic ratnges 
which have been piled upon each other at successive epochs 
and in various ways. And yet we find Mr. Scrope, the veteran 
author of a much-quoted general work on volcanoes and of the 
classic description of Central France, denouncing in the most 
violent language those geologists who think they see any differ- 
ence in the manner in which volcanic rocks are now and have 
formerly been erupted.f This fact alone will answer as a 
sufiicient demonstration of the difficulties which the study of 
volcanic rocks presents, and of the disagreement in theoret- 
ical views among geologists, as soon as they begin to enter into 
details with regard to the mode of volcanic action. % 

The distinction between massive and volcanic eruptions 
has been excellently illustrated by Richthofen, as follows : " It 
is well known that small cones are frequently met with on the 
slopes of larger volcanoes. If they occur in large number, as 
on Mount Etna, they are usually situated in lines which radiate 

* See " Geology of the Exploring Expedition," and a review of the same in the 
North American Review, Vol. LXXIV. p. 301, by the author of this article; also 
American Journal of Science (2) ii. 335 ; iii. 94, 176, 381 ; iv. 88; vii. 379. 

t See Scrope in Geological Magazine, Vol. VI. p. 512. 

X Mr. Scrope goes still further in his misconception and misrepresentation of 
Eichthofen*8 views. He says, " the value of M. Eichthofen's " — to an English- 
man all foreigners, whether German barons or otherwise, are " M.s " — " Natural 
System of Volcanic Kocks, as a contribution to the science of geology, may be esti- 
mated from the fact that he denies the occurrence of any volcanic rocks in the series 
of geological formations preceding the tertiary era." The simple fact being that 
" M. Richthofen " has, for convenience, and following the large majority of authors, 
chosen to designate the eruptive rocks of the tertiary era as '' volcanic," and those 
of preceding epochs in anotiier manner. 
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from the crater. Each of them is built up of layers of scoria 
and ashes sloping away from the centre, where a crater is im- 
mersed, and such cones will occasionally emit currents of lava, 
and be in fact the repetition on a small scale of the mother 
volcano. Just as these parasitic volcanoes have their roots in 
the glowing lava, volcanoes in general must, as is demonstrated 
by tlioir mode of occurrence, be considered as parasites on cer- 
tain subterranean portions of the material of massive eruptions, 
which still ])03sess a high temperature and are kept in a liquid 
state by the molecular combination with water which finds 
access to them." 

Richthofon then goes on to show that this mode of origin of 
voh^aiioos is only a repetition on a smaller scale of the mann^ 
ill which massive eruptions themselves originated. Volcanoes 
biMir th<; saino relation to massive eruptions which the latter 
do to the material forming the primeval interior of the globe. 
What is thiH material, and what its relation to the rocks which 
wn rail volcanic? These are questions which we have to en- 
<loav()r to aiiHWur. 

Wo iniirtt first try to ascertain what volcanic rocks really are. 
All aro familiar with the distinction between igneous and sedi- 
inoiitary rocks, that is, between rocks which have once been in 
a inoltnn stato and which have come to the surface or been 
dn)Mi>titoil through the action of igneous causes, and those which 
liiivn hnnii (loposited by water. Most persons also imderstand 
(ho (oriii *' iiintaiuorphic " as used by geologists, meaning that 
Mio rocks onihracud under that term are not what they 
oticii worn ; that they have suffered certain chemical changes 
Mjiiro Minir deposition, in the course of which the mass has 
iiimImi polio a roarnuigoment of its particles, so as to have as- 
MMiiHMJ II cr^'Htallino texture, separate and distinct minerals 
Mopjo)fMliii^^ out of what was before an amorphous mass in 
whirh tio particular crystallized minerals could be discerned. 
llt^iMit. thn luotaniorphic rocks are often called the crystalline 
Mil. It 11 Thifi distinction of rocks into igneous, sedimentary, and 
iiihdiiiioi phic irt, of course, more or less arbitrary. For instance, 
i)ho\vtvi » of puuiico-stono and ashes may be, and often have been, 
Ihii'Wh liohi a volcano, and tlie eruptive material falling into 
(vnhi will (hun have assumed a stratified condition as it sank 
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to the bottom, just as any mud or sand would do. The strata 
thus formed, having been raised above the water, or while still 
beneath it, may have undergone chemical changes, or become 
metamorphic in character, so that the mass now partakes of 
the character of all three classes. 

The formation of sedimentary rocks implies evidently the 
pre-existence of some other rock on the earth's surface as the 
source of the material of which they are formed. Igneous rocks, 
on the other hand, must have come from beneath the surface, 
where they have existed from all time, as we may suppose. 
Believing in common with almost all geologists, that the 
earth has cooled from a condition of intense ignition, we of 
course recognize the fact that there was a time when all exist- 
ing rocks were of igneous formation, — the consolidated crust of 
the earth was an igneous formation. All the material of the 
sedimentary rocks must have come from this source; but it 
may have gone through several cycles of change. Igneous 
rock has been ground to powder and deposited in water ; this 
material has been again broken up and again deposited ; and 
no one can say that this process may not in some regions have 
been repeated a good many times. 

It becomes important, then, that some criterion should be 
established by which the eruptive rocks may be distinguished 
from the other classes. That knowledge of this kind is needed 
will be apparent when we consider that the conclusions we 
have to draw in regard to the dynamical agencies employed in 
getting the rocks into their present condition and position must 
depend to a large extent on the origin of those rocks. For 
instance, if we consider a certain crystalline mass forming the 
axis of a chain of mountains as an eruptive rock, our conclu- 
sions in regard to the structure of that chain will be very 
diflFerent from what they would be if we considered the same 
material as simply a sedimentary rock which has assumed a 
crystalline texture from the eflFects of metamorphic action. 

Here, then, we come upon another of the diflBculties or 
discrepancies of opinion among geologists, who, starting from 
the theory of the original igneous fluidity of the earth, begin 
almost at once- to diverge in their paths towards the goal 
they wish to attain, which is nothing more nor less than 
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the solution of the great problems of dynamical geology. 
With regard to the rocks which have come to the sm^ace 
from beneath during the tertiary epoch, and which we call 
volcanic, there is but little difference of opinion. We see 
them now issuing from volcanic vents, and to those products 
of massive eruptions which precisely resemble in texture and 
composition the ejections of existing volcanoes, we do not hesi- 
tate to assign a similar origin. There are, however, many vari- 
eties of rocks, occurring in great masses, and belonging to the 
older epochs, which were formerly almost universally consid- 
ered to be eruptive, and in regard to the real nature of which 
there is now considerable discussion among geologists. These 
are the rocks of the granitic and porphyritic families. Granite 
and syenite are the predominating types of the granitic, and 
quartzose porphyry of the porphyritic family. These are the 
ancient eruptive, or ancient volcanic, rocks in the opinion of 
many ; while others look upon them as having been originally 
sedimentary, and as having assumed their present crystalline 
texture through the influence of chemical changes, — in short, 
they are not eruptive, but metamorphic. By those who adopt 
the metamorphic origin of granite and porphyry the argillaceous 
slates are supposed to have furnished the material for the first- 
named of these, and the sandstones for the other. If this view 
were correct, we should, as advocates of the gradual consolida- 
tion of the globe from a condition of igneous fusion, be placed 
in a difficult position, for we should have to show how it was 
that, in a gradually cooling globe, eruptive material was not 
brought to the surface in large quantity until the latest epochs, 
when, as would naturally be supposed, the crust of the earth 
having become greatly thickened and the interior sensibly 
cooled, eruptive action would have diminished instead of hav- 
ing increased. To avoid this difficulty, some of the chemical 
geologists — and of those who maintain the metamorphic origin 
of granite such are indeed the only consistent ones — deny 
altogether the existence of any primeval eruptive rock. To 
them all visible rocks are either sedimentary, or they have been 
such; and what are ordinarily called volcanic and eruptive 
masses are nothing but sedimentary deposits which have been 
noftened or liquefied by the internal heat, and thus enabled to 
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flow as lava. The idea of these geologists seems to be, that 
the series of changes has been going on so long on the earth's 
surface that no portion of the original crust can, by any possi- 
bility, remain yisible. It is a pushing to its extremest limits of 
the favorite theory of Lyell, that no traces of a beginning are 
to be found ; or, at least, that the beginning is to be put back 
as far as possible, and that all geological phenomena are to be 
interpreted with that one idea in view, the result being that 
some facts have been extraordinarily distorted and others 
overlooked, for the purpose of making things pleasant in that 
direction. Such persons as wish to make it appear that no 
proofs of a beginning can be found in geological facts must 
go stiU further, and deny that the earth has ever been in a 
condition of igneous fluidity, from which it has been gradually 
cooling through all the geological ages. They are trying to 
pull out the comer-stone from under the fabric of the science. 

It can be clearly shown, as it seems to us, not only that the 
volcanic rocks are not softened or metamorphosed sedimentary 
materials, but that the same is true of the rocks of the granitic 
and porphyritic families ; these are, in fact, samples of the 
primeval crust of the earth, such as it was before any sediment- 
ary rocks had been formed. In order to get at some of the 
proofs of this, it will be necessary to consider, for a moment, 
the mineralogical composition of the different families of the 
eruptive rocks ; these are all almost exclusively aggregates of 
silicious minerals, including among them silica itself or quartz. 
Several different kinds of feldspars ; hornblende and augite, 
two very closely allied minerals ; quartz ; different varieties of 
mica ; magnetic iron : — these are the substances of which all 
eruptive rocks, including granite, porphyry, and lava, are 
almost exclusively made up. Quite a number of other min- 
erals do indeed occur in them, but almost always in very 
subordinate quantity. The close resemblance in external 
appearance and actual composition between eruptive rocks 
from different parts of the world is, indeed, a surprising fact. 
But it is more surprising stiU to find that, as shown by the 
researches of the great chemist Bunsen, the materials of which 
these rocks are made up are combined in certain definite pro- 
portions; so that if we determine by chemical analysis the 
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quantity of any one of the ingredients of which a specimen is 
composed, we can by mathematical calculation arrive very 
nearly at the amount of each of the others. The " law of Bun- 
sen," as it is called, is of the greatest possible importance in 
its bearing on the question of the origin of the eruptive rocks. 
It must be evident to all that this law could not be true if the 
rocks to which it applies were of metamorphic origin. If that 
wore the case, and they were really derived from the sediment- 
ary deposits, they could not, by any possibility, fail to have the 
same varying composition which these sediments themselves 
have, and which can by no means be brought under Bunsen's 
law. 

There is also another fact which has a most important bear- 
ing in this connection. It is this : that the order of succession 
of the volcanic rocks has been the same all over the world ; 
they have not come to the surface in diflferent regions in an 
iudlHcrimiuato manner, but in a certain sequence, or chrono- 
logical order. This extremely important fact was first brought 
out by llichthofcn, who, by means of his specially good oppor- 
tunities for the study of this class of rocks, was enabled to 
recognize and clearly lay down this order of succession, and 
demonstrate its correctness by examples collected all over the 
glol)0. The chronological order of succession, as well as the 
law of (unnposition of the volcanic rocks, are clearly opposed to 
\\\K\ idiMi that these are the results of the metamorphism of the 
Hodiinontary beds. The material of which these volcanic ejec- 
tions arc made up must have come from beneath the shell of 
sodiinentary deposits ; and as it everywhere came from beneath 
tliis shell in a certain chronological order, so it must ever have 
j)reviously existed there in the same order. If basalt has al- 
ways boon erupted after andesitic lava, then basalt must have 
(norywhoro formed a shell of material underlying andesite in 
the earth's interior ; that is to say, the mass of the earth 
bonoath the shell of sediments is formed, for a certain distance 
down, of layers of somewhat dirtbi\>nt material, and these lay- 
ers are arranj^od in a similar order all over the world. Wliat 
is this order ? Is it one in which we can find something logi- 
cal, something ^Yhioh seems to be connected with the nature 
of the materials themselves? To this question the answer is, 
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in a general way, aflBrmative ; but it must be admitted that the 
processes of volcanism are so complicated that wo cannot 
expect an agreement in all minute details, but only in the 
general order of events, looking at them in the largest way. 
It will not do to study up the exceptions to the general rule 
and make them our standards, as we are likely to do if we con- 
fine our observations to any one locality. We are rather to 
try and get the general principles established, and then en- 
deavor to account for the apparent exceptions in a manner 
which will be in harmony with the general well-established 
series of facts. Thus, if it can be shown that over nine tenths 
of the globe the order of succession of the volcanic rocks is one 
and the same, then let this fact first be thoroughly demon- 
strated, and afterwards let the exceptional cases in the remain- 
ing tenth be investigated, each on its own merits, in its ne- 
cessary subordination to the general law. 

In something like this spirit the investigations of Richthofen, 
in regard to the order of succession of the volcanic rocks, must 
be received. It is not claimed that he has clearly made out 
their precise sequence in all localities and for all geological 
epochs ; but that there is a certain order to which they have 
conformed, over a large portion of the earth, and especially 
during the tertiary period, can no longer be doubted ; while it 
seems probable that the exceptions which do occur will be 
found to be of comparatively slight importance, and that all 
geologists will have to admit the value of these investigations 
in their bearing on the difiicult questions to which they are 
applicable. 

It certainly seems clear enough that, on the whole, the order 
in which the volcanic rocks have appeared is one which we 
ought to have expected, if the theory of a gradually cooling 
globe be true. The more silicious and, of course, the lighter 
kinds were the first to be emitted from the interior, and these 
have been succeeded by denser or more basic ones. This state- 
ment is not so peculiarly applicable to the volcanic as it is to 
all eruptive rocks, beginning with the earliest epochs and in- 
cluding the granitic family. From this point of view it is evi- 
dent that quartzose and the more highly silicious rocks prevailed 
almost exclusively during the earlier periods, and that they 
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have gradually become replaced by the more basic. Granite 
and syenite were once the predominating eruptive rocks ; in 
the latest geological ages basalt and andesite have been. 

As the development of the earth's history has gone on, the 
regions of igneous action have become more and more localized, 
and we have now only eruptive materials issuing from craters 
or isolated orifices ; the days of massive eruptions, or such as 
took place from fissures of great length, have passed. This is 
as we should expect ; for, although there are some who follow 
the school of Lyell so far as to reject everything which looks 
like more violent action of any kind in the past than at present, 
yet, unless we admit that igneous forces were more actively at 
work and more generally disseminated than they now are, we 
must give up altogether the hypothesis of a gradually cooling 
globe ; and, with this theory gone, we are entirely afloat, — ab- 
solutely destitute of any guide through the mazes of structural 
geology. We must admit that the crust has been constantly 
thickening, while the cooling has been going on ; and if this has 
been the case, the facility with which the molten matter in the 
interior has found its way to the surface must have been con- 
stantly diminishing. 

There is a point, in this connection, to which our attention 
must be for a moment turned. Tliere is a difference between 
the granitic and the ordinary volcanic rocks, as regards the 
method in which they have come up from beneath, dependent 
on their position as portions of the exterior shell of the earth, 
in consequence of which the former have more of an intrusive, 
and the latter rather an eruptive character. Forming, as it 
did, the original surface or uppermost layer, granite has often 
been raised in ridges, before any sedimentary rocks existed, 
through which it must otherwise have been obliged to force its 
way. There being no resistance from the weight of overlying 
materials to be overcome, this rock could assume a higher 
position without having to wait for tension to accumulate so as 
to form fissures, as has been the case with the more recent 
eruptive masses, which have had to find or make in some 
manner a passage through a considerable thickness of the con- 
solidated crust, before they could appear upon the surface. 

The real character of granite and the granitic rocks has 
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been much discussed of late among chemists and geologists, 
the former adopting usually the metamorphic theory of its 
origin, the latter, on the other hand, almost all taking the other 
side. The field geologist sees these rocks occupying a position 
which it seems impossible that they should have, unless they 
have been forced upward when in a liquid or plastic condition, 
and he observes also a great many facts which preclude the 
idea that this liquidity or plasticity has originated through 
metamorphic action on sedimentary materials. And in a 
question of this kind, at present the geological facts must be 
allowed a greater weight than the chemical, since chemistry 
has thus far proved to be rather a blind guide to those en- 
deavoring to^^riddle the mysterious reactions of the prime- 
val earth. That the peculiar texture of granite, as compared 
with that of the volcanic rocks proper, does present a difficulty, 
there is no doubt ; but if we consider that this rock, forming 
as it did the exterior crust, must have been in much closer 
proximity to the ocean than were the underlying masses, we 
shall have no difficulty in understanding that a larger amount 
of water and a lower temperature were conditions which exer- 
cised a powerful influence in determining its texture. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the seat of volcanic action 
has gradually receded from the exterior towards the centre, 
and that in so receding it has descended into regions of denser 
material, and that these regions have been reached in the same 
order in diflerent parts of the world, showing that the arrange- 
ment of the materials of the crust is everywhere strikingly 
similar. 

We have an important and difficult question to answer in 
endeavoring to ascertain the nature of the force which brings 
the material of the molten interior to the surface. Thfs is a 
subject which has been passed over without discussion by some 
writers, while others have given it a measure of considei'ation, 
usually making it evident by their treatment of it that they felt 
its difficulties. It use(Pftirmerly to be supposed that the open- 
ing of a fissure in the eartn*s crust would necessarily cause the 
molten material below to issue forth without further cause. 
The insufficiency of this as a reason has been felt by the later 
writers ; but of those discussing the subject hardly any two 
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have been agreed in their views. Sometimes the differences of 
opinions thus disclosed are not radical ; but usually they are, 
and in a good many instances we find authors diametrically 
opposed to each other. In one respect there is a fair amount 
of agreement among the theorizers on volcanic phenomena. 
Almost all consider the access of water as essential, in some 
way or other, to the emission of lava. But in regard to the 
modus operandi of the water and the manner in which it is to 
find its way down to the volcanic focus, most authors are found 
to preserve a discreet silence. Mr. David Forbes, whose lec- 
tures and writings on these subjects have been much circulated 
of late in the English magazines, says that all which is required 
to account for the phenomena of volcanic action is " the assump- 
tion that water from the sea should, by some means or other y find 
its way down into the reservoir of molten matter beneath the 
surface " ; what the means are by which the water is to gain 
access to the interior are not given, nor is the mode in which 
the water acts after it has reached the depths anywhere ex- 
plained. Scrope, who was among the first of modern authors 
to advocate the necessity of water as an agent in volcanic erup- 
tions, solves the diflBculty in a most curious manner, namely, 
by supposing the water to be already present in the material 
which is to issue forth as lava, and only waiting to be vaporized 
whenever a transfer of heat into the region takes place. To use 
the words of that author, " It is now generally recognized that 
the power which forces up lava from a depth of miles, through 
narrow and crooked fissures broken across the solid crust of 
the globe is no other than steam, developed in the interior of the 
lava by vaporization of water intimately disseminated through- 
out its substance." Professor Phillips, one of the most cau- 
tious of the English writers on geology, in his latest work on 
Vesuvius, quoted in a previous article, incidentally alludes to 
water as a cause of " volcanic excitement," as he terms it, but 
goes no further in that direction. 

The eminent chemical geologist, Bischof, is the only author 
who has gone into anything like an elaborate discussion of the 
manner in which water might gain access to the molten inte- 
rior and act as a motive-power in the ejection of the lava. He 
perceives some of the diflSculties in the way of the adoption of 
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this idea, and endeavors to remove them. It seems prettj 
clear that steam at its maximum elastic force would not have 
power enough to raise a column of lava from the region from 
which it is supposed to come up to the summit of even a mod- 
erately high volcano. This difficulty Bischof gets over by sup- 
posing that the column of lava has lengths of steam included 
in it, like the bubbles of air in a barometer tube. This ex- 
planation is also adopted by Lyell, who follows Bischof closely 
in all that relates to the theory of volcanic action. This hy- 
pothesis, moreover, clearly involves another difficulty, which 
is this : that two columns, one of water and the other of lava, 
must be in communication with the molten mass of the interior 
of the earth, and yet that the elastic force of the steam gener- 
ated by that water shall throw out, not the water itself, but the 
lava. It is believed by some physicists that it may be possible 
for water to pass through minute fissures, through which it 
cannot return when converted into steam, although this has 
not yet been clearly demonstrated. But, even admitting this, 
it does not appear how it is that the force of the steam is used to 
lift up the column of lava to a height of ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty thousand feet above the level at which the water enters, 
rather than to blow out the fissured and necessarily much weak- 
ened thinner portion of the crust through which the water has 
found its way. This objection is an insurmountable one, in our 
judgment ; and, indeed, the assimiption that steam is the primum 
mobile in all volcanic eruptions is one beset with difficulties. 
No theory of volcanoes can bo adopted that will not account 
for the phenomena of massive eruptions as well as for ejections 
from crateriform orifices, and this the water theory is obviously 
incompetent to do. That water comes into play in volcanic 
eruptions there can be little doubt ; but this is in the later 
stages of the process, when cinders and ashy materials are 
chiefly ejected. And it is by no means certain that the rain 
may not be quite as competent as the sea to supply the neces- 
sary water. Much stress has been laid on the fact that most 
volcanoes are near the sea or on islands, as going to prove that 
eruptive action cannot take place without the presence of sea- 
water. But it must be recollected that this nearness is, in 
many cases, only comparative, with reference to the total 
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breadth of the contment, and not absolute. Thus the volcanoes 
of the South American Andes are, in many instances, two hun- 
dred to three hundred miles from the sea, which is certainly a 
long distance for action to be transmitted laterally through 
the intervening rock. Besides, there are not a few regions 
where, within a recent geological period, if not during the 
present epoch, volcanic action has taken place on a large scale, 
at a great distance from the sea, at a high altitude above it, and 
also far from any inland waters of magnitude, which might be 
supposed to answer instead of the ocean as feeders to the vol- 
canic excitement. We need only instance, in this connection, 
the line of volcanoes which extends across our continent through 
Northern Arizona and New Mexico, of which Mount San Fran- 
cisco and Mount Taylor are the dominating summits. 

Everything indicates that we cannot separate the agencies 
which give rise to the formation of mountain chains from those 
which are energetic in volcanic eruptions. Whatever cause is 
capable of folding the crust of the earth into ridges, or thrust- 
ing a portion of it up above the adjacent parts, is also compe- 
tent, if carried a little further, to produce a fissure, and through 
this the imderlying material, whether it be in a fluid, plastic, or 
viscous condition, may be forced, by the pressure arising from 
the subsidence of that portion of the crust which borders it oa 
one side or the other. 

We have, therefore, to go back another step and endeavor 
to ascertain what the forces are which have been active in pro- 
ducing those ridges of the earth's surface which we call moun- 
tains. A mountain may result either from a positive elevation 
of the mass, or from depression of the adjacent region. We 
leave out of view here those elevations which have their origin 
simply in denudation or erosion by water of the surrounding 
surface, for these are easily understood and comparatively 
unimportant. It is true that we have absolutely no means 
of ascertaining how much, in the past geological ages, of the 
elevation of our mountain chains is due to actual upheaval or 
increase of distance from the centre of the earth, and how 
much to depression of other portions of the surface. We are 
accustomed to refer all elevations to the level of the sea as a 
zero, but we have no reason to suppose that this level has itself 
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been invariable ; that is to say, it cannot be taken for granted 
that the distance from the centre of the earth to the searlevel 
at any particular point on the earth's surface has always re- 
mained the same. On the contrary, there is abundant evidence 
that the sea-basins have deepened since the earlier geological 
periods ; but of the extent to which the sinking of the sea-level 
wliich would thus be produced has been compensated by an 
increase of the area of the land, we can only form the crudest 
conjecture. We do not yet know the depth of the deepest 
portions of the ocean, or where they are situated. 

Looking at the surface of the earth simply with reference to 
continental and oceanic areas, we have reason to believe that 
the differences of level between them are the result of depres- 
sion rather than of elevation. The masses which now form the 
continents have been left where they were, while the ocean 
beds have sunk and allowed the water to retire from the more 
elevated portions. This follows, indeed, necessarily, from the 
nature of the assumed cause of differences of elevation, namely, 
the shrinkage of the interior, and the endeavors of the crust to 
adapt itself to the diminished nucleus. If we conceive that the 
globe, as a whole, shrinks somewhat unevenly, and it is hardly 
possible to conceive that it should be otherwise, since neither 
the composition of the cooling body nor its rate of parting with 
its heat would be likely to be entirely uniform in all its parts, 
then the region in which positive elevations would be likely to 
take place would be the borders of the most rapidly shrinking 
area, or where it joins on to the portion which remains compar- 
atively stationary. These more rapidly shrinking areas would, 
of course, be the ocean beds, and the stationary area the conti- 
nental masses, while the edges of the continents would be the 
region of positive uplift or of mountain formation. This is the 
basis of Professor Dana's theory of the formation of continents, 
as set forth by him in the " Geology of the Exploring Expedi- 
tion " and elsewhere,* and of which a synopsis was given by 
us in this Review some twenty years ago. The investigations 
of geologists have, since that time, given additional value and 
lustre to these lofty generalizations of Professor Dana's, in the 
opinion of the writer of this article, although it must be ad- 

* See references on page 245. 
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mitted that they have not met with general adoption. Other 
theories have been suggested and discussed, but without any 
very definite conclusions having been arrived it ; at all events, 
the conclusions reached have rarely been satisfactory to others 
than their authors. A great mass of material has been gath- 
ered bearing on the structure of moimtain chains, or, at least, 
capable of being made available in that direction ; but little has 
been accomplished in the way of applying this information to 
the working out of any theory of mountain building. What the- 
ories have been suggested have been of the vaguest kind, and, 
in some instances, facts have been entirely ignored in support- 
ing them. 

While believing, with Professor Dana, that mountain-build- 
ing is, to a. large extent at least, the result of an antagonism 
between subsiding and stationary masses of the earth's crust, 
we are fully aware this is a somewhat vague way of stating the 
case, and that a more detailed account of the agencies at work 
in this operation, and of the methods in which they act, is ex»- 
tremely desirable. But when we come to examine what is 
known of the detailed structure of the great mountain chains 
of the world, we find that, in spite of all that geologists have 
done, our information is exceedingly defective. In the chain 
of the Alps it is true that we have a great many local sections 
in the works of Giimbel, Favre, Studer, and especially of the 
geologists of the Austrian official survey, the Reichsanstalt. 
But how deficient are our generalized sections across the entire 
chain ! Indeed, there is not one on a large scale from which 
an idea of the structure of the mass, as a whole, can be obtained. 
And if this be true for the Alps, how much more is it likely to 
be so for the great chains of Asia and of America, which, in 
comparison with the much visited and studied European moun- 
tain masses, are almost unknown. Indeed, it is only quite re- 
cently that the subdivisions of our own Cordilleras, grand as 
they are, began to be indicated on our maps or even to receive 
names. And not even so far as that has our knowledge of the 
Asiatic chains of mountains reached. Of that vast region north 
of the main Himalayan range, on which are piled the masses 
of the Kiin-Liin, the Karakorum, and others, we know as yet 
almost nothing, so far as geological structure is concerned. 
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Even the sections which the India survey gives of the middle 
and lower Himalayan ranges are on a small scale and difficult 
to unriddle. Generalizations in regard to mountain structure 
at the present time, which profess to go into some detail, must, 
therefore, be drawn with much caution, and taken rather as 
indicating the direction in which future and much-needed 
work may be accomplished, and not as based on anything 
completed. 

Of all mountain forms, the simplest are those which result 
from denudation. Masses of rock are often left standing, iso- 
lated from each other by the removal of the adjacent material 
through the action of water ; and these masses, where the ero- 
sion has been extensive and long continued and in suitable 
strata, are occasionally so large as properly to be called moun- 
tains. There are fine examples of the forms resulting from 
erosion in our Rocky Mountain region and farther west. But 
erosion on a large scale cannot take place without continental 
elevation. There must be a rapid inclination of the surface 
towards the sea to admit of portions of the surface being deeply 
cut into by the streams which traverse it. Hence the forma- 
tion of mountains by erosion is rather to be regarded as a 
secondary operation, and as a sort of carving of an already 
elevated mass into detached portions which may then bear 
the name of mountains, which, previous to the erosion, the 
whole would have been called simply a plateau. The Book 
Mountains in Colorado are admirable instances, on a grand 
scale, of this mode of formation. 

The next most simple form of mountain' building is that in 
which masses of rock — and it is chiefly the sedimentary forma- 
tions which are thus acted on — are broken across and tilted 
up at an angle, from an unequal subsidence of the fractured 
portions ; something as we see happening in the ice covering the 
surface of a lake when it has been broken up by the waves and 
then frozen together again, the diflFerent pieces being inclined 
to each other at slight angles, instead of lying all in one plane 
as before. Such mountains are not usually developed on a 
large scale, for in almost every case, if there is a fissure formed, 
there is an outpouring of eruptive material. 

If, on the other hand, the group or series of strata, instead 
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of being broken across and tilted, are gradually bent, then a 
ridge or protuberance of the surface will be formed, and it will 
have, of course, various degrees of curvature. A series of such 
ridges will alternate with relatively depressed regions or val- 
leys, the whole forming a system of foldings which are very 
likely to be parallel or nearly so, because parallelism in this 
case merely means a persistence of the bending agencies in 
one direction. Such a system of parallel ridges or folds may 
be seen in the Appalachians and the Jura, two perfectly typical 
regions in this respect. But these may not, by any means, be 
taken as representatives of all mountain chains, as has been 
done by Hall and H. D. Rogers. On the contrary, they are 
only chains of the second or third order of magnitude, so far 
as elevation is concerned, and in many respects exceptional. 
They are, so far as we know, the only systems of mountains, 
having great geographical development, in which there has been 
no emission of eruptive material from below and no extensive 
metamorphism. 

It seems to be clearly indicated by the results of geological 
investigations, that the great mountain chains of the world 
have been blocked out — if the use of such a phrase may be 
permitted — from the earlier geological times, and often from 
the earliest. Their structure shows most distinctly that their 
development has been a gradual one. But it was not always 
the case that this development was continued down to the 
latest period. On the contrary, many chains have ceased to 
grow after attaining a certain elevation ; and, having ceased to 
be influenced by forces acting from beneath, they have ever 
since been subjected to those erosive agencies which constantly 
tend to plane down the inequalities of the surface. Hence, 
the highest chains contain the most recent geological forma- 
tions. The Himalaya, the Alps, the Andes, the Cordilleras, — 
these are the great chains of the world, and these are all made 
up, in part at least, of the newest formations. The Ural, 
the Scandinavian Mountains, the Appalachians, the Brazilian 
ranges, — these are examples of mountain chains which have 
ceased to grow at a comparatively early geological period, 
and within whose masses no modern rocks can be found. 

The results of modern investigations, especially in the Andes 
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and Cordilleras, are diametrically opposed to the theories of 
Elie de Beaumont, on which he has spent so much labor, and 
which he has built up with such care and such an outlay of math- 
ematical calculations. According to the yiews of this eminent 
French geologist, the earth in cooling and contracting has de- 
veloped its mountain ranges along lines which are parts of great 
circles drawn about the globe in a network of curves developed 
symmetrically from the points where a solid with regular 
pentagonal faces included within the earth would touch its 
surface. It is also a part of De Beaumont's system, that moun- 
tain chains having the same direction must be of the same geo- 
logical age ; so that law, order, and, crystalline harmony would 
seem to be clearly established in what would otherwise seem 
almost a chaos of facts, if these theories should bear the test of 
close examinations, and found to be applicable all over the globe. 
So desirable was this, that it is no wonder that many geologists 
were glad to become converts to these views. One by one they 
have dropped oflF, however ; and few excepting Frenchmen are 
now found upholding the theory of the pentagonal network. 
Many years of labor among mountains of the first rank have 
convinced us that the real facts are almost exactly in opposi- 
tion to Elie de Beaumont's views. Instead of its being true 
that identity of direction in mountain chains implies identity of 
geological age, one might almost say that just the opposite is 
true. Certain it is, that the great mountain chains are made 
up of distinct portions, which have similar directions and very 
diflFerent geological ages. Thus, in the Andes and Cordilleras, 
we have one grand system of mountains made up of an aggre- 
gation of many diflFerent parts, each having approximately the 
same direction, and each of these parts or sections being the 
result of a series of geological changes which have been going 
on through all the epochs, from the earliest to the latest. 

Take, for instance, the widest portion of the whole belt of 
mountains which forms the western side of the American con- 
tinent, or that between the thirty-sixth and fortieth parallels of 
north latitude. We have here a mass of ranges fully a thou- 
sand miles in width, having a certain unity which cannot be 
disputed, and yet made up of parts which have been growing 
on to each other ever since the azoic period. For, even at 
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that earliest geological epoch, the chain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains was marked out, and each successive period, down even 
to the very latest, has seen some additions made to the mass. 

In all great and complicated chains of mountains, almost 
without exception, we find eruptive rocks forming a portion of 
the mass ; these may be either ancient or modem, or both to- 
gether. Great chains almost invariably are made up, to a large 
extent, of granitic rocks ; usually granite itself forms the bulk 
of the mass. Volcanic overflows may or may not occur ; dif- 
ferent chains diflfer very much in this respect. The granite 
usually forms the central and higher portion of a great chain ; 
it is a remarkable exception when this is not the case. In the 
Alps, while the bulk of the central masses are of a granitic 
character, there are a few very lofty and almost isolated points 
or even large domes made up of sedimentary materials, as, for 
instance, the Matterhorn, and some of the very highest portions 
of the Bernese Oberland. In the Himalayas the main portions of 
the higher ranges seem to be granite, but data are extremely 
deficient for those regions. Eruptive rocks, both of the gra- 
nitic and volcanic types, are abundantly but very unequally dis- 
seminated through the great ranges which make up the Pacifio 
edge of North and South America. The Andes are very largely 
made up of volcanic materials piled on each other to an im- 
mense height ; these appear to predominate over the granitic ; 
but difi*erent portions of the chain are very unequally situated 
in this respect. The same is true with regard to the North 
American Cordilleras ; here, vast masses of granitic rocks 
forming exclusively all the more elevated ranges ; there, vol- 
canic materials covering up all the others, and far exceeding 
them in quantity. 

When the study of orography was in its infancy, it was 
thought that the typical form of mountain ranges was that 
of a mass or wedge of granite thrust up from beneath and 
carrying with it the sedimentary rocks through which it had 
made its way, which would then be symmetrically disposed 
upon the central mass, the stratified beds dipping each way 
from it, and forming what geologists call an anticlinal axis. 
It was found, after more accurate observations began to be made 
than were customary in the early days of geology, that the 
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structure of most of the great chains was by no means so sim- 
ple as this, and, consequently, some hastened to conclude and 
to state that no such thing had ever occurred at all. Some 
even went to such an extreme in the opposite direction as to 
maintain that all mountains had a structure exactly the reverse 
of the anticlinal, namely, synclinal. Of this theory more pres- 
ently ; it must be considered in connection with that which 
makes granite and all the granitic rocks to be of sedimentary 
origin, and not eruptive, but metamorphic. 

Believing, as we do, that granite or some rocks of the gra- 
nitic family formed the original exterior crust of the earth, it is 
not difficult for us to understand that these must necessarily 
form the core of most mountain chains, and that especially it 
must predominate in those which reached their full develop- 
ment during the earlier geological ages. When the ridging or 
wrinkling of the crust began to take place, granite, being the 
uppermost layer, was raised into the highest position, and might 
be elevated to almost any amount, provided the base on which 
the protuberance was raised was broad enough. Circumstances, 
the exact nature of which it would not, in the present state of 
our knowledge, be easy to state in detail, have diflFerently influ- 
enced the diflFerent ranges in regard to the point whether the 
granite crust should be entirely broken through and the under- 
lying more basic rocks be brought to the surface. In the Andes 
and Cordilleras, everywhere the eruption of the granite has 
been followed, at some stage of the mountain-building pro- 
cess, by the outpouring of volcanic rocks, beginning with pro- 
pylite and andesite and ending with basalt. We know too little 
of the structure of the great South American chain as yet ; but 
it is certain that modern volcanic rocks form a large portion 
of it, and that granite lies at the bottom of the whole, although 
subordinate in quantity, at least through considerable portions 
of the chain. In North America the granite predominates, on 
the other hand, and the volcanic, although crowning the range 
in many places, is, on the whole, much inferior in bulk to the 
more ancient eruptive masses. This relation is changed, how- 
ever, as we go north, and in Oregon basaltic lava covers 
almost the whole of the Cascade Range, and has flowed far 
and wide over the adjacent country. Striking as is the pr^ 
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dominance of volcanic rocks in the mountain ranges which 
encircle the Pacific, it is still more extraordinary to find them 
almost wholly absent in the High Alps, and in the Himalayas 
so far as yet ascertained, while abundantly exhibited both north 
and south of these ranges. Thus the vast lava plains of the 
Dekkan lie to the south of the Himalayas, while to the north 
extensive volcanic formations are also reported ; but so little is 
accurately known of that region, that it is hardly possible to say 
whether there are any traces of active volcanism there. The 
volcanic formations of Europe lie to the north and south of the 
Alps, at a considerable distance, as any one may see by con- 
sulting a geological map of that country. The best solution 
which can be ofiered for this problem of the unequal distribu- 
tion of volcanic rocks on the two opposite continental masses 
is, that in Europe-Asia the thickness of the granitic crust was 
greater than on the American side, so that the underlying vol- 
canic masses could not find their way to the surface through the 
uplifted protuberance, but only at its edges, where tension was 
great and the thickness of the granitic layer less than towards 
the centre of the uplift. That this may have been the case is 
indicated by the much greater extent of the land mass of the 
continent of Europe-Asia, the greater absolute height, and the 
vastly greater breadth of the ranges taken as a whole. When 
these die out, then the volcanic rocks come in, as to the south 
of the Caucasus and in the space between that chain and the 
western extremity of the Himalayan ranges. It is not without 
a meaning in this connection that, as it appears, the phenom- 
ena of absolute elevation have been continued up to a later 
geological period in the chains bordering the Pacific than in 
that region which includes the Alps and the Himalayas. 

The mechanism by means of which simple upheavals, up- 
lifts, or downthrows of portions of the stratified shell of the 
globe are accomplished is. not diflBcult to be comprehended. 
But, to explain the origin of so complicated a series of folds 
as that exhibited by the Jura and the Appalachians, where there 
is no central axis of crystalline or eruptive rock, is a more diflB- 
cult task. Among the theories proposed to that end, that of 
Professor H. D. Rogers is the wildest and most fantastic. Ac- 
cording to this, it was the pulsation of earthquake waves through 
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the molten interior of the earth which laid the superficial crust 
in plaits. As this idea has never met with acceptance on the 
part of any sober-minded worker in geology, it need only be 
alluded to here. If it had not been elaborated with so much 
care and brought forward on so many occasions by its author, 
it would have seemed as if rather intended to be classed with 
that half-playful hint of Sir John Herschel's, that the heat of 
the sun is kept up by monstrous organized existences, whose 
dim outlines are reveajed to us in the willow-leaf structure of 
the surface of our " ruler, fire, light, and life," as Mr. Proctor 
calls the centre of our planetary system. There is nothing 
about Professor Rogers's theory which will bear the test of 
examination. It has not the slightest adaptation to chains 
which are unlike the Appalachians in structure, and, as already 
stated, this range and the Jura are quite exceptional in char- 
acter. Prom it we get no clue as to how the waves originated ; 
how they were propagated from one side only, as would be re- 
quired to meet the case of the structure of the Appalachians ; 
how the strata, instead of being shattered in pieces by the rapid 
pulsations of the internal fluid, were gradually bent in such a 
manner as could only have been accomplished by very long- 
continued action ; how the corrugated crust was held in place 
after the passage of the wave. In fact, from whatever side we 
examine this theory, it presents nothing but difficulties, of 
which only a few have here been suggested. 

Another theory of mountain formation, which was first in- 
tended to be applied to the Appalachian chain, but which has 
since been stretched to fit all mountain ranges, is that of Pro- 
fessor James Hall, which has also been supported by Mr. Sterry 
Hunt, and by Mr. Vose, in a work entitled '' Orographic Ge- 
ology." This last-named gentleman, who prints " civil engi- 
neer " after his name on the title-page of his work, as if. he 
feared that, by some possibility, he should be taken for a geol- 
ogist, has adopted Mr. Hall's theories in toto, which he could 
more easily do, since he was not hampered by any of those 
difficulties which have their origin in a personal acquaintance 
with the subject. 

Professor Hall's theory is rather an application or enlarge- 
ment of the views of Herschel and Babbage in regard to the 
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manner in which the internal heat of the earth may be sup- 
posed to aflFect regions where deposition or denudation of the 
strata are taking place. As it is known from observation that 
the ispgeothermal lines, as they are called, that is, the lines of 
equal temperature beneath the surface of the earth, rise and 
fall with the elevations and depressions of the surface, so that 
the underground isothermal surfaces correspond in contour 
with the external surface. This being the case, if over a cer- 
tain region there is a deposition of pediment going on, then 
there must be a rising of the temperature beneath while the 
isogeothermals are adapting themselves to the new surface. 
Exactly the opposite will take place in a region from which the 
material is being abraded. Thus, as erosion and deposition of 
sediments are always going on, there are always changes of tem- 
perature taking place over the earth's surface, by which expan- 
sion and contraction of the rocks are eflFected. This is pre- 
sumed by Babbage to be an agency of the first importance in. 
producing geological changes, and Herschel also insists upon 
the increase and relief of pressure in different regions, accord- 
ing as material is deposited or abraded, as also necessarily 
being one of the mightiest of the causes by which changes in 
the configuration of the surface are brought about. 

These views have been applied by Professor Hall in this way. 
Deposition of sedimentary materials can only take place con- 
tinuously and for a long time in a region which is subsiding, as 
all geologists will readily admit, since detritus must be car- 
ried from a higher to a lower region, and if that less elevated 
area does not subside it will soon be filled up with sediment. 
Subsidence, however, according to Professor Hall, involves pli- 
cation or folding of the strata, which must take place when 
large thicknesses of material are pressed downwards. To use 
the Professor's own words : " By this process of subsidence, as 
the lower side becomes gradually curved, there must follow, as 
a consequence, rents and fractures upon that side ; or the di- 
minished width of surface above, caused by this curving below, 
will produce wrinkles and foldings of the strata." Further on 
he adds : " But the folding of the strata seems to me a very 
natural and inevitable consequence of the process of subsi- 
dence." The results are, according to this theory, that moun- 
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tain chains do not occur except where there is a great thick- 
ness of sedimentary deposits, and that these become plicated by 
their own subsidence. Hence plication is characteristic of all 
mountain chains ; so, also, is metamorphism, for in the subsi- 
dence the material has been brought into such relations of 
position as to cause the isothermal planes to ascend into it, 
and thus to bring it into such conditions of temperature as to 
facilitate those chemical changes which result in converting a 
sedimentary into a metamorphic rock. Hence, also, a synclinal 
structure and an axis of metamorphic rocks are to be expected 
in every great mountain chain. But how the mountain chain 
is obtained from the depressed mass of strata is nowhere ex- 
plained by the author of the theory in question ; hence it has 
been aptly characterized by Professor Dana as " a theory for 
the origin of mountains, with the origin of mountains left out.'' 
Indeed, there is no point in which it will stand the test of 
examination. It admits of mathematical demonstration that 
the assigned cause would not be sufficient to cause the plication. 
This can also be made apparent to the eye by drawing a dia- 
gram representing a section of a portion of the earth's crust on 
a natural scale, laying ofiF an area of subsidence with an amount 
of depression equivalent to the assumed thickness of the strati- 
fied rocks, say of the Appalachian chain, and observing the rela- 
tive length of the lines representing the original surface and 
that of the depressed mass. The result will be quite conclu- 
sive as to the plication of strata from their own subsidence, 
except where that subsidence is extremely local. Neither is it 
true that mountain ranges exhibit usually anything like the 
kind of synclinal structure required by Professor HalFs theory ; 
indeed, if we can understand what this structure would be most 
likely to be, there is no such chain anywhere. The theory, as 
set forth by its author, is left in such a vague form that it seems 
impossible to bring it to any crucial test, and one has to be 
content with finding in it nothing which will bear examination. 

It must be borne in mind also, in this connection, that neither 
Babbage nor Herschel were geologists, and that, consequently, 
their views with regard to the relative importance of different 
geological agents or conditions are not to be accepted without 
careful investigation. A little consideration will show that 
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altliough there may be something plausible, and even attrac- 
tive, about tliese tlieories of mctamorphism and change of 
relief of tlio surface in consequence of denudation and the 
accumulation of sediments, the facts are far from supporting 
tlieiri, at least to anything like the extent assumed by Professor 
Ifall. If the earth's crust is so sensitive to pressure that it is 
ready to respond to tlie very gradual and comparatively slight 
difTerence of level resulting from abrasion of the rock at one 
locality and removal of the detritus thus formed to another, 
how is it tliat the weight of the great mountain masses is sup- 
ported, or how could they have originated at all ? It is not 
j)ossible to conceive that, during all the preceding stages of 
the earth's existence, its interior should be so insensible to 
the i)ressure of tlie crust as to allow ranges like the Alps, 
the Andes, and the Himalayas to be built upon it, and that, at 
the present epoch, it has, all at once, assumed such a condition 
of sonsiiivoness as to respond by its motion to any transference 
of weight from one region to another. It would not be diffi- 
cult to suggest other valid reasons for refusing to accept Her- 
schers views ; but enough has been said to indicate clearly 
that they are not admissible as a basis for orographic general- 
izations. The ideas of I>abbage in regard to the rise of the 
isogeol hernial pianos in consequence of the acciunulation of 
sodinuMits are more philosophical than those of Herschel; but 
the faots do not boar us out in inferring that extensive meta- 
niorphisni will nooossarily be the result of the resulting in- 
oroaso of toniporaturo. An examination of a section of strati- 
fied rooks pilod upon oaoh other to a height of several thousand 
foot, resting horizontally on the granite, and quite unaltered as 
to toxturo sinoo do) osiiion, is sutlioiont evidence that heavy ac- 
cumulations of sodiniont are not nooossarily rendered crystal- 
lino bv tho rise of the isogiv^thormal planes: but that some- 
thing olso is required to bring about that complex series of 
choniioal ohamros which wo dosijrnate bv the term ** metamor- 
phio action.'- Such sections as those alluded to here may be 
soon in abundance over a wide area in the Rocky Mountains, 
and alonir tho Colorado and its tributaries, as well as elsewhere, 
ludood, the Appalachians and the Juras themselves show that 
Croat masses of rock may be piled up, and even exiensively 
plicated, with but little resulting mctamorphism. 
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The gist of Professor Hall's theory seems to be, that moun- 
tains are logically connected with large deposits of sedimentary 
rocks ; and this is true, but exactly in the opposite way from 
that imagined by him. The sedimentary beds are thick be- 
cause the moimtains pre-existed from the destruction of which 
they could be formed ; not that, having been already formed, 
they were afterwards made into mountains. There can be no 
formation of detrital or sedimentary deposits, that is, of strati- 
fied rocks, without the previous existence of some higher region 
from which the material can be derived. Hence, if the com- 
bined thickness of the sedimentary beds about a great moun- 
tain centre reaches a high figure, it is simply because the con- 
ditions for the accumulation of such beds have been favorable. 
With a surface entirely flat, the amount of deposition must 
, necessarily be very small and almost entirely confined to such 
materials as are produced by chemical or organic action. But 
those beds which are chemically precipitated or formed by living 
organisms are vastly inferior in thickness to those which result 
from the piling up of detrital materials, or such as are abraded 
from previously existing rocks through the agency of water. 

It is evident that, in theorizing in regard to mountain-making 
and deposition of sediments, too little regard has been had to 
the origin of these sediments. The , fact is ignored that all 
the sedimentary formations must have been originally derived 
from the original crust of the earth as it existed after cooling 
had gone so far that water had begun to condense upon its sur- 
face ; they must have had some higher region from which to be 
swept downwards. These higher regions were, in the first 
place, evidently the ridges or wrinkles of the granitic and gneis- 
soid crust raised above the general level by the first efibrts of 
the consolidated crust to adapt itself to the interior. The de- 
tritus thus carried down the flanks of the ridges was, early in 
the geological history of the earth, mostly deposited in the 
ocean, which must originally have covered even a larger por- 
tion of our surface than it now does. Hence the predominance, 
or almost exclusive existence, of marine formations, during the 
earlier geological ages. It was not until a large body of sedi- 
mentary deposits had thus been formed, and these masses had 
begun to be themselves raised above the sea-level, that their 
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abrasion could furnish material for a set of beds not derived 
from the original crust. And this process having once been 
gone through, the same thing may have been repeated again 
and again. How many times such a destruction of pre-existing 
sediments and formations of new deposits from the ruins may 
have taken place in any one region, we cannot say; but we 
have no reason for assuming that all over the world this has 
gone on to such an extent that none of the original crust can 
be anywhere visible. 

The area of the continental masses gradually and constantly 
expanding, and the depth of the oceanic basins increasing, 
strata formed by fluviatile action began to be deposited, and of 
course contauied the remains of fresh-water and land animals. 
If, then, no new axis of elevation was originated, and there was 
no further rise of the land, the formation of new stratified de- 
posits would eventually reach its limit, because the newly 
formed beds would have risen to the level of the highest exist- 
ing laud, and, equilibrium of the surface having been restored, 
there could be no more erosion, except on the smallest scale. 
Thus, in many mountain chains, as already noticed, there has 
been a cessation of growth at an early period ; while in others 
— and these are the great chains of the world — growth has 
continued down even to the very latest epoch. In these in- 
stances of continued growth there has usually been a tendency 
to the formation of a new axis or uplift parallel with the earlier 
one, and at no great distance from it, on one side or the other. 
Thus opportunity has been given for the processes of abrasion 
and reconstruction of strata, and the mountain mass has 
developed itself, until we have, as the final result, a series of 
approximately parallel ranges, showing in their structure the 
coniplioatcd nature of the processes by which they have been 
formed. 

This method of growth by lateral aggregation is most admi- 
rably exemplified in the Cordilleras of North America. In this 
complex of chains, we have, first, the granitic and gneissic 
nucleus or basis, which is the floor on which all the stratified 
formations have been laid down, and from whose ruins the bulk 
of the materials have come for building up the ranges. This 
ancient nucleus is, in places, low down and concealed by heavy 
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masses of stratified formations ; in other regions raised into 
lofty crests, possibly the highest of the whole series. The 
stratified deposits, which have been formed from this nucleus, 
have been, from time to time, folded, upheaved, and invaded 
by eruptive rocks, whose distribution, however, has been very 
irregular. 

On the western or oceanic side the disturbances have been 
most extensive. Here the upturnings and crushings of the 
strata have taken place on the grandest scale, and new axes 
of elevation have been formed at successive geological epochs, 
the close of the Jurassic and of the Miocene tertiary being 
two of the most important of these. On the eastern or Rocky 
Mountain side no great folding or metamorphism of the rocks 
occurred after the close of the Azoic period ; but a gradual 
elevation of the whole mass of strata took place, the larger 
portion of which was during the Tertiary epoch. By this uplift 
the unaltered cretaceous rocks were raised to an elevation in 
places greater than ten thousand feet above the present sea-level. 
This rise of the land continued until the most recent geologi- 
cal times, or almost down to the present day ; but how much 
of the difierence in elevation between the land and sea is due 
to actual positive uplift, and how much to a sinking of the 
ocean, we have at present scarcely any means of judging. At 
all events there were, on this side of the Cordilleras, almost 
no local disturbances or foldings of the sedimentary rocks, 
which still lie upon each other in regular sequence, dipping at 
a low angle from the central crystalline masses everywhere, 
except just at the line of junction of the two formations, where, 
for a distance of a few thousand feet at right angles to their 
trend, the stratified formations, from Silurian to Carboniferous, 
are turned up on edge in the most wonderful manner, and 
sometimes completely overthrown, so as to dip towards the 
mountains, but not metamorphosed or rendered crystalline in 
structure. Neither were these disturbances attended, to any 
considerable extent, by outbursts of volcanic or eruptive mate- 
rial ; while on the western side of the continent these occurred 
on the grandest scale. 

An examination of all that has been published with regard 
to the geology of the Andes indicates that when this mighty 
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chain of mountains comes to bo thoroughly studied, there will 
be many analogies discovered between them and the North 
American Cordilleras. Some such could already be indicated 
if space permitted ; but, as yet, no careful section has ever been 
made across the South American ranges by any trained strati- 
graphical geologist. 

In the case of the Appalachians, we have to do with a chain 
of mountains which has no crystalline centre or axis, and 
which consists, at least through a great portion of its length, 
of a pile of detrital materials, distinctly stratified, all belong- 
ing to the Palaeozoic epoch, scantily provided with fossils, but 
separable into a number of well-marked groups by the aid of 
lithological characters. These groups have much their great- 
est development towards the northeast and southwest, and 
they dip in general towards the west or northwest, so that in 
going in that direction we rise on to more recent strata. Pro- 
ceeding westerly, moreover, we find the plications, which are 
well marked on the eastern edge of the chain, gradually dis- 
appearing ; while at the same time the groups of strata are 
found to be made up of finer materials and to be gradually 
thinning out, thus indicating a greater distance from the 
source from which the detritus of which they are made up 
was derived. Hence we can hardly fail to draw the inference 
that this som'ce was somewhere to the east of the range, and 
that the region from which the plicating force proceeded is 
also to be sought for on that side. If this be the case, then it 
seems probable that there must have been a high range of 
crystalline rocks on the eastern borders of the Appalachians, for 
there is no other conceivable source of supply which would 
satisfy the required conditions. The detritus of which the 
rocks of this range are made up came then from a higher 
region, which has since disappeared. It must have subsided, 
and this subsidence was, as we conceive, the cause of the plica- 
tion of the beds which had been formed on its western slopes, 
these beds having been elevated and crumpled or flexed as 
the mass exterior to them was gradually sinking. 

Subsidence, then, we regard as the chief cause of the plica- 
tion of strata; but it is not the sinking of the stratified mass 
itself which is the j)rincipal effective agent in bringing about 
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its folding. There can be no plication, to any appreciable ex- 
tent, without an actual shortening of the plicated strata, and 
this can only come from a lateral thrust, such as would be 
exerted by a subsiding mass upon a region exterior to it. 
Hence if we find the newer strata on the flanks of an older 
central nucleus compressed together by folding, we are jus- 
tified in presuming that it is the subsidence of the latter which 
has given rise to the plication of the adjacent lower region. 
If the subsiding higher area be of comparatively large dimen- 
sions, there will be a tendency to produce elevation to a certain 
extent on each side. 

The folding of the newer strata along the base of the Alps, 
and of the Jura even, has repeatedly been explained by suc- 
cessive upheavals of the Alpine masses ; indeed, these have been 
taken for granted by most geologists, without any attempt to 
investigate the manner in which the assumed cause could 
bring about any such result. It is certainly clear enough that 
elevation of the central mass would produce a lengthening 
rather than a shortening of the base on which rest the strata 
which are uplifted, and that this is something quite the opposite 
of what is required to cause plication. Prom a careful study 
of the stratigraphical geology of the Sub-Himalayan ranges, 
Mr. Medlicott, of the India Survey, was led to the conclusion 
that the peculiar position of the rocks of which those moun- 
tains are made up could only be accounted for on the theory 
of a subsidence of the central mass, and the same idea has 
been applied by him to explain the contortions of the tertiary 
beds on the flanks of the Alps, as well as to plications of 
stratified rocks in general.* And so far as this geologist has 
developed his ideas on this subject, they are identical with 
those formed by us in studying the mountain systems of North 
America. 

We have thus endeavored to give an idea of the progress 
making by geologists in getting towards a solution of some of 
the principal problems of orography. The subject is a very 
comprehensive and diflBcult one, and it is far from easy to 
treat it in a popular manner. It is evident that much remains 
to be done in this line of research, and that it is desirable 

. * See Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, XXIV. 34. 
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that chemists and physicists should lend a helping hand ; but 
the burden of the work must fall on the geologists, and one 
important step will have been made when it is clearly recog- 
nized that geological facts must be allowed to have more 
weight than chemical theories, and that a large experience in 
the field is a necessary prerequisite to valuable theorizing. 

J. D. Whitney. 



Art. II. — The Regeneration op Italy. 

To think of Italy is a habit which we contract very early in 
life. Many school-boys know more about Rome than about the 
capital of their native land. But there is no great harm in 
this partiality for the classical world ; and pedagogues rarely 
object to it on moral or patriotic grounds, though they may 
have to urge against it the daily increasing claims of the exact 
sciences and the shortness of life. If the ideal world of our 
boyhood has Rome and Athens for capitals, are we not better 
oflf than our sisters whose world revolves round Paris, with 
occasional nutations towards Jerusalem ? 

Not only do we owe much to the Latin races of the Italian 
peninsula themselves, but even the subtler and remoter influ- 
ences of Grecian culture have reached us mainly through the 
medium of the Latin world which outlived both the Grecian 
and the Byzantine world. It stretches across the gloom and 
confusion of the Middle Ages with a majestic continuity, not 
broken by defeats or by invasions. With new gods and a new 
language, it was still Latin in the thirteenth century, and its 
decrepitude led to nothing worse than to its renaissance. I^bj 
more, the Empire that was oflScially reported dead in 1806 had 
still the pretension of being, somehow, the Roman Empire, 
and, until 1870, the so-called Catholic world has never ceased 
to have its secular capital in Rome. In fact, a more imposing 
case of historical continuity could not be found, except in the 
annals of Egypt and of China. 

That the hard-working sons of the North should look fondly 
and longingly on the Italian peninsula, on all that is in it and 
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on it, and on all that ever sprang from its rich and venerable 
soil, requires no apology or explanation. It is a consequence, 
nay, a test, of culture. And we cannot wonder that the time 
and money spent on pilgrimages to this holy land defy statisti- 
cal computation, and that the literature on Italy, on its mon- 
uments and galleries, its scenery and its climate, its beggars 
and its brigands, is the largest that any literary specialty can 
boast of. 

But all this literary labor, all this aesthetic worship, was 
bestowed on modern Italy only because and in so far as it was 
the " country of the dead." It reached its maximum precisely 
when the Italian people had reached a state of vita minima^ 
and must have been, therefore, essentially retrospective. It 
related to the past, or to what was purely external and there- 
fore dead, in the present, — to scenery, to customs, or to 
costumes, rather than to those who wore them. And these 
subjects, rich though they are, cannot pretend to be inexhaus- 
tible. The public, in fact, seems wellnigh tired of them ; and 
among the countrymen of the author of " Mignon's Song," 
where Italolatry had reached its very highest development, a 
faint yet unmistakable reaction against it began to show itself 
as early as 1840, when the king of Prussia, a most undemon- 
strative man, grew warm over Nicolai's "Italian Journey," 
a sarcastic libel, whose author was royally rewarded for his 
moral courage and independence of judgment. About the 
same time Lessing, the painter, prided himself on his never 
having visited Italy, and his authority was great enough to make 
this omission a rule for the artists of the Dusseldorf school and 
a test for admission to its sanctuary. Perhaps English Pre- 
Raphaelitism was another of these crotchets, since it can hardly 
be explained except on such purely psychological grounds. 

Thus the world seemed to hint that it had had enough of Italy, 
that Italy was " fair but dead," and that she had given us and 
taught us all she had to give or to teach. And yet it would 
have been easy to see that this fair Italy, which had " lain so 
still," was not altogether motionless. She sat like a good model, 
but any tolerable observer might have noticed the twitching of 
her limbs and the frown that occasionally disturbed her pose. 
To call her dead was, indeed, a poor diagnosis. Artists and 
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sight-seers might have been pardoned for seeing only what they 
wished to see ; but that historians and politicians (other than 
French) should ever have committed the same mistake may 
well seem strange to us now. As early, in fact, as 1821, fully 
fifty years ago, these political sextons, on visiting the mortuary 
chamber, might have heard 

« The ghosts 

Thrill through ruined aisle and arch, 

Throb along the frescoed wall, 

Whisper an oath by that divine 

They left in picture, book, and stone, 

That Italy [was] not dead at all.*' * 

And, surely, the ghosts which haunted Italy in 1821, and which 
have continued to haunt it until 1848, were men of flesh and 
blood, and, what is more important, men of energy, of perse- 
verance, and of remarkable single-mindedness. The fact that 
the origin and the history of the Carbonari remain to this day 
wrapped in comparative darkness is sufficient to show the char- 
acter and the temper of these men. 

The great accomplished fact which we now recognize in an 
" independent, free, imited Italy," is a complex fact which 
could only be accomplished through the co-operation, con- 
scious or unconscious, willing or unwilling, of several agencies. 
Three principal things had to be done, — the foreign ruler had 
to be expelled, the thrones of the petty autocrats had to be 
upset, and the idea of Italian nationality had to assert itself 
against local municipalism on one side, and against Papal 
cosmopolitanism on the other. Only when all this was accom- 
plished could Italy aspire to be more than a geographical 
notion. The first of these tasks was obviously soldiers' work : 
without a war or wars, a new Italy was impossible. But the 
second task could be done only gradually : in theory, at least, 
the establishment of civic liberty had to be preceded by the de- 
thronement or conversion of the tyrants, and the conspirator 
and the demagogue had to clear the way for the politician and 
the statesman. As to the third part of the national pro- 
gramme, it is evident that it had to be left to the exclusive 
care of public opinion, provided this opinion could, in its turn, 

* Elizabeth Barrett Browning, " Poems before Congress." 
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1)6 properly influenced by the school and the press. It would 
he well, in speaking of Italian afiairs, not to mix up and to 
confound these agencies. They were as distinct from each 
other as the aspirations they served to realize ; and from their 
distinctness, and from nothing else, springs the otherwise un- 
intelligible division of the Italian parties. The logical prius of 
the whole programme was the national idea itself. Whatever 
was incompatible with it had to be removed. Foreign do- 
minion, tyranny, municipalism, and the Papacy were the com- 
mon enemies of all Italian patriots. The liberal parties never 
disagreed on that ; but they disagreed on the means to be em- 
ployed, and more particularly on the order in which they were 
to be employed. As long as the idea alone had to be regarded 
(Platonically, as it were), there was but one national and liberal 
party in Italy, arrayed against the rulers and their natural 
ally, the priest-ridden multitude. 

The national idea pre-existed. The Italians are fond of de- 
riving it from the great fountain-head of their literature ; but 
whether Dante was the creator and inventor of the idea or 
merely its first revealer, it would be difficult to decide. All we 
know is that, before Dante, the Italian peninsula had no com- 
mon language beyond the priestly Latin, and that Dante, in his 
treatise on the Volgare Uloquio, was the first to protest against 
the existing anarchy of local dialects and to raise his own 
dialect to the rank and dignity of a national Italian language. 
Tills fact must not be underrated. Many political problems 
are nothing but problems of classification ; and if mankind is 
to be rationally classified and divided into autonomous groups, 
some, at least, of the characteristic properties common to the 
members of each group should not be shared by any other 
group. Among these characteristics, community of language, 
combined with geographical continuity and compactness, must 
always hold the first rank. As long as Austria had Cisalpine 
and Italian-speaking provinces, the group called Italy was only 
rudimentary. Again, each of the Italian states was a mem- 
ber of another and larger group, the great Imperial common- 
wealth, held together by an apparently stronger tie, community 
of faith. And as long as this faith was genuine and strong, the 
national idea, being founded on a physical fact, did not and 
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could not assert itself against something presumptively divine. 
Such an assertion of nationalism against Catholicism, of the nar- 
rower against the wider principle, could only be thought of when 
the sins of the Papacy had deprived Catholicism of its divine 
character almost entirely, and had changed tlje Church into 
what Italian wit has called la santa bottega. Then Pope and 
Emperor became two party cries, and the happy congruence of 
Church and Empire having been destroyed, the work of disin- 
tegration and of national reconstruction had virtually begun. 
Very naturally, therefore, the national idea found its first, 
albeit faint, expression in the great Ghibelline poet. Dante's 
political merit, however, lies not so much in the many anti- 
Guelphic passages of his Divina Commedia, as in his having 
written a poem of such length and such beauty in the Tuscan 
volgare^ which had never been used for literary purposes, and 
not in Latin, which was the official and literary language of the 
Empire. It is said that — as a matter of course — Dante began 
writing his Commedia in respectable Latin hexameters, and that 
he changed his plan only after long hesitation. The innovation 
was, at all events, a bold one in those days of scholastic and curial 
Latinity, not to speak of the linguistic and grammatical difficul- 
ties the poet must have had in moulding and handling such a 
raw material. 

We know how quickly Dante's example was followed by other 
writers, both in verse and in prose. A literature sprang up intel- 
ligible and accessible, not only to a single district or province, 
but to all the inhabitants of Italy, and which showed the im- 
portant fact that there was such a thing as an Italian language 
distinct from the Latin, distinct from the local dialects, and yet 
confined to the Cisalpine peninsula. And given a conmion 
language and a common country, the rest will take care of 
itself. 

It would, however, be a gross exaggeration to say that the 
development of a national idea in Italy has steadily continued 
through five centuries, or that it had to grow so long before it 
could begin budding and bearing fruit. That Dante was the 
first to throw out its seed, and that he created for it the fertile 
soil of Italian literature, is incontestably true ; but it is equally 
true that we very soon lose sight of the seedling amid the his- 
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torical confusion and rank depravity of the ensuing centuries. 
The history of those centuries knows nothing of an Italian 
nationality. The very term seems imknown or forgotten 
throughout Italy. Only foreigners used it. To them, in fact, 
Italy was always one ; but it was always the Italy of Italian 
literature or the Italy of Roman history. In either case it 
was the land of the dead, the Italy without the Italians ; while 
the Italians themselves knew each other and knew themselves 
only as Tuscans, Romans, Neapolitans. Where, then, was 
"the Italy of the Italians"? 

Evidently, the spark of the national idea could never have 
been extinguished. It must have continued smouldering in 
some dark corner, to which the light of history had no access. 
Or it must have been tended and fanned by some sectarian 
priesthood, which had good reasons for keeping it secret, or 
which, being a secret order already, saw in this idea a new 
bond and a fit shibboleth. Any pre-existing association of 
malcontents, or of persons whose interests were divorced from 
those of the ruling powers, must have been willing to become 
the guardian of the sacred fire ; and such associations were 
numerous enough in the Middle Ages. The Masonic lodges 
were probably too cosmopolitan in their principles to become 
the vehicle of any national idea. But the guilds^ although low 
and narrow in their aspirations, although selfish and exclusive 
in their mutual relations, could rise to the level to which the 
cosmopolitan Freemason could not have stooped. These guilds 
had a life of their own, with many by-laws and time-honored in- 
stitutions, which made them a kind of state within the state. 
And as, in the darker ages, the monasteries had been places of 
refuge for science and literature, so the guilds were considered 
to be towers of stability and emblems of civic respectability in 
an age of political knight-errantry, when the so-called state was 
little more than the ephemeral resultant of restlessly competing 
iniquities and treacheries. The nineteenth century may boast 
of having produced the great International Society, but trades- 
unions and the principle of co-operation are nothing but clever 
plagiaries from the pages of mediaeval history. 

The chronic feeling of estrangement, and the habitual opposi- 
tion of the guilds against the powers of the state, must have 
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predisposed these otherwise conservative bodies to become^ 
theoretically at least, subversive and revolutionary. Towards 
the end of the last century, in fact, they had become so con- 
scious of their power, that they hardly knew what to do with 
it. Their old enemy, feudalism, was dying if not dead ; and, 
like all institutions outliving their primitive scope, they threat- 
ened to become mischievous in their aimlessness. Thus, in 
default of a better occupation, they became instruments of 
power and of intrigue in the hands of the ruling princcB. In 
Naples they sold their influential support to the king for some 
additional privileges or monopolies, and were looked upon as a 
power whose sanction or acquiescence had to be courted. They 
maintained their legal status until the beginning of this cen- 
tury, when Lord Bentinck foimd it necessary to dissolve tbo 
maestranze in Sicily ; and the spirit of free trade, which was 
always strong in Italy, seems to have done the same work else- 
where. The modern camorra^ which flourished in Naples until 
1860, and whose support King Ferdinand 11. is supposed to 
have courted by becoming its partner or shareholder, was noth- 
ing but a monstrous caricature of a guild. It was a permanent 
conspiracy of tradesmen and market people, a long strike for 
higher prices, which successfully defied the laws of demand and 
supply. When the king had farmed out the customs to the 
highest bidder, the men of the camorra established custom- 
houses of their own, levying taxes at random and almost ruin- 
ing their official rival, but insuring perfect impunity by paying 
a good dividend to the king. The noxious spirit of the camorra 
still lives in most Italian markets, and where it is rampant no- 
body dares undersell his neighbor. It comes in fits and starts, 
but, while it lasts, prices remain sublimely independent of the 
so-called laws of economy. 

We need not follow up this subject any further. Suffice it 
to say that there was a time in the history of the Italian maes- 
tranze^ when these corporations, having lost their primitive 
aim and meaning, seemed to crave a new one. Their robust 
organization then became like a body longing for a soul. If 
but a soul could be breathed into them, even Lord Bentinck's 
edict was powerless to kill their body. 

There arc many who believe that the Society of the Carbonari 
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had nothing to do with the maestranzej and it is beyond our 
power to decide the question. At all events, their organiza- 
tion was the same, and their slang and their passwords were 
those of real woodmen and real charcoal-burners. Italy was 
the " forest " in which they had to ply their trade. It was 
divided into districts or provinces, each district comprising a 
certain number of stations or " huts," called baracca^ where 
the Carbonari held their meetings or " sales," called vendita. 
The order was divided into four grades, of which the first only 
was easily obtainable, all further promotion being extremely 
difficult. Comparatively few were admitted to the honors of the 
second grade, whose members called themselves the Pythago- 
reans ; and how rapidly the mysteries as well as the difficulties 
increased in this career may be judged from the circumstance 
that nothing is known concerning the third grade beyond the 
bare fact of its existence. As to the fourth, the very existence 
of such a grade was imcertain and remains so to this day. 
The often-avowed object of the Carbonari was to " free the 
forest from the wolves " which invested it. And these wolves,, 
being dangerous animals, not likely to be charmed away by 
a song like Horace's wolf or to be caught in an open hattuey 
these woodmen had to lie in ambush and to resort to the only 
weapon at their disposal, conspiracy ; the secrecy having the 
additional advantage of spreading a halo of romance around 
them, which proved irresistible to many young enthusiasts. In 
1814 a fusion seems to have taken place between the Carbonari 
and the Calderarij or " tinkers," one of the Sicilian maestranze 
dissolved by Bentinck ; and when a new wolf in the person of 
King Joachim had invaded the Italian " forest," the Carbonari 
could muster a force of nearly thirty thousand. 

Now, the metaphorical term "wolf" could have but twa 
possible meanings. Italy was to be delivered from " foreign- 
ers," and it was to be delivered from its home-born " tyrants." 
Yet it must have been difficult to separate these two meanings 
at a time when the foreigners in Italy were also its tyrants, and 
when its home-born tyrants were the foreigners' vassals. A 
certain confusion in the political cries (or whispers) of the con- 
spirators was excusable under such circumstances, especially 
when we consider that this whole chapter of European his- 
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tory, from the first French Revolution to the outbreak of the 
revolutionary epidemic of 1848, is characterized by a certain 
wildness and craziness, contrasting strangely with the tame- 
ness of private life and the clearness of modern thought. The 
French Revolution had been social rather than political. The 
nobility had been put down by the bourgeoisie. But in Italy, 
where the different classes of society had always been on ex- 
cellent terms, and where the upper classes were even more 
tyrannized over than the lower classes, the cry for liberty was 
always a purely political cry, not of one class against another, but 
of the whole people against the sovereigns whose thrones were 
upheld by Swiss guards, by secret treaties with Austria, and by 
the spread, through priestly influence, of ignorance and corrup- 
tion. How could one discriminate, under such circumstances, 
between constitutional liberty and national independence ? The 
one seemed to imply the other. Theoretically the former is an 
internal, the other an international, afiair. But had it been 
clear to the conspirators that liberty could only be gained 
through, and together with, national independence, and that 
the latter task exceeded the power and competency of a se- 
cret society, passive despair would have been the inevitable 
result. It was fortunate for Italy that her champions were 
incapable of such strict reasoning, and that they persisted in 
their sublimely illogical line of action. 

Ferdinand IV. of Naples was both a tyrant and, as a Bour- 
bon, a foreigner. Joseph Napoleon was neither a tyrant nor, 
as a Corsican, a foreigner. Murat, though a born Frenchman, 
was not only a benevolent ruler, but he was the first ruler in 
Italy that ever seriously entertained the idea of a united inde- 
pendent Italy. And for the sake of this idea he, the husband 
of Napoleon's sister, was ready to break with his great brother- 
in-law and to conspire with England and Austria against him. 
If Bentinck snubbed him and Austria betrayed him, so much 
the worse for Bentinck and for Austria. The friends of Italy 
ought to have found no fault with him. Yet what did the 
Carbonari on this occasion ? They negotiated with King Fer- 
dinand, who was waiting at Palermo, and promised him their 
assistance against the French invader. It may have mattered 
little which way they sided. Murat was doomed. But what a 
strange infatuation ! 
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The terrible days of the Restoration came. Europe, having 
got rid of Napoleon and the Napoleonides, had the felicity of 
seeing the Pope again in Rome and the ancien regime restored 
in France. The darkness and the stillness of the night might 
have lulled even the Carbonari to sleep. But it seems that they 
were far from feeling tired, as the remainder of Europe imdoubt- 
edly was; and, notwithstanding the severe measures taken 
against the secret societies by the ungrateful king of Naples, 
the Carbonari gained strength so rapidly and spread so widely 
that, in 1820, they numbered upwards of half a million and 
had established stations in every part of the Italian peninsula. 
They became the more formidable, as they now contained the 
elite of Italian society in their ranks. Many of the most illus- 
trious names of Italian history figure on their muster-rolls ; 
and, although they repudiated all distinctions of rank, except 
those belonging to their own hierarchy, their institution was 
naturally more attractive to those who could appreciate the 
unseen honors and arduous duties of a conspirator's career. 
They went, unfortunately, too far in their refinement, neglect- 
ing altogether the purely muscular element, without which 
neither battle nor street fight can be fought. Instead of rousing 
or gaining over the multitude, they fancied they could establish 
democracy without any co-operation of the unwashed people. 
It is surprising that the revolutionary risings of 1821 could 
be organized at all with such materials. That they ended in 
total failure was natural enough. 

Ten years later the attempts were renewed. Once more the 
revolutionary contagion had spread from France to Italy. But 
France, instead of supporting the cause of liberty, as the Italians 
had expected her to do, sent an army of occupation to Ancona, 
to correct the mischief produced by her example. It was on 
that occasion that the Carbonaro Louis Napoleon addressed a 
letter to Pope Gregory, urging him, in the name of young Italy, 
to renounce his temporal power. Considering that the writer 
was the future defender of the temporal Papacy, an& that the 
person addressed was the organizer of the sanfedistic guerillas, 
those bands of truculent rufiians who were scourging his tempo- 
ral dominions " in the name of the throne and the altar," the 
young Carbonaro's request seems strange and hardly credible. 
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But it shows, as so many other things do, that the baracca was 
no high school of politics, and that if the regeneration of Italy 
required some political wisdom, it was not likely ever to come 
from that quarter. 

In fact, soon after 1831, we lose sight of the Carbonari alto- 
gether. Not that they had ceased to exist, but they were re- 
duced in number, their leaders being either exiled or in prison, 
and the lower ranks being thinned by defection. They had 
grown ten years older, without having recruited themselves by 
younger elements, and the time was, on the whole, imfavorable 
for generous impulses and heroic action. It was a time for 
political quackery rather. Everybody rode his own hobby and 
hatched his own system; and this individualism, dogmatic 
though it was, lacked even the warmth of fanaticism. Many 
Carbonari returned to their homes to resume their long-neg- 
lected professions and careers. In Piedmont, especially, they 
formed a nucleus of liberal, but moderate men, whose presence 
may well be considered as one of the causes of the early devel- 
opment of constitutional liberty in the Subalpine kingdom. 
Everywhere else the voice of " young Italy " was most eflFect- 
ually hushed. Great liberties were granted by the cunning 
rulers to the lower orders of society, which gratefully accepted 
panem et circenses, and were never molested by the police. 
Robberies and murders were but rarely punished, and certainly 
never published, to the delight of sentimental foreigners, who 
thought that the inhabitants of this milk-and-honey land could 
commit no crimes. The unlimited supply of circenses seems 
to have bribed even part of the better classes, all those, at least, 
whose levity and worldliness were greater than their patriotism 
and their sense of justice. It is useless to deny that theso 
were many, and the Italian rulers knew how easy it was to 
make of Italy a fools' paradise. The stranger who had the good 
fortune of visiting Italy before 1848 found nothing there but 
sweetness and beauty. What of the dirt and the rags, the 
crime and the ignorance ? When painted or sung, they were 
all beautiful and sweet. 

And yet those sixteen years of what looked like order and 
happiness were in reality years of untold suffering. All those 
who longed for something better than balls and banquets, con- 
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certs and illuminations, operas and masquerades, and all those 
whose intellectual aspirations went much beyond the primer 
and the breviary, were jealously watched by the secret police, 
and, sooner or later, marked " dangerous." To read forbidden 
books or newspapers was, in fact, far more dangerous in those 
days than to pick a Grand Duke's pocket. All the rigor of the 
law, all the most cruel vexations of the police, were reserved 
for the political sinners, in actu or in posse. With them the 
prisons were filled and overfilled, and what the dungeons would 
not hold was exiled, while the official careers were open only 
to corrupt flunkies or to idiotic foreigners. But who could 
count the curses that were muttered in half-deserted homes by 
those whose fathers, husbands, and brothers were lingering in 
loathsome dungeons, or gaining a scanty livelihood in Geneva, 
Brussels, or London ! 

The magnitude and intensity of these latent miseries can be 
measured by nothing better than by the magnitude and inten- 
sity of the joy produced by the first word of mercy which the - 
new Pontifl' spoke in 1846. The enthusiasm and gratitude 
with which his amnesty was greeted seemed to know no bounds. 
The successor of the detested monk became at once the most 
popular sovereign in Europe, and in 1847 Rome had become 
the very head-quarters of Italian liberalism, to the disgust 
and horror of the Italian princes. There was but one among 
these princes who felt neither disgust nor horror, but who pub- 
licly thanked the Almighty for having given Pius IX. to Italy, 
and that prince was Charles Albert, king of Sardinia. The 
others all frowned and trembled. 

The question here arises. Was this really a satisfactory state 
of things ? and did the Italian Liberals make the most of their 
new opportunities ? 

The cry Viva V Italia was raised by a Pope, and this ex- 
presses and sums up the whole anomaly of the situation of 
1847. What is a liberal Pope ? what a national Pope? We 
might as well ask. What is an angular circle or a roimd poly- 
gon ? The thing is a nonentity, which could start into exist- 
ence only by the evanescence of either of its attributes. The 
man Giovanni Mastai might give a rational expression to his 
feelings of justice and of mercy by proclaiming an amnesty ; 
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tut the Pope-King Pius IX. could not become the champion of 
constitutional liberty without implicitly destroying the mystic 
dualism of his sovereignty. The Liberals, of course, were only 
too happy to accept the concessions granted motuproprio by 
the Pope ; but even before the Constitution was granted, the 
legislative power had slipped from his hands. The Circolo Ro- 
mano^ the liberal club of Rome, had become the real sovereign 
of the Papal states. And with the constitutional regime began 
at once that very logical process of disintegration which led in 
a few months to an almost complete secularization of the Papal 
government. The immovable, infallible demigod could sign no 
laws but those countersigned by fallible ministers and passed 
by fleeting majorities of erring sinners. 

Again, the cry Viva P Italia implied a programme of foreign 
policy. He who raised the cry was bound to accept and to 
carry out the implied programme. If the cry meant anything, it 
meant war against the Austrians, who not only were masters of 
Lombardy and Venetia, but who had been in the habit of in- 
vading the Romagna whenever they thought it necessary to 
stamp out some revolutionary sparks. Of course the Pope 
could do but little with his army, but the Liberals expected 
him to join the other sovereigns in a national league to fight 
the good fight of Italian independence. 

It was an awkward position for the future author of the Syl- 
labus, and we cannot be surprised to find him in March, 1848, 
making the first feeble attempt at backing out of it. The bold 
schemes of Charles Albert, and the reluctant yet yielding co- 
operation of the Tuscan and Neapolitan governments, fright- 
ened and alarmed him. " I wanted them to pull together with 
me," he said, " but now they run away with me, and both 
horses and carriage will come to grief." 

To the sovereign people who gathered almost daily under his 
windows, either to serenade him or to extort new concessions, 
he said from his balcony that he could go no further. " I can- 
not, I must not, I will not," were his words. And to a regi- 
ment of dragoons that had made up their minds to join the 
Piedmontese army in Lombardy, and who came to the Quirinal 
for the Pope's blessing, Pius IX., rather cleverly, said : " My 
blessings will follow you as far as the Po." If they invaded 
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Austrian territory, the Pope could wash his hands in inno- 
cence. 

In the mean time, the Papal government was becoming more 
secular every day. One monsig-nore after the other was ousted 
by the popular will and replaced by a popular tribune. Only 
the chief Secretary of State remained in red stockings ; and as 
this functionary had always been the foreign secretary of the 
Papal See, the foreign diplomatists felt a certain embarras de 
richesse at having to deal with two foreign secretaries, one a 
cardinal, the other a count, who seized every opportunity for 
contradicting, disavowing, and accusing each other. 

The Pope, in his ever-increasing helplessness and bewilder- 
ment, seeing that his duplicity could not make up for his lost 
dualism of power, and that he was held respoi^sible for the 
doings of his dragoons, notwithstanding the topographic limi- 
tations of his blessing, and not daring to break with the people 
and to fall back on the only power that might have saved him, 
the power of the Jesuits, accepted, at last, the services of a 
very able man, who seemed to combine the reputation of a 
Liberal with the firmness of a genuine conservative. Pellegrino 
Rossi offered to save the sinking ship and to stop its leaks ; 
but, unfortunately, his plugs did not fit. His notions of 
Italian unity were limited to the thrones. He wished to bring 
about a league of Italian princes, but the fusion of the peoples 
into one nation certainly did not form part of his programme. 
Rossi was a cold, haughty politician, who had felt at home 
in Calvinistic Geneva and in doctrinaire Prance, who had 
learnt to believe in Royer-CoUard's humanitS sagement mutir 
lee^ but who could not grasp the Italian idea, and who retarded 
its realization by attempting an impossibility, — its reconcilia- 
tion with the Papacy. 

The Pope again failed to see this. So did the Jesuits, who 
were looking on from behind the scenes, and who ought to have 
recognized in Rossi a useful though unwilling instrument. 
Rossi was stabbed in November, stabbed in broad daylight, 
and in the presence of hundreds of National Guards, on the 
grand staircase leading to the hall of the Roman Assembly, 
where he was going to propound his scheme of an Italian 
League. Whether the Jesuits or the Radicals had hired the 
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bravo is not known. But the event created neither sensation 
nor regret nor indignation, and the assassin was neither caught 
nor sought for. With Rossi fell the Pope's last support ; and 
unable to stand alone or to face the revolution, he fled to 
Gaeta. 

It must be admitted that the Italian Liberals, whose support 
had proved so fatal to the Pope, had also been doing their best 
to ruin their own cause. Having succeeded in establishing 
constitutional liberty, not only in Piedmont and in Rome, 
but also in Tuscany and in Naples (and perhaps it was neces- 
sary to attend to this first, in order to. secure that military 
co-operation which men like Ferdinand and Leopold would 
never have dreamt of granting without parliamentary press- 
ure) ; having forced the Bourbon king to send General Pepe 
with fifteen thousand Neapolitan troops to Venetia ; having in- 
duced the Austrian Grand Duke of Tuscany to send six thou- 
sand men against the troops of his Imperial cousin, to whoso 
support he owed the long security of his throne ; having 
smuggled even the half-blessed Papal dragoons across the Po ; 
and having found in the Sardinian king a powerful, and, above 
all, a loyal and devoted leader incapable of betraying the good 
cause, — the Italian Liberals might, one would think, have 
contented themselves with these unexpected results. They 
might have subordinated, for a time at least, the political ques- 
tion of reconstruction to the far more pressing national question 
of independence, and might have accepted even Rossi's Italian 
League, not as a first instalment, perhaps, of the national pro- 
gramme, but as a parliamentary toy or safety-valve, until the 
war of independence was brought to an end. 

But they had no statesmen among their leaders. Moreover^ 
the flight of the Pope and of the Grand Duke gave these lead- 
ers two most tempting fields for democratic experiments, which 
absorbed the attention and the energies of the whole party 
during the winter of 1848 - 49. Mazzini could think of nothing 
but Rome (where he was made Dictator), and Guerrazzi of 
nothing but Tuscany ; while the two fugitive princes were con- 
spiring at Gaeta, not only with their host, but with the Catholic 
diplomacy assembled there, and while Charles Albert was left 
alone to fight Austria as well as he could. 
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It is true he had not been successful in his first campaign ; 
but that ought to have been an additional reason for ngt leav- 
ing him alone when, nothing daunted, he tried his strength 
once more in the spring of 1849. His now reduced programme 
was the creation of a North Italian kingdom under the Sar- 
dinian crown, which was to comprise the Sardinian states, 
Lombardy, and Venetia, and which was to have Milan for its 
capital. Some strategists say that this second campaign might, 
and ought to, have been successful. It ended, however, with 
strange and inexplicable rapidity. The battle of Novara was 
lost, and the king abdicated his crown on the very battle-field. 

The secret history of this campaign is a curious one, and 
deserves to be more widely known than it is. Here it may 
suffice to say that it was no merit of Radetzki's if Charles Albert 
was not victorious at Novara. The unfortunate king had worse 
enemies to contend with than the Austrians. While the storm 
was gathering round Novara, the Sardinian parliament amused 
itself with discussing the " fusion " of the not yet conquered 
Lombardo -Venetian with the Sardinian states, — an irrelevant 
question, which unfortunately involved the transfer of the seat 
of government from Turin to Milan. Innumerable private 
interests were compromised. The war had lasted longer than 
the patriotic ardor of the people, thus rudely put to a test. 
Tuscany and Rome had withdrawn from it ; and while each 
province seemed absorbed in its own afiairs, the national senti- 
ment became fainter and weaker, and • municipal selfishness 
could raise its ominous head once more. There were three 
parties in the Sardinian parliament more or less interested in 
the king's defeat: the Jesuits, because they were anxiously 
waiting for the era of reaction, which was sure to begin with 
the Austrian victory ; the Liberals, because they began feel- 
ing proud of the achievements of their brethren in Tuscany 
and in Rome, and hoped more from Guerrazzi and Mazzini than 
from the Sardinian king ; and above all, the Turinese munici- 
palists, who owned houses in Turin, but not in Milan, and 
whose brothers and cousins were in the camp. These parties 
disliked each other too much to form a coalition, and that ex- 
plains, perhaps, the passing of the ministerial bill sanctioning 
the " fusion," and making Milan the capital of the new North 
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Italian kingdom. On the same evening, however, an avalanche 
of letters from Turin fell on the king's camp, and from that hour 
a disorderly, mutinous spirit manifested itself in the army, first 
among the officers, and later among the soldiers. Confusion 
prevailed both in councils and in action, and competent critics 
maintain that it was this confusion, and nothing else, which 
rendered defeat possible. The ill-concealed eagerness for peace 
evinced afterwards by the whole parliament helped, of course, 
to aggravate the conditions of peace, which would have been 
moderate, since Austria, having other work on hand, was anx- 
ious to come to terms with Piedmont. 

This is a dark page of Italian history, but it is an important 
one, since it contains the germs of many hatreds which, ten 
years later, poisoned and imbittered Italian politics, and which 
have been strangely misinterpreted by foreigners who, taking 
the legitimacy of these hatreds for granted, sought their causes 
in present circumstances, instead of looking for them in the 
past. 

Stranger still than the defeat of Novara was the downfall of 
the Roman Republic, which seemed to be thriving under its 
Triumvirate. The vain and would-be liberal Pope, who had 
burned his fingers while playing with the revolutionary fire, had 
run away to fetch the firemen. The Roman republicans, who 
really wished to do him no harm, sent three deputations to Gaeta, 
beseeching him not to be afraid and to return to Rome. Nay, it 
was only after the failure of these attempts that the Republic 
was officially proclaimed in Rome. But the Pope had, long 
since, changed his political faith, and the lost shepherd had 
returned to the flock that was henceforth to lead him. One of 
this flock, Cardinal Ferretti, the same who used to review the 
National Guard on St. Peter's Square, and to encourage them 
with patriotic harangues, had during his exile at Gaeta come to 
the conclusion "that Papal government was impossible with- 
out despotism and Jesuitism." Why, then, have it at all ? he 
might have asked himself, if he had not been a cardinal. But 
all who cared to listen were told that the hour of retribution 
was at hand ; that the Pope, having failed with his blessings, 
would now try his hand at thundering and cursing, tod that 
Rome could hope for nothing else. The only question at Gaeta 
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was, which wind was to waft this thunder-cloud to the Seven 
Hills. 

To crush a republic seemed a fit task for Austrians or Span- 
iards or even for a French Bourbon. But France happened to 
be a republic, a republic, too, with a flaming red constitution, 
the fifth and fifty-fourth articles of which enacted that the re- 
publican principle was to be respected both at home and abroad 
as a sacred and inviolable principle. There is nothing like a 
constitution ! 

Nevertheless, the republican soldiers of France were shipped 
oflf to Civita Vecchia in April, 1849. All along the road to 
Rome they found copies of that fifth paragraph of their con- 
stitution fastened on trees and milestones. But what have 
French soldiers to do with the constitution ? And on they 
marched, to the Eternal City, — was it towards or against 
it? 

The Romans, having seen a liberal Pope, might have believed 
in such a monster as a clerical republic. 

Chi vuol vedere il diavol.vero 
Metta il rosso accanto al nero. 

They had no right to be sceptical in those days of wonders ; 
yet sceptical they were. They went to meet their French guests 
and fraternized with the soldiers, who appreciated their excel- 
lent cigars. It was a midday dream and a very short one. In 
a few weeks Rome was besieged and almost blockaded. The 
French dug trenches, the Romans erected barricades. The 
French sent shot and shell into the Eternal City (very 
cautiously, it must be admitted), and in the evening their dis- 
cordant bands struck up the Papal Hymn ; while inside the wall, 
within earshot of them, the Roman band responded with the 
Marseillaise ! Such were the political Saturnalia of 1849. 

On the 8d of July Rome was taken by the French, and a 
few weeks later Venice was reoccupied by the Austrians. The 
Italian revolution was at an end. The constitutional regime 
was put down in Naples, in Rome, in Tuscany and the Duchies, 
and Lombardo-Venetia was restored to what Austrian generals 
called " order and legality." Only in Piedmont the flame of 
constitutional liberty, though flickering and unsteady, was 
watched and fed by the faithful hand of a yomig king who had 
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sworn on the battle-field of Novara to make Italy both inde- 
pendent and free. During the ten years' night which followed, 
that flickering light was Italy's only hope and only beacon. It 
could be seen as far as Sicily, as far as Venice. But who would 
venture out again in such a night ? 

The spirit of the age which had manifested itself in Papal 
liberalism and in republican clericalism appeared insane. But if 
these two manifestations of its insanity had proved fatal to the 
Italian cause, the champions of this cause, being themselves 
under the same deranging influences, had unwittingly co- 
operated with its adversaries. " Union is strength," is an old 
saw ; and the Italian Liberals might have known that Italy, in 
1848, had no strength of her own beyond what was derivable 
from union. But instead of dwelling fearlessly on their weak- 
ness with a view of changing it into strength, they listened, in 
their colossal ignorance, to Gioberti's conceited doctrine of 
" Italian primacy," which the Abba's eloquence had rendered 
dangerously popular throughout Italy. Every people is prone 
to think that it is Jehovah's chosen people, but few can bear 
the consciousness of such a distinction. If Gioberti had 
preached to his countrymen that they were the most ignorant, 
helpless, and vicious people in Christendom, his rhetoric 
might have done some practical good. But by telling them 
that they were the first people on earth, the natural " primates " 
and leaders of nations, and that through them the Divine reve- 
lation would come to the modern world, as it had come to the 
ancients through the Jews, he practically retarded the work of 
Italian regeneration. No wonder the people shouted, " Ewiva 
Gioberti." But when the Abb6 had become Charles Albert's 
Prime Minister these shouts soon ceased, because, from his new 
position, he had discovered that the light of divine revelation 
could reach Italy only through small apertures, and that its 
broken rays interfered with each other in a most perplexing 
manner, producing rings of ominous darkness. He would have 
been very glad then to stop the Tuscan aperture altogether, and 
he actually sent a corps of observation to the Tuscan frontier, 
ready to put down Guerrazzi's republic at a moment's notice. 

Mazzini, too, had his crotchets, though he never recanted. 
He, the lawyer, had no hesitation in accepting the Roman dictar 
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torship, but to the far more useful leadership of a warrior king 
he objected on the theoretical ground that no good could ever 
come from royalty. And lastly, Charles Albert himself had 
committed the mistake of speaking in the name of Italy before 
having ascertained her willingness to co-operate with him. 
V Italia fard da se was his motto. Italy, no doubt, re-echoed 
it, but each province thought, " I am Italy." 

The Italians, however, soon found leisure for reflection. The 
healthy though limited sphere of parliamentary life which 
Piedmont kept open proved an excellent school for Italian 
politicians, and in a few years the old clouds which had obfus- 
cated so many nobles' minds were dispelled. Light was at last 
thrown upon the past, the actual and the possible. And the 
clear intellect and serene temper of Cavour lit up and prepared 
the way which was to lead to the deliverance of Italy in 1869. 

He began by doing away with Charles Albert's fara da se. 
He knew that Italy could do nothing by herself. Nay, it seems 
that the republican Liberals had, by this time, come to the 
same conclusion. Both looked out for an ally. And, strange 
to say, both went to knock at the same door. Cavour put Na- 
poleon under obligations by his co-operation in the Crimea, and 
Orsini reminded the Imperial Carbonaro of his old yet ever 
binding oath of allegiance to the Italian cause. It matters 
little whether or not Orsini's bomb did much to insure the 
Emperor's co-operation; but that Orsini's party had thought 
it necessary to make such an attempt showed, apart from aU 
moral consideration, that they agreed with Cavour in subordi- 
nating the revolutionizing of Italy to the impending struggle 
with Austria, in other words, that they were willing to obtain 
liberty through independence, instead of first putting on the 
Phrygian cap and then waiting for the apple of independence to 
fall ripe into their open mouths. 

Napoleon came and did that wonderful deed of international 
" altruism " for which we find no precedent or parallel in his- 
tory. He fought for the independence of a neighbor; and he 
did so in spite of the political superstition of his statesmen, 
who thought that Prance could be powerful and great only 
while her neighbors remained weak and divided. Yet, after 
all. Napoleon was a tyrant, an avowed enemy of constitutional 
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liberty. He was the cruel perpetrator of the coup (TStat, and 
the protector of the Papal government with all its horrors and 
iniquities. That the Italian Liberals had self-control enough to 
ignore this, and were ready to fight by his side, nay, under his 
flag (for he, not Victor Emanuel, was the supreme commander 
in Lombardy), was a proof of political maturity and betrayed a 
more intelligent patriotism on their part. At the moment when 
Garibaldi went to join the king and the Emperor in the field, 
the fate of Italy was virtually decided. 

It was only after the premature and untoward peace of Villa- 
franca that the parties resumed their old hostilities. The 
Liberals thought themselves again betrayed, not this time by 
Turinese municipalism, but by diplomacy and kingcraft, — 
forgetting that the king himself had been betrayed. Proud of 
what they had achieved under Garibaldi, and what they might 
have achieved if conspiring royalty had not thwarted them, 
they called themselves once more the republican party, and 
gathered round Garibaldi as an opposition centre or second fo- 
cus. The king, with creditable tact, accepted his new position, 
which was daily becoming more eccentric, and Cavour utilized 
it by conniving at Garibaldi's Sicilian expedition, which was 
a real cat's-paw to him. But when it came to the siege of 
Gaeta, Garibaldi saw how powerless he was with all his glory, 
Victor Emanuel then came to his rescue, shook hands with him, 
and once more the " red shirts " fought side by side with the 
soldiers of Piedmont. 

What, then, were the grievances of the republican party in 
1860 ? The Italian princes had all abandoned their thrones. 
Their states remained free and irresponsible masters of their 
destiny. If they declared in favor of " annexation to the Sar- 
dinian monarchy," all parties, unless they objected to the com- 
petence of a plebiscite, which they did not, were bound to abide 
by the result. There being no tyrants, the cry of " liberty " 
could no longer be a party cry. The question of priority, too, 
had been practically decided, since Italy had obtained or rather 
received both liberty and independence at the same time, 
through the same agency, and from the same quarter. 

Wlien the union of Italy under the Constitution of 1848 had 
been proclaimed by the nation itself, a rational opposition to 
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the new order of things could be made only on two grounds. 
The boon having come partly from Piedmont and partly 
through Piedmont, from France, French influence and Pied- 
montese methods became the two things obnoxious to party 
criticism. Without being a republican, any Italian patriot 
might have felt justly anxious not to see the newly bought in- 
dependence reduced to a mere exchange of foreign influences. 
And all local patriots or municipal egotists, whether republican 
or royalist, might have justly resisted the somewhat levelling 
tendencies of the annexationists, whose modus operandi^ more 
logical than historical, consisted in " Piedmontizing " Italy. 

Thus a respectable opposition party might have been formed, 
instead of a cantankerous clique. Had not the king's eldest 
daughter married a Napoleon ? And had not Cavour sold Nice 
and Savoy for Italian independence ? A cheap bargain, yet a 
bargain. Moreover, Napoleon HI. had curious plans and doc- 
trines concerning Italy. Like Pellegrino Rossi, he wanted an 
Italian confederation, not a united Italy, and one of his most 
cherished ideas was the quadrature of the Italian circle, the 
" reconciliation of the Papacy with new Italy." It is known 
that he used a certain pressure in favor of his confederation 
scheme ; but that pressure was slight. It just satisfied his 
doctrinaire conscience, without affecting the march of events. 
Not so with his " conciliation " hobby, which he rode so hard 
that it threatened to become a war-horse looking defiant and 
insulting. 

Under these circumstances, it was natural enough that the 
Italian opposition constituted itself as a party of action^ whose 
efforts were to be directed against the French occupation of 
Rome. It was also natural that the same party became a 
party of decentralization^ resisting any excess of Piedmontizing. 
These programmes were perfectly intelligible. But that this 
party should have wasted its opposition power on the form of 
government is not intelligible at all, considering that the king 
was scrupulously constitutional, that the Constitution was as 
liberal as that of Belgium or of Norway, and that, at that time, 
Venice was still held by the Austrians and Rome by the 
French. 

To talk about the form or name of the government, under such 
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circumstances, was childish. But unfortunately, the self-styled 
party of action was in reality a party of passion. All the pas- 
sions, private and political, of Italy had enlisted in its ranks. 
Its main springs were resentment, jealousy, and suspicion, to 
which may be added a firm faith in Mazzini and a fanatical 
worship for Garibaldi. Mazzini, living in exile, had gradually 
lost his knowledge of Italian actualities ; and Garibaldi, a man 
of more heart than judgment, never had much of that knowl- 
edge. The tactics of a party led by such leaders can easily be 
imagined. They led to Garibaldi's wound, to his imprison- 
ment, and, through this, to a general recrudescence Of party 
rancor. 

The situation was still further aggravated by the September 
Convention of 1864. Napoleon, still riding his conciliation 
hobby, wished to accustom the lion and the tiger to live in the 
same cage, without the keeper's presence. He withdrew his 
troops from Rome, while the Italian government, by gomgfrom 
Turin to Florence, pledged itself not to go to Rome. The move, 
being expensive, was supposed a sufficient guaranty against its 
repetition. This convention, unless it was intended to be a 
bona fide settlement of the Roman question, wliich it was not, 
was evidently a political mistake, since it revealed and brought 
home to all Italians, what only a small party had hitherto 
cared to remember, their ignominious dependence upon Prance. 
Of course, the party of action was soon astir again, but their 
stupid rising only brought back the French, and ended in the 
chassepot " miracle " of Montana. 

Unlike the liberal parties of other countries, the Italian re- 
publicans had never opposed the maintenance of a strong stand- 
ing army. On the contrary, though always voting against new 
taxes, they never voted against any new expenditure. The 
very name of a '' party of action " implied a standing reproach 
against the government for not spending enough. And of this 
the government was rather glad. Yet, what was the use of 
spending and of arming any longer ? In the seven years from 
1859 to 1865 Italy had spent upwards of two thousand millions 
of francs on military preparations. Year after year had passed 
away without any action, and everybody not belonging to the 
party of action knew that Italy could not, with any chance of 
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success, attack either Austria in Venice or France in Rome. 
Only the party of action, believing in the invincibility of Gari- 
baldi, were ready to attack both France and Austria at the 
same time ; and the Venetians and the Romans did their ut- 
most, by daily demonstrations, to keep alive the sympathy of 
these men and to furnish them with plausible pleas for the 
urgency of their senseless war schemes. The art of making 
political demonstrations, which has always been well cultivated 
in Italy, seemed to have reached its highest degree of perfection 
in Rome and in Venice. The Romans, for instance, by taking 
their evening stroll either on the Pincio or outside the Porta 
Pia or on the Forum, conveyed three different meanings to 
their tyrants, who seemed to possess the key to this cipher, but 
never heeded its meaning ; while the eloquence of the Venetians 
consisted chiefly in hiding or hoisting tricolor flags, and in not 
going to the theatres. It was a time of demonstrations rather 
than of action, and the conviction was daily gaining ground 
that Italy required consolidation rather than extension. Finan- 
cial and administrative reforms claimed the attention of the 
Italian Chambers, and, in the beginning of 1866, Rome and 
Venice were so completely given up, that nothing less than a 
thorough disarmament was contemplated. It was, however, 
only contemplated. For, in May, Italy became Prussia's ally 
against Austria, and, notwithstanding her two defeats, obtained 
Venetia. If, four years later, through another Prussian 
war, the Empire fell and with it the Roman apple, ripe and 
ready for eating, might it not be said that good luck and good 
diplomacy did for Italy what her party of action had either 
failed to do or despaired of doing ? 

Feeling rather than seeing their own superfluity, the cham- 
pions of action might have withdrawn from the political arena 
or modified their programme after 1866. That they did the 
reverse of this, that their opposition became, just then, more 
bitter and more violent than ever before, might have proved to 
foreigners, what in the eyes of most Italians required no fur- 
ther proof, that the original patriotism of these men had be- 
come distorted, if not effaced, by personal hatreds and by a 
vicious indulgence in undiscriminating and unreasonable sus- 
picion. They hated the government for having been more 
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successful than they ; they despised it for having been more 
lucky. They hated, above all, the old Piedmontese politicians 
(whom they called Consorti)^ because they were known to be in 
the king's favor ; but they also disliked the Tuscans, because 
they were supposed capable of representing only local interests 
in Parliament. Not that they believed in the old bugbear of 
municipalism, which was not only dead but apparently trans- 
formed into its opposite, as though the Italian cities had formed 
a mutual-admiration company. But regionalism, as it was 
called (or provincialism as it might be called, if the term 
provincia did not mean a subdivision of the regione^, was the 
new spectre of the day. Curiously enough, Neapolitans, 
Romagnoles, or Lombards were never taunted with " region- 
alism," even when they were advocating local interests, while 
Tuscans and Piedmontese were always treated as if they had 
to show cause why they should not be suspected of " region- 
alism." 

Under the influence of such sentiments, the tone and the 
usefulness of the Italian Parliament sank lower and lower, 
until it reached its maximum of degradation in 1869. The 
parliamentary history of that year is one mass of revolting 
intrigues and tedious personalities. The press, having no light 
of its own, became a mirror, a distorting rather than reflecting 
mirror, of these hideous realities ; and the democratic papers, 
especially those of Milan, Florence, and Naples, vied with each 
other in mendacity, vulgarity, and calumny. Respectable men 
were accused of swindling, letters were stolen, sold, and brought 
forward in Parliament by the purchasers ; and all this being in 
vain, one of the band, whom it would be blasphemy to qualify 
as republicans, inflicted some sham wounds on himself in the 
street, to throw suspicion on his adversaries. The causes of all 
this fuss and noise need not be mentioned, since they had 
nothing to do with politics. 

The storm of a ministerial crisis cleared at last the air of all 
this foulness. The Lanza Cabinet succeeded the Menabrea 
Cabinet. Both belonged to the same party, nay, to the same 
clique. Both were leading members of the Consorteria, Lanza 
was fully as royalistic in sentiment and fully as Piedmontese in 
his methods as his predecessor, Menabrea, his only advantage 
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consisting in his being less intimate with the king. Yet the 
change was necessary, were it only to amuse and to gratify the 
republican party, who thus had an opportunity of showing that 
they could make up for their numerical weakness and want of 
principles by their dexterity in forming ephemeral coalitions, 
whenever the majority was not absolutely unanimous. Thus 
Lanza owed his portfolio to the republican vote. But nothing 
could show more clearly how destitute of party principles the 
republicans were, than their acceptance of Rattazzi's leader- 
ship. When Italian republicans choose Lanza as a Premier, 
and Rattazzi as a leader, their flag becomes, to say the least, a 
sham, and we cannot but pay a tribute of respect to those few 
who, under these circumstances, had the honesty to secede from 
the " party of the Left " and to form a party of the " extreme 
Left," or a radical party. 

The new elections of 1870 have opened a new era in Italian 
politics. We find, it is true, the same leaders in the new 
Parliament, but the reshuffling has cleared away some chaflF, 
and has led to a more natural grouping of parties. The 
present opposition is, on the whole, calm and dignified, and 
so is the tone of its newspapers, whose freedom has never 
been interfered with, and whose spontaneous recovery of self- 
control has furnished a most welcome proof of the self-ad- 
justing and self-correcting capacities of modern society. The 
men of the Left are still the purissimi^ but they seem to ad- 
mit that a man may be a homo purus (at least) without be- 
longing to their party ; and if they still have any poisoned 
arrows in their quivers, they know that they need not spend 
them. That they are still capable, however, of indulging in jeal- 
ousies and suspicions, they have shown quite recently by their 
parliamentary tactics with reference to the Public Security 
Bill and to the transfer of the capital to Rome. 

Early in 1871 the people and the press of the Romagna com- 
plained of a sudden, an alarming increase of public insecurity 
in their province. They could bear a good deal of it, and had 
always borne it so well that one might have thought they 
liked it. But brigandage, murder, and extortion of ransoms 
had far exceeded the average to which they were accustomed ; 
and when the wealthy Bolognese found that they could not go 
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home to their villas in the evening without being assaulted or 
carried oflf to the mountains, the Italian Parliament was at 
last petitioned to grant those unfortunate provinces the tardy 
benefit of some exceptional and restrictive legislation. The 
want was urgent ; immediate help was implored. But the 
government dared not act. It screened itself behind a com- 
mittee of inquiry, and what with inquiries, committees, and 
sub-committees, four months elapsed before the subject could 
be broached in full session before the purissimi, who as vestals 
of the sacred fire of liberty made a great uproar on hearing that 
the inalienable rights of freebom scoundrels were in danger of 
being tampered with. The biU proposed by the committee 
authorized the government to condemn persons of suspicious 
character to the domicilio coatto, a kind of police surveillance, 
oliliging the moral patient to be at home at certain hours of 
the day and the night ; but it also forbade and rendered punish- 
able the carrying of daggers, revolvers, and other arms. This 
latter enactment, applying to all citizens alike, did not sin 
against democratic principles, but it was, and not unjustly, 
objected to by many respectable people, especially by judges, 
magistrates, and jurymen, who never like to walk alone in the 
dark, and who thought that this law would disarm only those 
who ought to be armed, and leave armed those who ought to be 
disarmed. But the first part of the bill excited the fears and 
suspicions of. the gentlemen of the Left, who, not having 
country houses near Bologna or Ravenna, could see in this law 
nothing but " a dangerous weapon, enabling the government to 
make a coup (Tetat at any time." Never had the brigands of 
the Romagna a finer harvest than during these long debates. 
The bill passed at last; but the opposition raised against it 
was highly characteristic. 

The question of transferring the seat of government to 
Rome gave rise to similar suspicions on the part of the Left. 
They had seen the king's troops open a breach in the walls of 
Rome. Rome had been officially proclaimed capital. The 
ministers were packing their archives. The day of departure 
had been fixed and publicly announced. Yet they knew better. 
It was all sham and foul play, they said, and unless they forced 
the government, it would never go to Rome. Knowing that 
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Parliament had some urgent matters to debate, and that the 
ministers were anxious to get through these debates before the 
first of July, the men of the Left, suspecting that this implied 
the intention of proroguing Parliament, and that such a proro- 
gation might enable the ministers to prorogue their departure 
for Rome, bethought themselves of leaving Florence en masse j 
thereby rendering a quorum in the already thinned ranks of 
the legislature quite impossible. It is true, they came back 
in a few days, yielding to a flood of telegraphic appeals and 
promises. But the stratagem and its motives are worth re- 
membering. 

From all this we must conclude that the present party of 
the Left is a party of suspicion rather than of opposition, of 
difiidence and fear rather than of criticism. And yet Italy 
wants and craves nothing more than a good opposition party. 
Not only is such a party essential for parliamentary life in 
general, but the Italians want it more particularly as a cor- 
rective for some of their national foibles, for their indifference, 
their want of perseverance, their liability to ennui, and, above 
all, their timidity. Their men of opposition should, therefore, 
be men of firmness, of courage, and of strong convictions. 
But if the gulf between two parties is widened too much, if 
fanatics and one-idea men are arrayed against scoffers and 
sceptics, or if the contrast is annulled, if international diffi- 
dence is combated by interpersonal diffidence, the health of 
the body politic must suffer, in the long run. 

Italy has many flaws to mend, many sins to atone for. 
There is no lack of material for criticism and opposition. But 
the one thing that cannot be complained of, and which yet 
seems to be the principal grievance of the Left, is lack of 
liberty. The people, at any rate, do not complain of it, their 
only grievance being the taxes imposed upon them by their 
own deputies ; and when their majesties are invited to manifest 
their sovereign will at the polls, they think it a bore and stay 
at home. Perhaps this indifference is an additional reason 
why there should be a restless radical party to keep the people 
astir. But the men of such a party would be in justice bound 
to complain, not of a lack of liberty, but of the lamentable 
want of public spirit among their own constituents. Foreigners 
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are strangely apt to take part with the wrong side in Italy. 
They seem to think it a kind of mental relaxation to change 
their political creed during a vacation tour to Florence, Rome, 
or Naples. Thus people who are tories at home or " royalists 
to the backbone," become republican dilettanti in Italy, and 
seem quite unable to see that, in Italy, the scale of liberty is 
altogether an octave higher than elsewhere, that Victor Eman- 
uel would be called a true democrat in London as well as in 
New York, and that of all European sovereigns he is probably 
the only one that could not easily be spared at this moment. 

The spirit of the Italian laws is the spirit of liberty. 
Alone among the Latin races of Europe, the Italians have 
shown that they have faith in liberty, and that they can walk 
on the waters in which others have sunk and perished. This 
faith, which is confidence in the ultimate goodness and in the 
recuperative powers of human nature, and absolute allegiance 
to the dictates of science, manifests itself in almost every law, 
circular, or manifesto that emanates from the various powers of 
the Italian state. All restrictive and, still more, all prevent- 
ive measures are studiously avoided by the authorities and 
thoroughly hated by the people. As a very instructive in- 
stance of this, we may quote the new forest law of Italy. 
While almost all European governments have hitherto deemed 
it necessary to put certain restrictions on the right of property 
in forest land, subordinating these rights to considerations of 
pubhc utility, the Italian government boldly repudiates all con- 
siderations of expediency incompatible with the principles of 
liberty and of free competition. In France every owner of 
more than ten hectares of forest is bound to keep at least one 
quarter of it intact, and in Austria no forest or part of a 
forest can be touched without the special permission of govern- 
ment. But the Italian minister, in presenting his bill for dis- 
cussion, expressed his belief that paternal protection had 
hitherto failed to prevent the gradual destruction of forests in 
Italy ; that the discovery of new combustibles has reduced, in 
part at least, the importance of wood ; that if the influence of 
forests on climate cannot be doubted, opinions still differ as to 
the noxiousness or utility of that influence ; and that the only 
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consideration that could justify a certain government control 
was the danger of inundations. Considering how frequent and 
how disastrous these inundations have become in Italy ; con- 
sidering that the Italian rivers are short and rapid, and that of 
the three hundred arid thirty-six thousand square kilometres 
forming the area of Italy, no less than two hundred and fifty 
thousand are declivities ; considering, further, that Italy has no 
coal worth burning, that her engines have to be fed with the 
refuse of Welsh mines, and that if her firesides are not cold it 
is certainly not from any lack of cold weather; — the minister's 
doctrine, whether true or erroneous, must be admitted to be at 
least heroic and to betray a firm faith in individualism and in 
freedom of competition. 

In a similar spirit, the Italian government has, from the 
very beginning of its existence, consistently abstained from 
meddling with the political elections. The temptation to in- 
terfere was great enough, since the passions of those who 
made use of their franchise, and the apathy of those who did 
not, conspired to make the first two Italian Parliaments any- 
thing but representative assemblies. Some illicit pressure on 
the part of the government might have acted rather beneficially, 
by provoking the indolent and rousing the lazy. But these 
short-sighted French doctrines never found favor with Italian 
statesmen, who, conscious of the goodness of their cause, could 
well afford to stand aloof and to take their chance. Perhaps 
they considered the indiflference and non-participation of the 
ignorant priesfc-ridden masses as something more valuable than 
the participation of a few enlightened mediocrities. However 
this may be, it is a fact that one half only of the five hundred 
thousand voters, that is to say, only one per cent of the entire 
population, make any practical use of those political rights for 
which thousands of patriots have fought arid died. The muni- 
cipal elections suffer still more from this want of public spirit. 
While the Parisians were shedding their blood for Communal 
autonomy, the Florentines were informed, one morning, that 
their communal councillors had been elected, one hardly knows 
by whom. Gratification seems, indeed, the simplest cure for 
strong desires. Would that the French knew this as well as 
the Italians ! Some few Italians feel alarmed at the political 
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apathy of their countrymen. Others make fan of it. A hu- 
morous writer (evidently not learned in physical science) said 
the other day that the Speaker's bell was often heard to sound 
in vacuo J and that he would give his vote to a bench rather 
than to a deputy. Another writer goes so far as to recommend 
the adoption of the Austrian and Prussian system of double 
elections^ leaving only the preliminary elections (or the elec- 
tions of the electors) to the tender mercies of universal sufiirage, 
and subjecting the franchise of the electors to such restrictions 
as might be deemed necessary in a country where only one 
person in four can write his name. The idea seems good, 
many people praise it, but they soon forget it. And the some- 
what languid Constitution of Italy is left to get on as well as it 
can, without any political quackery. 

The same faith in liberty and the same rather wanton as- 
sumption of individual spontaneity manifests itself in an incipi- 
ent tendency towards decentralization. At present this may be 
merely a reaction against the centralizing methods by which 
the first rapid amalgamation of the Italian states was eflFected, 
and which might with advantage be acted upon even now ; for 
nothing could have been more beneficial to the various atoms 
of Italy than that first rude shaking they experienced in the 
crucible of unification. There is, in fact, nothing absolute in 
all these doctrines. Local affairs are best managed by those 
who live on the spot, are best controlled by those who 
stand in the centre of the state. Knowledge must come 
from the former, impartiality from the latter. Many a small 
commune in the remoter part of Italy had to be done away 
with, that is to say, had to be merged into larger units, merely 
because they were found to be incapable of making any rational 
use of their new attributes, from want of public spirit, of in- 
telligence, or of material resources. If in such cases the intelli- 
gent initiative and the necessary assistance are not to come 
from the central government, they must come from some in- 
termediate sub-centre of action. For come they must, no 
matter whence and how. The whole problem, therefore, re- 
solves itself into the proper establishment of these sub-centres 
at such distances from the chief-centre on one side, and the muni- 
cipal units on the other, as will facilitate the gratification of the 
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selfish desires of the latter and of the national aspirations of 
the former. Experience has shown that Italian politicians are 
mischievous only as long as they do not understand the ques- 
tion at issue, and that men who are violent utopists in parlia- 
ment, became moderate and reasonable pleaders at home, 
under the sobering influence of local information. Impulsive 
and imaginative, they require nothing so much as frequent con- 
fronting with facts and realities. Therefore it may be said 
that, in as far as Italy suffers from a want of public spirit, she 
requires centralization, and in as far as she suffers from any 
morbid excess of that spirit (which the Italian like to call 
parliamentarism) J she requires decentralization. It is absurd 
to swear by one doctrine and to condemn the other. The 
downward current and the upward current (of action and of 
power) must meet somewhere, and many circumstances indi- 
cate that the district unit called regione is likely to become 
the ultimate expression of local autonomy and self-government 
in Italy. 

As yet the administrative machine, vhich we call the civil 
service, is in bad working order. Made up as it is of several 
smaller machines hastily and often clumsily put together, it is far 
too intricate for the prompt transaction of business. Yet, ap- 
pearances to the contrary notwithstanding, its skeins and knots 
are not all of red tape. The Italian is not pedantic by nature, 
nor is he a born bureaucrat. If Italian oflBcials often appear to 
be both, the impression is due to a kind of awkwardness natu- 
rally felt by those who have to work a new machine of bewilder- 
ing structure. Unfortunately this structure cannot be simpli- 
fied as long as mutual suspicion or want of mutual confidence 
renders it necessary that each oflScial should be a controller 
and self-registering check to his colleagues. The oflBce then 
becomes a labyrinth of turnstiles, where it is impossible to 
move on quickly or to back out without creating confusion. 
When the present Minister of Finance was on the opposition 
benches, bidding high for a portfolio, he related the history of a 
certain payment of six francs which had to pass through four- 
teen stages of official registration. But this is a question of 
morals rather than of administration. 

The press is free in Italy, freer certainly than in any other 
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country of the European Continent. The government has, it 
is true, the right of stopping the sale of any particular number of 
a journal ; but it has exercised this right only against some few 
papers of the lowest type, when they offended common decency. 
It is, in fact, to be regretted that many other things which out- 
rage decency and public decorum — such as the sale and exhi- 
bition of obscene books and photographs — are left entirely 
xmchecked and unpunished. Liberty seems worthy of a better 
cause ; and even those who admit its great educating powers 
fail to see why nothing whatever should be done to mitigate 
the horrors of the public nursery, and to shut out its noises 
until they have the goodness to cease spontaneously. 

It need hardly be mentioned that all professions (including 
the charlatan's) are absolutely free. Commercial and indus- 
trial competition is left to itself. Although the government, 
in its perennial financial distress, has not been able yet to take 
any steps towards the abolition of the salt and tobacco monop- 
olies, which pre-existed in all the Italian States, the monopolist 
principle is understood to be doomed as a relic of a superstitious 
past. The doctrine of free trade, which was always popular in 
Tuscany, is now accepted throughout the peninsula, and is 
as popular in Italy as it is unpopular in France. The Italian 
tariff is a financial, not a protective arrangement. K we except 
the manufacture of pottery and chinaware, which was one of the 
many lost arts of Italy, and which has since been brought to such 
perfection in England, France, and Germany that its revival 
in Italy would have been impossible without some temporary 
protection, we find no other item in the Italian tariff that could 
be cited as an instance of a purely protective taxation. The 
tariff is rather high, but home-made articles generally fetch the 
same prices as the imported ones ; and thus the tradesmen, 
being too greedy and too short-sighted to undersell the foreigner, 
while they cannot yet outdo him in skill, lose what little pro- 
tection they might otherwise derive from high impost duties. 
Perhaps Prance, in her new fit of protectionism, may do some- 
thing to protect Italian manufactures by putting a high duty on 
Italian raw silk, and thus forcing the Italians to weave their 
silk at home. 

The Italian ideas on social economy are extremely tame and 
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conservative. Socialistic doctrines are either ridiculed or 
totally ignored by the press. At the last congress of the Inter- 
national Society at Bale, no country (not excluding Spain) was 
more feebly represented than Italy. The Italian is a born 
politician. He is also fond of trading and of usury, and he 
claims full liberty in aU these pursuits. But freedom of speech 
and of vote, of trade and of competition, means, after all, 
nothing more than freedom of selfishness or free individualism. 
Now, the Italian is eminently an individualist, and even his 
public spirit, if he has any, is apt to assume the form of ego- 
tism. Doctrines which command and imply the merging of the 
individual in the general, — and all socialistic doctrines do 
this, — appear to him either absurd or unintelligible. Social- 
ism may be called impersonal politics ; and fond though the 
Italian is of politics, he ceases to care for them when they are 
stripped of what alone makes them interesting to him, — their 
personalities. 

In the doings of the Parisian Commune, the Italian press 
could see and point out nothing beyond their criminal character. 
They need not be blamed too severely for that. But even such 
innocent, nay useful, socialistic institutions as People's Banks or 
Popular Credit Banks are ill appreciated and tardily adopted by 
the Italians ; while Germany (thanks to the persevering eflForts 
of Herr Schultze-Delitzsch) can boast of seventeen hundred and 
fifty workingmen's credit associations. Signer Luzzatti's efibrts 
have led to the establishment of only forty-five Istituti di Credito 
in Italy, which jointly transact business to the amount of thirty- 
four millions of francs. Moreover, these Istituti are not well 
managed. The workingmen who are the proprietors and stock- 
holders of these banks think more of politics than of economy. 
They are always on the scent of political discontent, and 
wherever they discover that sanctifying condition, whether in 
Bohemia or in Poland, in Belgium or in Prance, they send their 
addresses of sympathy or of encouragement. The usurer's 
spirit, too, betrays itself occasionally in the doings of these 
artisan bankers. They issue paper money without having 
either sufiicient credit or a suflScient reserve of authorized cur- 
rency, and in the books of one of these banks it was found 
that the amounts of paper money thus issued were carried to 
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its credit. The managers, of course, pleaded that they had 
only followed the bad example of the government, which bor- 
rowed two hundred millions from the National Bank in 1866, 
when that bank had little more than a printing-machine to 
oflFer. It is, however, only fair to say that while there is about 
seven millions' worth of fractional paper currency in circulation, 
not authorized by government, only two cases have hitherto 
occurred in which the notes were repudiated by the banks that 
had issued them, the amounts claimed being 10,000 francs in 
one case, and 200,000 francs in the other. Without disputing 
the practical and financial usefulness of the Istituii di Credito 
of the artisan brotherhood (^Fratellanza artigiana')^ and of the 
mutual-aid societies, we may fairly accuse them of being prone 
to lose sight of their purely socialistic aims and principles and 
to degenerate into political clubs. This weakens their power 
both for good and for evil. Moreover, the esprit de corps in 
each society being stronger than the public or socialistic spirit, 
their powers of concerted action and of concerted mischief are 
comparatively small. Hence the relative rarity of Italian 
strikes. The societies being many and small, and having no 
common exchequer to fall back upon, no strike could be long 
sustained. 

As long as the Italian rulers rely on nothing else and appeal 
to nothing else but the instincts of individualism, they are not 
likely to be disappointed. But their legislation and adminis- 
tration becomes open to criticism when their laws and methods 
are such as to presuppose loyalty or public spirit in those who 
have either to obey or to enforce them. For instance, the law 
on receipt stamps, not a strictly just law in any country, is both 
foolish and wicked in a country like Italy. The tradesmen, of 
course, do not keep stamps in their shops, — why should they t 
The customers do not carry them in their pockets, — how could 
they ? And to urge the matter might hurt the tradesman's feel- 
ings. The consequence is that not one receipt in ten thousand 
has any legal validity, and that the easy-going public not only 
can claim no redress when it has been victimized, but remains 
forever at the mercy of those whose moral law is caveat emptor ^ 
and to whom alone the law gives the benefit of the doubt. 

Generally speaking, the Italians have a great dislike to all 
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laws and regulations. Not only has the long misrule of their 
former masters taught them to despise laws, but a far 
less transitory cause, their innate individualism, induces them 
to ignore laws altogether ; and sheer laziness enhances the 
eflfect occasionally. The king granted quite recently a kind of 
anmesty to such oflScers as had contracted marriage without hav- 
ing asked for the necessary permission; audit was indeed a 
wise condonation, considering that the number of these sinners 
was found to be 3,800. That civil laws and police regulations 
are disregarded on a still larger scale and often with the same 
impunity, may easily be inferred. The new penal code is ex- 
cellent and not perhaps unduly mild. But the executive and 
the judiciary seem incapable of any rigor or harshness. For 
people liable to righteous indignation Italy is an unpleasant 
place to live in. Eetribution, whether legal or illegal, is singu- 
larly lame and tardy, and the moral consciousness is never 
refreshed by the sight of what is called poetic justice. As to 
Judge Lynch, he often descends into the street, but only to give 
an additional kick to the injured party or to rescue the evil- 
doer from the hands of the police. Considering the national 
vindictiveness of the Italian, the fact that this sentiment never 
enlists in the service of righteousness speaks with a terrible 
eloquence of the moral perverseness of the people. 

There are many Italians who take oflFence at the first para- 
graph of their Constitution. Of course they are right. To 
proclaim the Roman Catholic religion the religion of the state 
is an act of tyranny. But then it is also a lie, and the pre- 
sumptive tyranny is lost in the unreality of the presumption. 
As long as the Roman question was pending, it would have 
been silly to alarm the clericals by cancelling the paragraph, 
and now it may seem hardly worth one's ink to do so. Prac- 
tically, religion is free in Italy, to the heretic as well as to the 
orthodox, and the Roman priests seem to have accepted their 
new position. Defeated by liberty, they have learnt to appre- 
ciate its power, and now claim it for themselves as a weapon of 
defence, trusting that it will become in their hands a weapon 
of revenge. If they are but free to instruct the young and to 
excommunicate the old, they will renounce all attacks on- 
liberty. Italian rulers can hardly act on purely theoretical 
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principles in this matter. When the convents had become 
asylums for brigands and hot-beds of political intrigue, the 
welfare of the new state required their suppression. But this 
suppression would hardly have been possible, if the complete 
separation of Church and State had been proclaimed. Sooner 
or later, Cavour's formula — a free church in a free state — 
will, no doubt, become law in Italy, as it will everywhere else. 
But popular education must first be allowed to get the start, 
before it can be left to compete freely with Jesuitical pedagogy. 
When the Jesuits were chased from country to country, 
Frederic 11., the Protestant king of Protestant Prussia, 
showed his contempt for them by oflFering them shelter and 
hospitality. But can Italy, in her present condition, afford to 
say, as King Frederick said, " I fear them not " ? 

The Italian people, especially in the rural districts, are still 
extremely ignorant and bigoted. They keep a strict account 
with the celestial powers, and cannot dispense with their book- 
keeper, the priest. Of course, it is different in the towns ; but as 
it is diflBcult for any foreigner to understand Italian religion, 
we shall do well in quoting the authority of a native writer 
who enumerates the following kinds of urban and suburban 
religion: — religion from political motives, religion from habit, 
religion founded on historical consciousness, religion from con- 
ventional motives, and lastly pious religion. He adds that these 
varieties are pretty evenly represented in Italian society. But 
he forgets that the majority of that society are altogether out- 
siders, who either never think about religion at all or are avowed 
free-thinkers. In as far as these " free-thinkers " are thinkers, 
they form the most estimable of the seven classes enumerated. 
But there is also a society of self-styled Liberi pensatotij 
whose anthem is Te Phosphorum laudarmtSj and who like to 
carry about their flag on festive occasions. Their programme is 
" Science the religion of the future," which is very much like 
saying, " Music the architecture of the future." But the for- 
mula is interesting because it shows, first, that many people 
can dispense with positive religion and speculative philosophy 
without missing anything ; and secondly, that though missing 
nothing, they feel that they ought to miss something. For if 
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religion can be dispensed with, why offer a substitute for it? 
The Italian free-thinkers talk like people who have never 
thought seriously on this subject, and their illusions are per- 
haps due to the personal character of their opposition. Having 
at all times identified the Church with the priest — and one can 
hardly blame them for that — they have got into the habit of 
thinking that they were solving the problem of man's destiny 
while battling against the personal priest. Now that the Church 
has ceased to be formidable to them, and that the priests have 
ceased to engage their energies and their attention, an intel- 
lectual blank must present itself to the free-thinkers, which 
they ought to acknowledge if they cannot fill it up. 

All parties, however, agree in repudiating the various forms 
of Protestantism. The Italians declare that they will react 
against " Romanism," without giving up " Catholicism," what- 
ever that may mean. The English did the same in the six- 
teenth century ; so did the Jesuit Passaglia in 1860 ; so does 
Canon Bollinger now, — each according to his lights. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the present condition of 
Italy as it reflects itself in the phenomena of public life, in 
legislation, electioneering, and administration, in trade and 
commerce, in the press and in religion, we are able to judge 
with what degree of success the new spirit of liberty has thus 
far battled, in these various departments, with the dire inher- 
itances of the past: with ignorance and indifference, with 
selfishness and individualism, with passion or with real or sus- 
pected corruption. May we not now ask. What are the pros- 
pects of Italy ? What are her capacities for national pros- 
perity and greatness ? 

Perhaps it would be better not to ask such questions until 
history has become what it may never become, an exact science, 
making the future inferable from the past and the present. In 
fact, what are our data in such a case ? and, above all, what 
kind of logic are we to use for drawing conclusions from such 
premises ? We know where a comet will be at a given mo- 
ment, when we have determined five previous positions. We 
know this, because we know the nature of its orbit. But what 
is the orbit of human progress ? What is the equation of that 
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curve ? From Chinese history we may infer, by a kind of loose 
induction, that when a nation is left to itself beyond a certain 
length of time, it ceases to be progressive, and its curved orbit 
becomes more aad more like a straight line. But European 
nations are never left to themselves. They form complex 
systems of forces, whose many actions, reactions, and mutual 
perturbations are far more beyond our comprehension than 
that beggarly looking "problem of the three forces" which 
bars, like a sphinx, the progress of physical dynamics. 

Some general references might be drawn from comparative 
statistics. But in Italy, methodical registration was begun 
only towards the end of 1861, and the statistics hitherto pub- 
lished do not go beyond 1869. Their significance is further 
impaired by the disturbing efiFects of the war in 1866, which 
has caused a breach of continuity in every one of the statistical 
lines which serve as graphic representations of the numerical 
data. The increase of population, for instance, has been five 
per cent in seven years, but it was nearly the same at the end 
of 1865, and has been hardly perceptible since then. In the 
same way, the yearly number of marriages increased rapidly 
until 1866, but has remained low and stationary ever since. 
We learn but little from these numbers. We can account for 
the interruption, but we cannot explain the slowness of the re- 
covery, either by the war, which was not a sanguinary one, or 
by the subsequent cholera epidemic, which was a mild one. 
More eloquent are the statistics of public instruction, which 
tell us that the number of those who cannot write or read, 
which was seventy-eight per cent in 1861, had fallen in 1866 
to sixty-six per cent of the entire population. On the other 
hand, the number of elementary schools which had risen from 
a few hundred in 1859 to 32,000 in 1864, had increased only 
by 1,910 at the beginning of 1869, when a few of the provinces 
showed even a falling ofi*. While, under the Grand Dukes, the 
school budget of the whole of Tuscany was only 700,000 
francs a year, of which 11,000 francs were spent by Florence, 
Florence alone now spends 800,000 francs a year on municipal 
schools. But the schools that have worked most steadily at the 
destruction of illiterate barbarism are probably the regimental 
schools, through which 90,000 recruits have to pass every year, 
whether they like it or not. 
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All this would justify us in considering the actual barbarism 
and illiterateness of the Italian people as transitory phenomena. 
We have, therefore, only to observe the efiFects of primary edu- 
cation on the average Italian mind, in order to ascertain the 
general tendency of Italian progress. 

It is the fashion nowadays to underrate the powers of edu- 
cation, and to look upon the natural traits of a people as stub- 
born ultimate facts, never to be got rid of. But if education 
can add no new trait to any mental type, it certainly can 
modify the type by softening down, almost to extinction, 
some of its ofiFensive traits, and by bringing out many latent 
ones whose very existence would never have been guessed 
without it. In looking, therefore, at the Italian people with 
its seventeen millions of illiterate savages, we should bear in 
mind that what we see is not the whole physiognomy of Italy, 
and that, while many apparent traits in it will vanish, many 
latent ones will come to the surface. If all we now see in 
Italy were permanently or essentially Italian, we should have 
to despair of Italy : her fiiture could be nothing but chaos and 
moral death. But the brigand and the friar, the beggar and 
the charlatan, must all pass away. They are picturesque fig- 
ures, but not instructive ones : we may study in them the ani- 
mal instincts, but not the mental faculties of the Italians. To 
form a just estimate of their capacity for civilization, we must 
not merely look at the surface of Italian life, such as it is 
sketched, most vividly and correctly, by numberless writers 
and artists, but we must compare the leading characteristics 
of the untaught with those of the educated. We shall then 
find that these differences are remarkably great, especially 
when compared with the slight distinctions of rank in Italian 
society. 

It may not be generally known, but it is true beyond ques- 
tion, that the natural rapidity of human thoughts and emo- 
tions is enormously retarded, first by the habit of articulate 
speech, later by the power and habit of reading and writing. 
Deaf and dumb persons are generally quick, passionate, and vin- 
dictive. With them sight, resentment, and action follow each 
other with such rapidity, that bystanders sometimes fail to dis- 
cover their logical connection. And people who cannot read 
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or write have this in common with the deaf and dumb, that 
their speech is not strictly articulate. They do not think in 
sentences, but in ejaculations, and they get through a long string 
of successive emotions with a rapidity unknown to those who 
cannot help distinguishing between nouns and verbs. The 
changes wrought by elementary education in the Italian savage 
are, indeed, surprising. The writing Italian not only loses the 
remarkable retentiveness of his memory, which is of course a 
great loss, but he also loses his quickness of resentment and 
of action, which is a gain and a blessing to him. The educated 
classes in Italy are altogether sedate and seemingly passionless. 
They are more composed in manners and far more moderate 
in sentiment than educated Frenchmen. They are apt to be- 
come loquacious. But loquacious people, having to listen to 
their own music, are naturally slow thinkers and slow re- 
senters. 

Cruelty, too, is one of the most easily eradicable traits of the 
Italian character. The brutality and revolting indiflFerence 
with which the lower orders in Italy are wont to treat animals 
contrasts strangely with the almost feminine gentleness of the 
upper classes, who seem incapable of inflicting pain, though 
they are too deficient in public spirit to prevent or to denounce 
the brutalities they daily witness. 

In general, the upper classes are lamentably vicious and prof- 
ligate, but they are neither dishonest nor mercenary. Dis- 
honesty seems a decidedly plebeian quality in Italy, and, the 
plebs being so numerous, it is often taken for a common trait 
of the whole race. As for corruption in the sense of venality, 
it is but justice to say that Italian politicians are remarkably 
free from it. The political candidate does not come before his 
constituents as the highest bidder or as an advertising charlatan. 
He does not say to them, " Behold how much better I am than 
my rival." But he says, " If you can find no better man, I 
will accept your vote and will try to show myself worthy of the 
honor." Evidently, there can be no scope for bribery at 
Italian elections. Making due allowance for a little cant and 
aflectation, we may still hope that this shrinking and courteous 
attitude of the political candidates will do much to raise the 
tone of Italian politics, in Parliament as TVell as in the press. 
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We can thus understand why the Italian government, which 
has hitherto remained in the hands of those who must be called 
the best of the land, is carried on upon principles utterly at 
variance with the traditional notions prevailing among foreign- 
ers about the character of the Italian people. Who would have 
expected, for instance, that while " honest Austria " coolly re- 
duced the rate of interest on her state debt, this classical land 
of robbers, beggars, cheats, and brigands, which was as near 
the brink of bankruptcy as Austria, would have energy and 
honesty enough to keep her engagements with those who had 
helped her in the hour of need. Thu» far, Italy has striven 
successfully. Some think she has made these efforts from 
sheer love of approbation, the greater part of her creditors 
being foreigners. But Austria, too, had many foreign stock- 
holders, without caring for their confidence or approbation. 

All this goes far to show that education and culture can 
eliminate from the Italian character many of those traits which 
we are wont to consider as essentially Italian, and which, if 
they were so, would forever mar the political prospects of the 
country. There are, however, other traits which can never be 
educated away, and which must continue to influence the fate of 
Italy, for better or for worse. 

The entire want of imitativeness, for instance, which is 
noticeable in the Italian people, can hardly fail to retard the 
spread of civilization, especially of that material or physical civil- 
ization which is now rapidly developing itself in the large towns. 
With the exception of the southern provinces, there is no lack 
of roads or railways, and postage, too, is tolerably cheap. Yet 
the contrast between the large towns and the provinces is pain- 
fully striking. There are places not more than twenty miles 
distant from Florence which are still groaning in barbarism, nay 
the very suburbs of Italian towns look as if the aboriginal 
squalor and ferocity, which must not be mistaken for the out- 
growths of over-civilization common to most large towns, had 
intrenched themselves there against the inroads and intrusive 
spread of refinement. Thus it may be said of the Italian 
people that its " capacity " for civilization is great, but that it 
is a " bad conductor " of civilization. 

The large towns, however, have learnt, and even borrowed, 
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a good deal from their foreign guests. And that is natural 
enough, considering that, docility and other things being equal, 
a nation learns more from its guests than these learn from 
their hosts. In England, of course, where the word "for- 
eigner '' is, or was, a kind of nickname associated with the 
proverbial oddities of Leicester Square, this rule cannot hold 
good. But in Italy the wealthy forestiere (and there was a 
time when every foreigner was wealthy) has always been looked 
up to as a superior personage, whose wants must be attended to 
and may be worth adopting. Thus the lack of influential for- 
eigners may explain the former " insularity " of the English, 
while their abundance explains the remarkably cosmopolitan 
refinement of Italian capitals. The Italians have a sincere 
respect for England and English institutions. England is con- 
stantly quoted as the cradle of political liberty. Yet as long 
as her literature remained inaccessible to most Italians, French 
influence predominated in manners, fashions, literature, on the 
stage, and unfortunately also in politics. Italy might have bor- 
rowed some good things even from Germany, with which she has 
more in common than with Prance, but she could see Germany 
only through the obfuscating medium of Austria, and hatred 
of Austria was long synonymous with Italian patriotism. 
Moreover, Italians can read (or think they can read) French 
newspapers by inspiration, without having studied the French 
language, which would be absolutely impossible with German 
papers. 

That half-physical, half-mental constitution which we call 
temperament, belongs, of course, to the permanent and essential 
qualities of a race. The Italian temperament is happy, buoy- 
ant, sanguine. Only as long as they were unhappy, the Ital- 
ians were revolutionists. Now that they are free to revolu- 
tionize, they hardly care even to criticise. Adversity is a kind 
of unstable equilibrium : it is motion in posse, because it implies 
the longing for change. But happy people are conservative 
because they are contented, and are progressive only in so far 
as they never dread consequences. This serenity is apt to 
degenerate into levity and indifierence. But the habitual want 
of earnestness in the Italians is, partly at least, compensated 
by a very remarkable trait which deserves to be pointed out. 
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Wlien once rescued from the lowest depths of ignorance, they 
have a keen eye for their own errors and mistakes, and (what 
is still more surprising) they have the courage and candor to 
admit them publicly. Compare the tone of the Italian papers 
after Lissa and Custozza with the tone of the French papers 
after Worth and Sedan. When, a few months ago, Austria 
sent two models of unnamed frigates to the maritime exhibition 
of Naples, the Italian papers acknowledged the veiled courtesy 
at once and openly declared that Italy would never shrmk 
from hearing the two names (Custozza and Lissa) which more 
than any other conveyed a wholesome lesson to her rulers and 
her people. "Know thyself" is one of the many beginnings 
of wisdom, and repentance is the first step towards improve- 
ment. 

The prospects of a nation, however, do not exclusively de- 
pend on the character, the faculties, or the temperament of 
the people. They must, in a measure, be dependent also on the 
physical geography of their country. In the days of Ritter, 
Malte Brun, and Humboldt, the configuration of a country, its 
watersheds, its climate, and fertility, were considered not only 
important, but all-important items in the national horoscope. 
According to these doctrines, one has only to look at the map 
of the world to feel convinced that Greece and Italy were the 
only possible cradles of civilization, and that Africa is doomed 
to remain without a history forever. Certainly, there is much 
truth in this. It will always be easy to see, on the map, why 
Switzerland has no fleet and why England became the mistress 
of the seas. But railways and telegraphy have conquered na- 
ture, and enabled man to ignore her shortcomings. Embank- 
ments will make up for hills, tunnels for plains, jetties for 
headlands, canals for rivers, railways for distance. Even a 
country with straight coasts and riverless prairies, which, in 
Strabo's time, would have been a fit abode for hunting savages 
only, may now become the cradle of a new civilization, and the 
herculean baby of modern history need not be sent back to the 
old Mediterranean nursery. He will thrive best, not where he 
will find the softest down and the sweetest slumber, but where 
he will find the biggest serpents to kill. 

In estimating, therefore, the c • have 
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in the modern giants' race, we should not overrate her well- 
known resources and advantages of position, climate, and fer- 
tility. If ancient civilization had depended on coal^ it could 
never have sprung up in Italy. All her mines, vineyards, and 
orchards will not, in our days, make up for the lack of that one 
article. Turin has turned her water-power to good account, and 
it is impossible to predict how far this substitute for coal may 
be utilized for manufacturing purposes in other parts of Italy. 
But as yet Italy cannot compete either with foreign manufac- 
ture or with foreign shipping. More than one half of the im- 
port and export trade of Venetia is still carried on by Austrian 
ships and passes through Trieste. Genoa is the only ship- 
building place of any importance in Italy, but there even 
Transatlantic and Oriental navigation is thought of. A great 
part of the coasting trade, however, is in the hands of foreign- 
ers, and, as far as steam navigation is concerned, this state of 
things, though annoying to the Italians, is likely to last. 

That the rules laid down by physical geography have their 
exceptions, and that the doctrines on which they are founded 
are often fallacious, is strikingly shown in the case of the two 
sister islands which, lying in the very centre of the Mediter- 
ranean, at almost equal distances from the three centres of 
Latin and Neolatin civilization, within easy reach of the 
Phoenician, the Greek, and the Saracen, with a coast-line of 
more than one thousand miles, endowed with obvious and 
tempting advantages, and hiding untold sources of agricultural 
mineral wealth, have nevertheless remained unknown, unheed- 
ed, and certainly uncared for during the thirty centuries of 
European history. The Phoenicians sailed by on their way to 
the Cassiterides. The Greeks once dropped a colony there, as 
though by chance or by mistake. The Carthaginians and the 
Romans, the Genoese and the Saracens, the Spaniards and the 
French, the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, have all fought for 
these islands and invaded them, but apparently to no purpose.' 
The invader never ruled. Having brought nothing worth giving 
with him, and carrying away nothing worth taking, he left no 
trace worth recording behind him. These islands have dialects, 
but no language, records of battles, but no history. They have 
customs, but no laws, the vendetta^ but no justice ; they have 
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wants and wealth, but no commerce, timber and ports, but no 
shipping ; they have legends, but no poetry, beauty, but no art, 
and twenty years ago it could still be said they had universi- 
ties, but no students. It would be more accurate to say that 
the five medical professors of Cagliari imparted their wisdom 
to ten alumni, at that time. But that Sardinia, with all her 
emotional and picturesque barbarism, has never produced a 
single artist, is almost as strange as her barbarism itself. If 
these two islands were surrounded by the Pacific, they would 
have been peopled with English colonists long before Australia 
and New Zealand. If they were imbedded in Central Africa, 
in terra domibus neg-ata, the caravan would have found its way 
to their treasures, and their trade would now be at least equal 
to that of Timbuctoo. But situate as they are near the focus 
of European civilization, in the very spot which an a priori 
geographer would point out as the most favorable place for ma- 
terial and intellectual, commercial and political development, 
these strange sister islands have slept their secular sleep, like 
nodes on the sounding-board of history, being only slightly dis- 
turbed by occasional eddies. There is nothing exceptional in 
their physical constitution. Though their endowments are 
above the European average, these islands are no prodigies, no 
lusus naturcB, Why they have become a lusus historice^ and 
why this question has never been raised by those who make 
history, is an enigma. 

Look at Sicily. Backward and semi-babarous though it is 
even- at this moment, it has at least a brilliant past and a his- 
tory of something more than raids and buccaneering venturers. 
It was the cradle of Italian song and poetry, was the birth- 
place of many artists and savans, and can boast of many 
monuments and ruins. Even in its worst days, when it had 
more brigands than roads, it never lost its commercial impor- 
tance, and exported wine and oranges, fruit and salt fish, salt 
and sulphur, in very considerable quantities. Yet the coast of 
Sicily is but little indented. It has but few natural ports, while 
Sardinia has twelve. It has no timber, while Sardinia has 
forty-three per cent of its area covered with virgin forest. And 
what are its few solfataras compared with the four hundred and 
sixty-seven mines of Sardinia ? For all that, the few ports of 
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Sicily teem Avitli native vessels, while the commercial flotilla of 
Sardinia consisted, twenty years ago, of barely fifty ships. 

Altogether these differences are so striking and so puzzling, 
that one cannot think of them without craving some expla- 
nation. Difference of race will not help us on this occasion. 
On the contrary, the population of Sardinia being the offspring 
of an ancestry more mixed than that of the English race, would 
justify far higher expectations than that of Sicily. All other 
things being either equal or in favor of Sardinia, the strikingly 
anomalous state of that island and its stationary lack of 
civilization must be ascribed to the only two circumstances 
which cause it to appear less favored by nature and by fate 
than Sicily, namely, to its greater distance from the mainland 
and to its perennial want of autonomy. Sardinia had always 
the misfortune to belong to some Continental power, and its 
sovereigns, never residing in the island, invariably forgot or neg- 
lected it. Iceland had a glorious history, a literature and 
national sentiment, so long as her heathen parliament assem- 
bled on the plain of Thingvalla. With her annexation to 
Denmark, her history, her literature, her commerce, and her 
industry perished. Nor was this Denmark's fault, since it was 
the natural and unavoidable consequence of annexation. Un- 
less an island be almost contiguous to the mainland, like Sicily, 
it should be left to appoint its own rulers. Whatever may be 
thought proper with regard to small islands, such sea-bound 
countries as Crete or Cuba can only thrive and prosper when 
they belong to themselves. Sardinia and Corsica might natu- 
rally form one state, the Great Britain of the Mediterranean, 
and one cannot help wondering why no great Corsican ever 
thought the idea worthy of his genius and ambition. 

But these considerations lie beyond the range of this article. 
They have proved how scanty and how feeble the conclusions 
are whifeh can be drawn from the data of physical geography 
concerning the political prospects of a nation, and that is all 
they were intended to do. Par better inferences can bo drawn 
from the ethnographical data of temperament, character, and 
talent. The simple fact that Italians are good colonists, that 
they take root in soils on which Frenchmen can do little more 
than encamp, proves that the Italian race has still a calling in 
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history. Every born colonist may feel sure of having what the 
French had not on going to Mexico, " a mission to fulfil." 
What is this mission ? The propagation of the Italian type. 
And what is the Italian type in its highest maturity ? It 
is the " happy medium " type, the jv^t milieu^ which by 
being "happy" and "just" must need manifest itself as 
moderation and refinement, but which may also as a mere 
"mean" or middling type find its most adequate expres- 
sion in mediocrity and indiflFerence. As a moderator and 
refiner, the new Italian state bids fair to soften the crudities 
and to reconcile the extremes of modern politics. But how far 
its typical mediocrity and indifierence may effect its own inter- 
nal development we will not undertake to conjecture. Each 
reader may draw his own conclusions, which, considering the 
scantiness of the premises, are likely to depend on his tem- 
perament rather than on his judgment. 

E. Gbyzanovski. 



Abt. ni. — The Misgovernment op New York, — a Remedy 

SUGGESTED. 

Great cities are, so far, the curse and the puzzle of our civil- 
ization. Neither here nor in Europe has any ruler discovered 
how to rule them. Napoleon made Paris convenient, but bank- 
rupt ; and it is scarcely worth while to Hausmanize a city, if it 
is to be bombarded just when it is completed. London is less 
expensively but almost as badly misgoverned as New York. In 
the United States, the great cities are, almost without exception, 
the prey of jobbers ; and it is curious that the most of these 
city plunderers work by means of Irishmen. The Irish emi- 
grants to our shores display an extraordinary aptitude for mis- 
governing cities, which deserves the attention of some scientific 
investigator. They have two traits which go far to account 
for the success of their leaders in this bad business : they, in 
common with some other foreigners, though to a greater ex- 
tent, attach great importance to government employment. 
An Irishman, just landed in New York, will sweep the streets 
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for the city government for less money than he will take to 
serve a private citizen in a more agreeable employment. An 
American is, until he turns loafer, averse to accepting minor 
service under the government, because it is of uncertain dura- 
tion, and he coimts it no particular honor. For an Irishman, 
the uncertainty has perhaps a charm, and his self-importance is 
swelled by the character of his paymaster. Secondly, the Irish, 
more readily than any other people amongst us, accept charity. 
They count it, as a rule, no disgrace to have a patron, and their 
leaders know very well how to use this weakness. Thus, a 
notorious and successful New York politician, who was asked 
what were the means by which he ruled a large part of the 
city, replied, " I spend almost all my time in helping the poorer 
sort of people. If a woman has a son out of employment, she 
sends him to me ; if a man newly landed needs work, he is 
brought to me ; if any one is in want he comes to me, and I 
try to get him a place." Now " a place " meant, in this man's 
vocabulary, a place where he would be paid by the city or 
county government, well paid for light work, and of course he 
voted for the man who helped him. If this benevolence had 
been legitimate, if it had been practised at private cost, and 
not at the expense of the city, it would have been lauda- 
ble ; but in this case it answered precisely to Sydney Smith's 
definition of charity, which consisted in A borrowing a sover- 
eign of B, to give to C. B was here the body of tax-payers of 
the city of New York. 

But such as our cities are, they must be ruled. We cannot 
change the conditions of the problem. The population of a 
great city must continue, for a long time at least, to consist, 
partly, of the very rich and the very poor ; of idle, luxurious, 
over-cultivated, poor, ignorant, and vicious people, together 
with a great mass of hard-working, poorly accommodated, 
struggling, honest men and women, living from hand to mouth. 
Given such a population, in which there is a large proportion 
of foreigners, unaccustomed to equal civil and political rights, 
and yet possessing both ; given universal sufirage ; — how can 
we obtain efficient and tolerably honest government for our 
great cities ? This is the real and important question. 

Why should a million of people living in streets on Manhat- 
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tan Island be more exposed to misgovernment than an equal 
number scattered over one of our Western States ? Not be- 
cause they are less intelligent, for they are not ; or less ener- 
getic, for they are not. Not even because they are much more 
vicious, for there is no reason to believe that they are so. If 
the poorer part of the population of New York were as de- 
praved, vicious, or lawless as it is a bad fashion to represent 
them, Fifth Avenue would have been " gutted," to use a street 
phrase, long ago. 

The city differs from the coimtry in these, among other re- 
spects : — 

1st. Fewer of its people own real estate. 

2d. A great proportion of them live in crowded tenements, 
which is not the case in the country of course. 

3d. A far greater proportion of them live from hand to 
mouth, and lay by little or nothing. 

4th. The distinctions between wealth and poverty are far 
more marked in the city than in the country ; and 

6th. The relations between the wealthy and the poor or hum- 
ble citizens are less intimate ; and not only less intimate, but, 
what is of extreme importance, of a different kind altogether. In 
the country rich and poor usually worship in the same church. 
In the large cities, — notably in New York, — a wealthy congre- 
gation usually builds a fine church for itself, and a mission 
chapel a mile off for the poor its hired or volunteer missionary 
can gather together. In the country, the sick or destitute are 
relieved by individual care and benevolence ; in the city, a 
hired distributer of alms investigates the case, and doles out 
assistance. In the country, you help a man by finding work 
for him ; in the city, you " give him a dollar and let him go." 
In New York the public schools form now almost the only 
common meeting-ground for* the rich and poor ; and these are 
vigorously threatened by the Roman Catholic influence. 

It is plain, then, that the relations existing between the dif- 
ferent classes of society, in city and country, are very different. 
Not only do they live much farther apart in the city, but when 
they come into contact their attitude towards h otiber is very 
different. But one of the most experien 
of New York is reported to have said that 
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ways a curse ; that to give money or the means of living to the 
poor has been, in the majority of cases known to him, to make 
them paupers, at least gravely to impair their efiBciency ; and 
that when he had once supplied a measure of coal, or any 
other indispensable means of life, he found, almost always, 
that he was called upon to repeat the gift year after year. If 
this is true, how demoralizing must be the whole attitude of 
the rich towards the poor in a great city like New York, 
where Tweed was praised last winter, because he gave out of his 
ill-gotten millions a few thousands to those of his followers 
who chose to call themselves " poor." 

But this, too, we cannot prevent. The busy city merchant 
has not time to administer his own charities ; he gives freely, 
but it is only money ; he cannot give time. 

Again, the city differs from the country in this, that its 
government has much more intimate relations to the comfort 
and convenience of the people. A large part of the duty of 
the city government concerns internal improvements, — always 
and everywhere a fertile source of corruption. Gas, street 
pavements, sewers, railroads, docks, parks, all these the city 
government builds or controls, and each becomes a means of 
robbery and corruption the moment the machinery of the city 
government is ill arranged. 

That is to say, it is far more necessary that a city charter 
should be perfect, than that the constitution of a rural county 
should be so. Every point of difference between city and coun- 
try makes against the city ; makes the evil of a badly framed 
charter greater, more powerful for mischief, less efficient for 
good, and more effective for robbery, and, what is worse, for cor- 
rupting public morals and debauching public opinion. 

Mill rightly reckons it one of the first merits of a good system 
of government, that it trains the people. " The first question," 
he says, " in respect to any political institutions, is how far they 
tend to foster in the members of the community the various de- 
sirable qualities, moral and intellectual ; the government which 
does this the best has every likelihood of being the best in other 
respects, since it is in these qualities, so far as they exist in the 
people, that all possibility of goodness in the practical opera- 
tions of government depends. We may consider, then, as one 
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criterion of the goodness of a govcriuncnfc, the degree in wliicli 
it tends to increase the sum of good qualities in the governed, 
collectively and individually." Of course he does not mean 
that any one shall be made virtuous by act of Congress, or 
that an ordinance of the common council can create public 
spirit. But government ought to be so framed that it shall not 
hinder the exercise of public spirit ; that it shall leave free 
play for the faculties of men ; and that it shall not make the 
citizen inactive, by making efficient action for the public good 
hopeless. It is with public very much as with private affairs : 
Convince a man that no effort of his can better his private 
fortunes, and you make him an idler and skulk ; persuade the 
mass of citizens that their action, however determined, cannot 
abolish public evils or reform abuses, and you crush public 
spirit. 

Now the great and radical fault of the charters which New 
York has had is that they did just this. They have crushed 
the public spirit of the city, by taking the government out of 
the hands of the people, and by making it needlessly cumbrous 
and complicated. It is not necessary here to describe the 
older charters of New York ; none of them were intended to 
institute a government directly responsible to the people. The 
evils under which the city suffers grew up mainly under the 
last charter, which was superseded by the present one in the 
spring of 1870. Under this charter and its amendments, — 

I. The city, which includes the whole territory of the county, 
was saddled with two distinct governments, which necessitated 
two separate sets of accounts, two sets of officers, those of the 
city and those of the county ; and left one of these bodies, 
the Board of Supervisors, entirely irresponsible to the Mayor. 

II. As though this had not been bad enough, it was next 
arranged that the Supervisors should be what is called a " non- 
partisan " board ; composed, that is to say, in nearly equal 
numbers, of men of both political parties. This of course 
completed their independence, and made jobbing their natural 
and inevitable business. For the Supervisors were thus as 
independent of party control, and as well guarded against the 
interference of politicians and of public or party opinion on both 
sides, as they were irresponsible to the Mayor. 
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m. Next, many of the most important functions of the city 
government were given into the hands of commissions, boards, 
also non-partisan, and usually appointed by the Governor, or, 
worse yet, by the Legislature. 

The story of these non-partisan commissions runs in a 
uniform course. When first created, they were zealous and 
efficient. Generally in about a year the useful men were 
driven to resign, and in their places at once appeared the 
worst class of politicians, and thenceforth the commission or 
board became a mere machine for corruption and political 
intrigue. While, for instance, Mr. Jackson S. Schultz, one 
of the most public-spirited as well as one of the ablest citizens 
of New York, remained at the head of the Board of Health, 
that commission did good work. But his health broke down 
imder the strain, not of his legitimate duties, but of the press- 
ure and worry of the viler sort of politicians ; he resigned in 
disgust ; and the board has ever since been a mere political 
machine. Had Mr. Schultz been sole head of the Sanitary 
Department, responsible only to the Mayor, he would have 
been ten times as efficient, and would not have resigned ; for 
every strong man likes power. 

IV. Next, the Comptroller, the city's secretary of the treas- 
ury, was elected, and for a longer or difierent term of office 
than the Mayor. This made him also an independent officer. 
This was in accordance with one of the political superstitions 
of the State of New York, in which people of both parties imag- 
ine that, unless the head of the treasury were independent of 
the chief executive officer, the two would inevitably combine 
to plan a burglary of the treasury vaults. It must appear 
odd to such people that the President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury have never, in a single instance, since the days of 
Washington, gone oflf between two days with the treasury 
balance. 

V. The judges and the prosecuting officers were elected, 
which has proved a blunder everywhere. 

VI. What was equally mischievous, the citizens were obliged 
to elect also a sheriflF, school trustees, and a number of other 
petty officers. 

VII. Finally, as though to declare in the most plain and 
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positive terms that the citizens of New York would elect only 
rogues to oflBce, the State Legislature assumed to declare, not 
only how much money the two governments of the city should 
spend, but for what the expenditures should be made. 

This system, which grew up gradually, had two leading 
ideas, — to destroy party government in the city (by "non- 
partisan" boards), and to give the Legislature at Albany all 
real power over the city. It was, of course, a device of the 
Republican politicians, who then ruled the State, and who, 
silly creatures as most of them are, imagined that they could 
thus, if not reduce, at least make of little consequence the 
Democratic majority of the city. But the results, which were 
clearly foreseen and foretold by wise men, were : 1. To de- 
moralize and corrupt the State government, which, called upon 
to decide in matters of which most of its members were ne- 
cessarily ignorant, — how can a member from St. Lawrence 
County know what the local needs of New York City are ? — 
had to decide ignorantly, which is but the preliminary step to 
deciding corruptly. 2. To give the State, finally, to the 
Democrats, who might have kept it for fifty years, if they had 
not been even more ignorant and corrupt than the Republicans. 
It is one of the most certain signs of the utter corruption and 
demoralization of the Democratic leaders, that they had not 
spirit, wisdom, and self-control enough to use rightly their 
great opportunity in New York. We shall see what they did. 

The folly of obliging the people to decide at the polls upon the 
fitness for office of a great number of persons, lies at the bottom 
of almost all the misgovernment from which we sufier, not only 
in the cities, but in the States. It is a darling device of the 
political jobbers, and a most successful one ; for, under the 
hollow pretence that thus the people have greater power, they 
are able to crush public spirit, to disgust decent and conscien- 
tious citizens with politics, to arrange their " slates," to mix the 
rascals judiciously with a few honest men wherever public sen- 
timent imperatively demands that much, and to force their 
stocked cards upon the people. When Smith wants Jones to 
vote for a Democratic Federal administration, he asks him to 
vote for the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, — that 
is all. The Presidential candidate involves all. The Federal 
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administration controls, taxes, and makes happy or mihappy 
forty millions of people, excluding Indians imtaxed ; its officers 
are appointed in every State, in every county, and in almost 
every township ; its treasury draws more than four hundred 
millions from the people every year ; its laws arq the supreme 
law of the whole Union. Yet, when Smith is called upon to 
vote upon all these questions and interests, he votes for precisely 
two persons, the President, and the member of Congress from 
his district. It is not difficult for Smith, if he is a conscientious 
or intelligent voter, to discover all about these two men before 
election day, and to decide which two of the four presented to 
his suffi'age by the two parties are the fittest. The press helps 
him; discussion of their character, fitness, responsibility, is 
general and unintermitted during the canvass ; they live in 
glass houses ; whatever in their past conduct or history bears 
upon their capacity for the places they seek is exposed to pub- 
lic view, and no citizen need vote in ignorance. As voting is, 
on the whole, a pleasant exercise of power, when one can know 
for whom one is voting, the Presidential and Congressional vote 
is always full. 

But suppose, at the Presidential election, the citizens were 
asked to vote for President, member of Congress, judge of the 
Supreme Court, Secretary of the Treasury, Postmaster-General, 
Attorney-General, Secretary of State, Secretary of the Interior, 
Collector of Customs, Collector and Assessor of Internal Rev- 
enue, Postmaster, and perhaps a dozen other Federal officers, 
all nominated on the party tickets, how long would it be before 
only those who hoped to gain something from the election, 
and those whom they could persuade or influence, would be 
the only ones to vote ? Would it not be an insult to a citizen 
of intelligence to ask him to decide upon the merits and capacity 
and honesty of such a number of men ? Would he not give up 
the undertaking in despair, and stay away from the polls, — 
as half, and the best half, of New York City does now, on the 
day of a municipal election ? 

If, then, the citizens of New York seem to the rest of the 
country to lack public spirit, here is one reason for it. No 
thoughtful man, feeling the responsibility of his act, and desir- 
ous to do right, or, at least, to vote intelligently, can go to the 
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polls, at a municipal election in New York, — and this holds 
true of almost every other large American city, — without 
disgust with himself, and with the system which, by 
compelling him, if he votes at all, to support a number of 
persons of whose character and fitness he cannot inform himself, 
makes him a dummy in the hands of the swindling politicians 
who nominate ; and makes reform hopeless. 

Nor, when the election is over, does the result tend towards 
good government, even if a certain proportion of honest men 
should chance to be chosen. For the result is only a jumble ; 
the people, or such of them as have chosen to vote, have ex- 
ercised their authority in a manner which does not give 
them a responsible government. A number of men have been 
put into oflBce, all holding place from the same supreme 
authority, the people, and all therefore equals. There is no re- 
sponsible head, no one man to whom the people may look, 
upon whom they may call for honesty or eflBciency ; authority 
and responsibility have been divided out in dribbles; and 
when a wrong is exposed, when inefficiency is censured, the 
blame falls upon no single head ; and thus the first step towards 
reform, the impaling of the offender, is made impossible by 
this vicious system; and the citizen, be he never so public- 
spirited, after going from one officer to another, trying in vain 
to fix upon some one the guilt of a misdeed, at last gives up 
in despair. 

What is thus true of the city of New York is no less true of 
the State, and of many other States. In most of the States of 
the Union demagogues have persuaded the people that they are 
wise enough to choose a number of public officers, and that 
this is the most democratic way, the way in which the people 
can exercise the most control over their affairs. But in fact it 
is the way in which the caucus and the reign of political job- 
bers is perpetuated ; in which the people stultify themselves 
and resign all real control over their affairs to a secret, unoffi- 
cial, and self-seeking council of political managers ; and in which 
able and honest men, who cannot be the creatures of such a 
conspiracy, are almost inevitably driven out of political life. 

The demoralization of our State governments, which is so 
general that it has excited very just alarm, will never be cured 
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until public opinion, rightly instructed, demands a change in 
the State constitutions, which shall restore power to the people 
by giving them in the State, as they have in the Federal 
government, a single responsible head, to whom alone they may 
look for the remedy of grievances, and upon whose head the 
whole power of public opinion may be brought to bear. 

The present Constitution of the State of New York (and in 
most of the other States it is the same) leaves the Governor 
of the great Empire State a mere figure-head, almost without 
authority, except to veto bills, to pardon criminals, and to ap- 
point militia officers. No matter how great or able a man he 
may chance to be, he can have no broad or proper influence 
upon the policy of the State, because he has no power over his 
subordinates, the " State officers." Would he make the 
prisons better ? The prison inspectors are his equals, elected 
as he is by the people, and independent of him. Would he 
improve the management of the canals ? The canal officers 
are chosen by the people, and are not responsible to him. 
And so to the end of the chapter. Not only this, but with an 
ingenious and almost droll determination to break down power 
and responsibility, some of these officers are chosen at an 
election difierent from that at which the people choose a 
Governor ; and it has happened that nearly the whole State 
administration has been of opposite politics from their helpless 
chief. Can a situation be imagined more deplorable for an able 
and honest man ; or more welcome to a trickster, a weakling, 
or a cheat ? 

It results of course that a man of brains no longer cares to 
be Governor of New York ; or if he seeks the place, it is only 
as a stepping-stone to a snug seat in the United States Senate, 
or as a candidate for the Presidency. It results that, instead of 
Clinton, Wright, or Seward, New York is promised Oakey Hall 
for its next Governor, and has Hoffinan at present ; neither 
Tweed nor Sweeney caring for such empty honors. 

But if the executive has been deprived of the necessary 
power and responsibility in the city, as in the State, of New 
York, the legislative body, the Common Coimcil, has been no 
less deprived of all the functions the exercise of which could 
give it importance. Whatever legislation for the city has real 
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importance was transferred to Albany by the Republicans, and 
has been kept there by the Democrats. If a horse-railroad 
company wants to use one of the city's streets for its private 
purposes, it applies to the State Legislature. If a gas company 
wants a charter, it goes to Albany. Whatever concerns the 
health, the comfort, the convenience, or the burdens of the citi- 
zens, or the usefulness of the port, the State legislature is 
called upon to provide. Even the budget of expenses and the 
bill of appropriations were carried to Albany under the Repub- 
licans, — usually by a very drunken and demoralized Demo- 
cratic crowd, — in the last days of the session, were laid in 
secret before a legislative committee, and passed in a great 
hurry in the last tumultuous hours of the session. The Demp- 
crats, in the new Tweed charter, no more trusted New York 
than their opponents. They also laid their budget before the 
Legislature, but in a lump. Tweed demanded twenty-two 
millions, and leave to do what he and his associates chose to 
do with the money ; and he got both. Suppose the President 
should demand of Congress four hundred millions, and should 
say, " You must authorize me to use this as I choose, without 
giving account to you," — what would the people say? But 
suppose he should add, "" I want leave, besides, to increase at 
my own will the public debt." But that is substantially what 
Tweed has asked and got, under the name of " consolidating " 
the floating debt which the extravagance and robbery of his 
crew had created. 

To the Common Council under the old charter was left a good 
deal of the minor administrative business, with which no legis- 
lative body can interfere without doing mischief. It granted 
licenses, authorized street stands, protected the apple-women, 
bribed the reporters, made out large printing bills ; and the rest 
of its time was spent in jobbing, as was perfectly natural, for 
Satan finds some labor still for idle hands to do. People cry out 
that such men as the Astors, the Dodges, the Taylors, and 
Pliolpses, the great and rich merchants, will not be seen in the 
Common Council. But why should they? They are men 
of brains, accustomed to the management and control of impor- 
tant affairs, and impatient of trifling. Give the Common Coun- 
cil of New York the power and responsibility which a legislative 
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body ought to have, let it hold the purse-strmgs of the city, as 
Congress holds the purse-strings of the nation, and the best 
citizens will seek a place on its benches ; if no other reason 
impels them there, the instinct of self-protection will imper- 
atively do so ; and, once there, under such circumstances, and 
feeling themselves able to exercise a real control over the city's 
aflFairs, they would like it, — for all men like power. 

The city charter described above was that repealed eighteen 
months ago. That which has been substituted for it, and under 
which New York now lies helpless, was a most ingenious con- 
trivance of the Tammany leaders. They had long cried out 
against the system under which so many of the city's affairs were 
carried to Albany ; they were pledged, not only to a new char- 
ter, but to a new system. They pretended that their differences 
with the Republicans were not trivial, but fundamental and 
radical. But the Democratic leaders, in New York, had prof- 
ited corruptly by the system which they cried down. It is 
indeed true that they had not only profited by it, they had 
been corrupted by it. Moreover, the Tammany leaders hate 
and fear the people, as all corruptionists do ; and it was not in 
their desires to give New York a sound and popular charter. 
They contrived an act which most carefully perpetuates the 
power of the Tammany ring, makes the people helpless, firib- 
bles away responsibility, and almost destroys the very hope of 
reform. The recent exposure of monstrous robberies of the 
Tammany ring, made in the " Times " of New York, stirred the- 
city as no other event has stirred it since the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter. Disgust gave place to rage, fear, and hatred, in 
the great body of citizens. But the ring laughed at the fury 
of their victims, as well they might ; for under the new char- 
ter, scarcely anything short of a revolution can help New York. 
To the threat to oust the ring, by abolishing the charter, the 
Tammany organ replied that Governor Hoffman is sure to veto 
the repealing bill. Mr. Hoffman has been so obedient a tool of 
Tammany, and of the leaders of the ring, that it is probable 
he would do this. There is one way to make a break in the 
city ring ; the Common Council has, by the charter (section 
29), the power to impeach the Mayor, and bring him to trial 
in the full court of common pleas of the city ; and the court 
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may declare his office vacant. But even this would do but 
little good. See how the charter guards the power of the ring 
at every point : to remove the Mayor by impeachment would 
yet leave untouched the heads of the departments, that is 
to say, Tweed, Sweeney, Connolly, and their partners. For 
section 107 of the charter declares that the appointing 
power shall be exercised only by the " Mayor elected to that 
office, and not by an acting Mayor " ; and it adds that " in the 
event of the death, resignation, or removal of such elected 
Mayor, such power' shall devolve on, and be exercised by, the 
Comptroller. And it is further provided that when a new 
appointment of one of the Heads of Departments is made, 
it shall be, not for the remainder of the term of the officer 
removed, but for the full term of his office under the charter. 
What this means we shall now see. 

The Mayor who is elected is, under the new charter, to hold 
his office for two years. But he is to appoint, and Mayor Hall 
accordingly appointed, four Police Commissioners, to hold 
office for eight years. Five Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction, to hold for five years. One Commissioner of Public 
Works, to hold for four years. Tweed was appointed to this 
place. Five Fire Commissioners, to hold for five years. Four 
Commissioners of Health, to hold for five years. Five Commis-' 
sioners of Parks, to hold for five years. Sweeney is the head of 
these. One of Buildings, to hold for five years. Five of Docks, 
to hold for five years. The Comptroller and Corporation Coun- 
sel were elective, and hold for four years. 

That is to say, even if the Mayor were impeached and re- 
moved, his companions in crime would go on just the same ; 
and they could only be impeached, not removed, by a new elected 
Mayor. Any one can see that this is not responsible govern- 
ment. The people cannot, at a single election, make a- 
clean sweep of the whole city government : they can only- 
elect a new Mayor. The Mayor's subordinates are beyond their 
power and beyond the power of a new Mayor, except by a 
tedious process of impeachment. 

But this is not all. The new charter fixes the number of 
one house of the Common Council at only fifteen persons ; and 
the assistant aldermen number only one for every assembly 
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district. These small houses are easily manageable ; and, more- 
over, the charter takes care to limit their powers very precisely 
and narrowly, and leaves a great deal of power over the city, 
especially that over the expenditures, to the State Legislature, 
where it rested before. The Legislature of 1871 adopted forty- 
seven laws relating exclusively to the city of New York, many 
of thom needless and mischievous, and most of them relating 
to matters on which the Common Council was the proper body 
to act. Among these was the " Two-per-cent Act," which lim- 
ited the city taxes to two per cent on the assessed valuation, 
and gave the sum to be thus raised in a lump to Tweed, Sweeney, 
Hall, and Connolly, to spend as they chose, — an unheard-of 
authorization to misappropriate and misuse the money of the 
tax-payers. 

But by one of these acts of the State Legislature the charter 
is so amended as to give the Mayor the appointment of the Comp- 
troller for five years ; and the following astounding provision is 
added : " The Mayor, the Comptroller, the Commissioner of 
Public Works, and the President of the Department of Public 
Parks " — their names are Oakey Hall, Connolly, Sweeney, 
and Tweed — shall meet on the 1st of December, every year, 
and " make and agree upon an estimate of the various sums 
of money which, in their discretion, will be required to defray 
all the various expenses necessary for conducting the various 
boards, commissions, and departments, whether executive, judi- 
cial, legislative, or administrative, of the city government, and 
also for paying the interest on the city debt, and the principal 
of such debt falling due, and for providing for charitable and 
other objects, and thereupon fix and determine the amount of 
all such estimates, which amount^ when so established by said 
Majjor^ Comptroller^ Oommissioners of Public Works, and 
President of the Department of Public Parks,^^ — that is to say, 
by Hall, Connolly, Tweed, and Sweeney, — " by the concurring 
vote of all present, shall thereby become appropriated^^ ; and the 
Board of Supervisors are " directed " to cause such sums to be 
" raised and collected upon the estates, real and personal, sub- 
ject to taxation within the said city and county of New York." 

Suppose the President and three of his Cabinet should thus 
assume to determine, in a private meeting, how much should 
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be raised annually for the expenditures of the Federal govern- 
ment, and for what the money should be spent, — what would 
the people say ? But here is a monstrous power, given spe- 
cially into the hands of four men, who, as the " New York 
Times " has asserted, and as everybody believes, have been for 
years engaged in the most enormous and shameless acts of 
robbery. 

This is the Democratic plan of governing New York. It is, 
briefly, to deprive the people of all power, and to give the chief 
robbers unlimited and self-perpetuating power. 

If any proof is needed that a State Legislature is as unfit 
to legislate for the local affairs of a city as Congress for the 
local affairs of a State, here it is. What could be more mon- 
strous, more unjust, more destructive of good government, 
more dangerous to the rights of property, than for a State 
Legislature coolly to hand the property of the great city of New 
York over to four exposed and convicted corruptionists, to do 
with it what they choose to do in a secret meeting ? 

Popular government is, as Mr. Lincoln happily phrased it, 
" government of the people, by the people, and for the people." 
There are, it is said, Americans who do not think it the best 
kind of government ; but probably no American out of an insane 
asylum imagines any other kind of government possible here just 
now. I believe it to be the only form of government which can 
produce good and lastingly good results, and therefore in the 
long run the cheapest. It requires patience and a certain 
amount of faith in the observer ; and if any one expects perfec- 
tion from it, he will be disappointed. But it is, on the whole, 
the cheapest and the least mischievous form of government yet 
contrived by men, and it is this because it works according 
to natural laws ; because — if it is really popular and not a 
sham, if the machinery is so arranged that the people do 
actually control — it enables them to have just as good a gov- 
ernment as they want. No community has a right to more 
than this ; nor is any man wise and just enough successfully 
to impose upon a community, for any length of time, a govern- 
ment better than they desire. 

The great evil of all the charters under which New York has 
suffered is that they have limited the power of the people over 
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their own concerns. New York City government has not really 
been popular. It has never made the people responsible to 
themselves. It has cut them oflf from political education ; and 
to a great extent this has, of late, been purposely done, either 
by Republican politicians anxious to make of no account the 
Democratic majority of the city, or by Democratic politicians 
eager to job and rob ; and both have been assisted by a multi- 
tude of rich men, who had no faith in what they call " the 
populace," but, on the contrary, a great terror of their poorer 
fellow-citizens. Now there is nothing more absurd or less 
reasonable than this dread. The mass of the people of New 
York are poor, own no property, and live from hand to mouth ; 
most of the poorer sort in New York are wretchedly lodged ; 
yet they are, in the main, a law-respecting, peaceable, orderly 
people. In the riot of 1863, the most serJous New York has 
seen, there is the strongest evidence for the assertion that the 
actual rioters never numbered one thousand men ; with these 
were an inconsiderable number of women and street boys, who 
stole, and occasionally set fire to an abandoned shop or ware- 
house. But the people of New York, though their fears had 
been artfully appealed to for weeks, had no part in the disturb- 
ance. One proof of the good character of the population of the 
city is seen in the ease with which disturbances are put down, 
and this in face of the fact that a riotous body has always 
full sway for days to organize, and is quietly allowed to gather 
on its own publicly appointed day, and to obstruct the streets, 
and badger the police, for hours, before it is dispersed. 

To say, then, that the city is unfit for popular government, is 
nonsense. Moreover, almost every conceivable device to rule 
it without the direct and effective action of the people has now 
been tried. There remains only this one plain, square, honest, 
simple way, which Democratic and Republican hack-politicians 
alike abhor, because it would, within five years, and probably 
within three, put an end to jobbing and inefficiency, and give 
the city a reasonably honest and useful government, in which 
the best citizens would be able and proud to take a part. 

If it is asked, what is the precise machinery of such a system 
as I urge, I must reply that it is not my duty to plan a new 
city charter. But look all over the country, and ascertain 
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what form of constitution has, on the whole, given the most 
satisfaction, and best fulfilled all the conditions of (1) interest- 
ing the people in the government ; (2) giving them complete 
power over their rulers, and thus enabling them, whenever 
they wished, by a single effort, to change these ; (3) conse- 
quently securing, generally, eflSciency and honesty in the rul- 
ers ; (4) giving those abundant power to preserve the peace 
and secure obedience to the laws ; and (6) thus securing to 
the people as good a government as at any period they want. 
Better they have no right to. 

The Constitution of the United States is that organic law 
which, better than any other, fulfils all these conditions. Now 
what are the prominent features of the machinery it provides ? 
^ 1. One responsible head, the President, who appoints all his 
subordinates, and to whom alone the people look for the enforce- 
ment of the laws, for the preservation of order, and for the exer- 
cise of economy and the practise of honesty in all the depart- 
ments of the administration. 

2. A judiciary appointed for life. 

3. A legislature which holds the purse-strings, and deter- 
mines how much money shall be spent and for what purposes. 

Now, there is in all this nothing which could not be applied 
to the government of a State or a city, just as well as to 
the government of the whole country. If New York is to 
have eflBcient and economical government, its charter must 
accord with the Federal Constitution in these three great points. 
First of all, it must give the city a Mayor, elected by the 
whole people, for a short term (I should prefer one year), who 
should appoint, but for his own term of office onli/, all his sub- 
ordinates, including the Comptroller, and who would thus be 
directly and solely responsible to the inhabitants of the city for 
the good conduct of these officers. It must provide a city ju- 
diciary to be appointed by the Mayor for life, or good bdhavior. 
It must provide a Common Council which shall have all legis- 
lative power over every interest which is purely municipal, and, 
above everything else, over the appropriations of the city gov- 
ernment. 

It is not important that this city legislature should have 
two houses; and there are some good reasons why a single 
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house would be better. But this ought to be numerous. It 
should contain at least one hundred and probably one hundred 
and fifty members. That would so subdivide the city into 
small districts, as to give every part of the population a chance 
to be represented by men known to them ; and it would be a 
check upon corruption, if any such check were needed. 

Further, the charter should prohibit to this legislature the 
exercise of any administrative or executive functions whatever. 
This has been one of the most fertile sources of corruption and 
misgovernment in the city, as it is wherever the organic law 
does not prohibit to the legislature such functions. Moreover, 
the charter should prohibit the passage of special laws, or the 
granting of particular privileges. Whatever a legislature may 
do usefully, it may do, even in a city, by general enactments, 
giving equal privileges to all. It would remain, to define the 
limits of the municipal government ; to declare, carefully, what 
belongs to the city, what to the State, and what perhaps to the 
Federal government. And here I am conscious is an undertaking 
of no little difficulty. I would begin by giving to the Governor 
the appointment of the sherifi". That officer is, properly, the 
lieutenant of the Governor, in a county. He is, properly, a part 
of the State and not of the local or municipal administration. 
He is the custodian of the peace of the county. It is his duty, 
on the order of the Governor, or without if the case is urgent, to 
suppress unlawful assemblages, to quell riots and affrays, and 
to arrest and commit to jail, if need be, those engaged in the 
disturbance of the public order. For a breach of the peace, 
crime, or misdemeanor, committed in his presence, he may 
arrest without a warrant. It shows to what an extent the 
government of the city and State of New York have fallen into 
disorder, that the sheriff was not even heard of on the day 
of the Orange riot. The Mayor surrendered to the mob ; 
and the Governor, who originally agreed with the Mayor, when 
he changed his mind took the affair into his own hands, issued 
all the orders himself, and of course, as is the custom with 
men of that kind, suffered the mob to gather in force and 
obstruct the streets for hours, during which the business and 
comfort of an important part of the city were disturbed, before 
he chose to disperse the rioters. If he had resolutely ordered 
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the police to keep the streets clear and unobstructed from 
early dawn, no mob could have collected, and the troops 
need not have fired. No one would have been killed ; but 
the infuriated Roman Catholic Irish would have been still more 
angry with the Governor than they now are. 

In preventing or quelling disturbances of the peace, the 
sheriff acts under the orders of the Governor, who is com- 
mander-in-chief in the State, and sworn to protect the peace 
and maintain order. He should, therefore, be a State officer, 
appointed by the Governor, and responsible to him. 

Over every matter which concerns the city specially of 
course the city government ought to rule. Thus the appropria- 
tions for the city government, — how can the people of the 
whole State, assembled by their delegates at Albany, know 
how much the city of New York ought to spend, or for what? 
As reasonably might the Congress at Washington assiune to 
decide upon the necessary expenses of the different State 

governments. So, too, with the corporations which exist alone 
in the city, and for the convenience of its people, such as street 
railroads and gas companies. Is it not absurd that when a 
company wants to lay rails and run cars in streets which are 
the property of the inhabitants of New York, and for which 
these have paid, the company should get a charter at Albany ? 
The streets of the city are the property of the citizens ; and if 
New York had possessed a proper charter, if the rights of its 
people had not been shamefully invaded by the State, a way 
would have been discovered long ago to make the city railroad 
companies keep in thorough repair the streets they use, if not 
all the streets ; to make the gas companies light free of charge 
the streets which they also occupy, and at will break up; and 
thus to effect an important saving to the tax-payers. 

The public schools, the police, the Fire Department, the 
Water Department, etc., would, of course, under such a charter, 
be under the charge each of a single head appointed by the 
Mayor, removable by him at his own will, and going out of 
office with him at the expiration of his term. Each head of a 
department would name his subordinates, as is the custom now 
in the Federal administration. It would belong to the Common 
Council to scrutinize their acts and accounts ; and the people 
would hold the Mayor responsible for every shortcoming. 
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Under such a system of direct responsibiKty, the Mayor's 
life would be made intolerable if the streets were dirty, if the 
schools were mismanaged, or if the police were inefficient ; 
and he might even, with such a goad as this, by and by succeed 
in abolishing in our cities the absurdity of ringing the bells 
when a fire is discovered, and even denoting, as they do in 
New York, by regulated and published signals, to the noble 
fraternity of thieves and pickpockets, where precisely a house 
Or shop is on fire. Surely nothing is more ridiculous, even in 
China, than to hire bell-ringers to point out to the idlers and 
criminals of a groat city where a fire is raging ; the fire-tele- 
graph having already informed the firemen, the only persons 
who have a right to this information, or who can usefully 
appear at a fire. 

As it is the Sta to government which would grant such or any 
city charter, it would do wisely to prohibit to the municipality 
certain things. It should, for instance, forbid it to hold real 
estate, except so far as this is needed for the public oflBces, the 
school and engine houses, the parks and pleasure-grounds. 
Markets and docks are well managed only by private hands ; 
the example of the English docks, which are owned by com- 
panies, shows that this is perfectly safe ; and the city legislature 
may always provide by general rules against their mismanage- 
ment. As to markets, no one pretends that a city ought to 
provide accommodations for the sale of dry-goods, clothing, 
flour, or molasses ; and there is no good reason why it should 
undertake this service for the venders of meat and vegetables. 
Governments have never done this work well ; and they can 
safely leave it to private enterprise, under proper and general 
sanitary regulations. 

Finally, under such a charter, decentralization might be pos- 
sible, by confiding to the citizens in subdivisions certain duties 
which experience might show could be better done thus than 
by the general administration. I am not prepared to say how 
far this might be carried ; but it is a fact that for some years 
the only clean streets in New York, at all seasons, were 
two or three which were kept clean by the private enterprise 
of their inhabitants. In Chinese cities the residents of a street 
are made to keep the peace within their bounds, and are held 
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responsible for good order ; and as our cities increase in size, 
we may discover the need of providing by decentralization for 
their better government, and, what is of extreme importance, 
for the political education of the mass of the people. 

In conclusion, it remains to ask what effect such a charter as 
has been suggested would have upon the government of a great 
city like New York. 

1. It would let in daylight. It is not improbable that at the 
first election under such a charter, the old corruptionists would 
be returned to office. It is possible that the worst demagogue in 
New York would be chosen Mayor. But what then ? He and 
his followers could scarcely steal more than the Tweed-Connolly 
gang have stolen in the last year. But they would have to rob 
in the light of day. The Council would have to make the 
appropriations publicly and after a discussion which would fix 
public attention upon the result. It might appropriate many 
millions more than were needed, but it could not do this 
secretly ; and at the next election their conduct would be 
punished, and the people, clearly instruotod by the press and 
by public speakers, and alarmed by self-interest, would surely 
put new men in office. 

2. It would do away with such expedients as the Citizens' 
Association committees, which, under the present system, stand 
between the people and good government, and serve to discour- 
age and make more helpless the good citizens. The present 
iniquitous charter of New York could not have been adopted, 
had not the manager of the Citizens' Association, Nathaniel 
Sands, at the last moment, agreed to take office under Tweed 
and Sweeney, and put the whole influence of the reform society 
which he controlled at the service of these men. Sands is Tax 
Commissioner ; his son and his assistants hold office under the 
ring ; and the city is bound hand and foot, because its most 
eminent citizens trusted Sands, instead of trusting the people. 

3. Having the prospect before them of a reform by appeal 
to the people, and being able to hold one man, the Mayor, re- 
sponsible for abuses, and a body of residents of the city, the Coun- 
cil, for extravagant appropriations, good citizens would no longer 
be tempted to lend their names, as they do now, to bolster up a 
rotten government, in the futile hope of being thus able to con- 
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trol and check corruption. At present some of the most honor- 
able citizens of New York hold office under the ring. They do so, 
undoubtedly, because they see no other way to check extrava- 
gance and misrule. But their efforts are vain ; and it is with 
them as it is in all such cases ; their character is lent to the 
ring, and serves to bolster up corrupt men and keep them in 
power ; but they have little influence themselves. It is the same 
kind of mistake which Mr. Seward made when he remained in 
President Johnson's Cabinet. He could not control the Presi- 
dent, but he ruined himself. 

4. It would give a real interest to city politics. At present 
the editors are as unable to decide upon the worthy candidates 
for the numerous elective city offices as the citizens. Most of 
the New York daily papers employ a special person, whose duty 
it is to inform the editor of the changes in city politics, to advise 
him of the character of the men nominated, and in fact to de- 
cide the course of the paper towards the municipal candidates. 
These persons are mere reporters ; not uncommonly they hold 
ofiSce under the ring ; and their chief work is to darken counsel 
by words without meaning. 

5. It would, by confining the duty of the citizen to the 
election of two persons, a Mayor and a councilman, disable the 
political jobbers, whose success depends upon their ability to 
nominate a long ticket, of men little known, and whom no 
citizen not devoted to local politics — no honest voter, that is 
to say — can hope to know much about. 

6. It would educate the people, would give the best citizens 
a lively interest in the city politics ; would make a city election 
intelligible and easily understood, not only by the humblest 
citizen, but, what is of more importance, by the conductors of 
the press, who are now either silent, because a municipal elec- 
tion in New York is a riddle to every honest man, or allow 
their papers to be used by friends of the candidates. 

7. It would restore party government in the city, and thus 
make the minority vigilant in discovering and denouncing dis- 
honesty and inefficiency, for which the majority alone would 
be responsible. 

8. It would open the door to many reforms and new ex- 
pedients in government, which now have no chance. For 
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instance, it might be found useful to try some system of minor- 
ity representation ; though, if the Council were a numerous 
body, this would hardly be necessary. 

9. It would lead the wealthy citizens to interest themselves 
in the political education of their poorer neighbors. Why, for 
instance, should not the owner of a tenement-house, in pre- 
senting his monthly or quarterly bills to the occupants, make 
out an account of so much for rent, and so much added as the 
tenant's share of the general taxation ? Such an exhibit would 
lead the inconsiderate poor to think, and to vote intelligently. 

I have endeavored to outline the only possible system under 

which (as I believe) our cities can purify their governments. 

Its sole merit is not that it will absolutely and at once cure the 

present evils, — only a political quack would venture to promise 

such a curCj — but that under it the people could have just as 

good a government as they wanted ; and that they would 

be undergoing, constantly, a course of political education. Of 

course, the political hacks, of both parties, will oppose such a 

system. Its adoption would ruin them. Unfortunately a great 

many good and honest people will also oppose it, because they 

dread the immediate result, and have little faith in the future. 

And yet it will be adopted ; because it is the only just and 

right system, and because almost every other possible device 

has been tried, and in vain. 

Charles Nordhoff. 



Art. IV. — Language and Education. 

Our American system of education is one which, on many 
accounts, we regard with a just pride. Its glory is its broad 
and democratic foundation, in the measurable instruction and 
enlightenment of the whole people, of all conditions and 
of both sexes. It rests upon a thorough and comprehen- 
sive humanity, which denies no one his rights to happi- 
ness, and seeks to advance the interests of all. The free 
public school, and the use that is made of it, Consti- 
tute the most important of our institutions. Though not 
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so perfected in its details as the common school of more 
than one older country, ours attains, upon the whole, better 
and higlier results than any other, because it is a more integral 
and harmonious part of our general polity than they of theirs; 
because the inducements to self-improvement, the rewards 
offered to intelligence, are greater here than elsewhere. But, 
fair as is tlie show it makes to those who look on from without, 
those who have most to do with its management know best its 
many and serious defects, know the amount of indifference and 
abuse, of bad attendance, bad teaching, bad superintendence it 
involves, the waste in it of effort which, if better directed, 
might produce far better fruits. Even in the oldest States, a 
groat deal of earnest thinking and skilful handling has to be con- 
st autly applied to the great machine of popular instruction, to 
koop it in motion and to improve its effectiveness ; and there are 
vast regions of our country where even the weakest and worst 
managed system of which we here know aught by experience 
would be an immense gain and blessing. We cannot wish too 
lioartily, or work too earnestly, for the success of all effort 
toward the improvement of the lowest grades of education, 
since upon them depends most directly our safety as a nation. 
We have undertaken to let our government and the constitu- 
tion of our society represent the average of virtue and intelli- 
gence in the whole community ; we cannot now abandon the 
plan, if we would ; and we ought not to flinch from it, if we 
could : but it is an undertaking fraught with danger ; we shall 
tear one another in pieces if we do not succeed in restraining 
and transmuting, by educational influences, the aggressive self- 
ishness of individuals and communities, of wider but lim- 
ited classes, and of associations. Men will strive after what 
seems to them happiness ; and to raise the ideal of individual 
happiness, to make men really love better things, is the object 
at which we are directly to aim, if we would benefit and save 
our country. 

These are truisms, perhaps ; but their importance is such 
that they cannot be too often or too persistently brought for- 
ward and urged. 

In order to help the cause of popular education, we do not 
need to take hold of it directly ; for its progress depends in no 
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small degree on that of the higher education. The whole sys- 
tem is a connected unity, and that which lifts the superior 
departments tends also to raise all the rest. Now our higher 
institutions are in no more satisfying condition than our lower ; 
they are even less fitted to bear comparison with those of other 
countries. This need not be said in a fault-finding spirit ; such 
a state of things is an unavoidable result of our history and, 
present condition of progress, and will be improved when we 
as a community are prepared for its improvement. To build 1 
up great universities out of hand among us is as impossible as \ 
to build up art galleries rivalling those of Europe ; nay, far 
more so ; since a university is an animated organism, only to 
be called into being by lively needs and sustained by living 
forces ; it cannot be constituted and then left to subsist until 
the nation shall grow up to the use of it. Our colleges and 
"universities" are possible universities in the germ ; agencies 
of great value, and doing the work which needs to be done, 
and which they have undertaken to do, in a far better manner 
than if they were to adopt the style and methods of real uni- 
versities ; some of them will by degrees expand and develop 
until they are able to assume the superior ofiice. By a univer- 
sity we mean, of course, a highest institution of learning, ac- 
cording to that ideal which is more nearly realized in Germany 
than elsewhere ; a body of eminent teachers, with such exter- 
nal apparatus, of trustees, buildings, collections, and the like, 
as is needed to give their work its highest efficiency ; teachers 
who are also investigators, actively engaged in the pm-suit of 
knowledge, for its own sake arid for the sake of its communi- 
cation to others ; men whose business is equally the increase 
and the difiusion of culture ; who represent in all departments 
of study the highest that has yet been attained, and to whom 
learners can resort, not merely to follow out a prescribed 
course, but to obtain in any given branch the most efficient 
help, the farthest advancement as preparation for independents- 
labor. This is not the English idea; the English university 
occupies essentially the same ground as our colleges, although 
not without very important difierences of grade and method ; 
its sphere is that of the gymnasium, or preparatory school ; and 
so wedded is the English mind in general to such a conception 
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of it, that even Mr. Mill, in his famous and admirable address 
at St. Andrew's, looks no higher, and would make his univer- 
sity still a mere school where youths should be carried, under 
the boyish stimulant of emulation, through a certain stereo- 
typed course of study, regarded as necessary for every well- 
educated man. There is no reason, as surely there is also no 
danger, that we should take as our models Oxford and Gam- 
bridge, as they are at present : institutions contracted in plan 
and aim, thoudi intense in ener<rv : in which the accessories 
have in great part ovcrwlielmed the essentials ; which turn out 
many fine characters, but produce hardly any great scholars ; 
among whose most conspicuous features are abuses consecrated 
by time, resources misapplied, and energy wasted upon trifles- 
It seems likely, however, that the English system of educa- 
tion will have to endure, before the end of this century, a mod- 
ification little less pervading than our own. One and the same 
force is shaking both the older fabric and the younger, the 
stronger and the weaker. This force is what we ordinarily call 
" modern science." A class of studies is crowding itself upon 
the attention of educators which but recently had hardly on 
existence. Its claim has naturally been challenged by the 
branches of knowledge which were already in possession of 
the ground, and with whose spirit its o\rn appeared to be more 
or less at variance. Thus has arisen that contest between clas- 
sical and scientific studies which isf now in lively, not to say 
violent progress. At its liveliness, or violence, no friend of edu- 
cation need feel alarm. We aivi used to seeing the desirable 
result brought about by the collision of oi>posing influences. 
If even our staid earth cannot be kept plodding her round 
about the sun except hj the discordant concord of two forces, 
whereof the one would plunge her headlong into the fiery photo- 
sphere of the central orb, the other hurry her away to the 
frigid regions of measureless space, we cannot well expect any- • 
thing better in the more jarring and ill-regulated counsels of 
men. No speedy reconciliation of views upon the matters here 
in dispute is to be looked for, if, indeed, it shall ever be 
readied. But it may be at least brought nearer, if we can 
arrive at a better understanding of the principles which are 
involved in the controversy, and upon which its settlement must 
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in part depend. There is perhaps room, without entering into 
anything like a polemical discussion, to draw out some of 
those principles and put them in a clearer light. And, since 
language has been in a manner placed on its defence by the 
extremists of the one side, who are disposed to treat with con- 
tumely its claims as an agency in education, we may profitably 
endeavor to take such a view of education on the one hand 
and of language on the other as shall show us what is the 
relation of the latter to the former, and what the place of lin- 
guistic and philological study in the general scheme of human 
training. 

Education is something essentially and exclusively human. 
There is nothing of it, there is nothing analogous with it, 
among the lower animals. These, indeed, have their powers 
gradually developed, but only by a force acting from within ; 
Nature herself is their sole instructor. The old bird does not 
teach her young ones to fly or to sing; at the utmost, she 
watches with a degree of conscious interest the growth of their 
capacities ; and the result is the same, whether they come for- 
ward in freedom under her eye, or in the confinement of cage 
and aviary. In man, too, there is a drawing out of innate \ 
powers ; no one can be made by education anything but what j 
nature has given him the capacity to become ; but it is through ^ 
the process of instruction by his fellows, of communication from 
without, of appropriation on his part, under guidance, of the 
results of others' labors. That development which among the 
less favored races of beings reaches its monotonous height in 
each individual has been in man a protracted historical pro- 
cess, a slow and painful rise from step to step, an accumulation 
to which every generation between our own and the first fathers 
of mankind has contributed its mite ; and which is still going 
on in the same way. The educated man is one who is not left 
to himself to discover and train his own powers, but is kindly 
taken by the hand and led forward to the possession of all he 
can grasp and use of the wealth garnered by his predecessors. 
The sum of this garnered wealth we call human culture ; to be- 
come endowed with it as his own individual patrimony is the 
highest privilege,. the duty, of each individual, and to put him 
in possession of it is the aim of education. Education seeks 
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to make the career of the individual an infinitely abbreviated 
epitome of that of the race, to carry him at lightning speed 
over the ground toilsomely traversed by those who came before 
him, to raise him in a few years to the height which it has cost 
them scores of centuries to attain. But the whole store of human 
culture, in all its constituent details, has long been far too vast 
for any one to think of appropriating ; the utmost that can be 
hoped for is to gain its general sum and effect, its most valuable 
results, and to be placed in apprehensive sympathy with it all, 
so as to feel its worth in one's self and to be exalted by it. 
And this virtual effect of universal knowledge, as lying within 
the reach and applicable to the uses of each man, we call indi- 
vidual culture ; it is not precisely knowledge, though founded 
on and representing knowledge; it is knowledge generalized 
and utilized ; it is the sum of the improving and enlightening 
influences exerted upon us from without. Many of its essen- 
tials are won along with but a small part of the details of 
knowledge, and even in a kind of unconscious way, through the 
training influence of our surroundings ; through the adoption 
of habits and institutions which, although we do not realize it, 
are founded on wide knowledge and long experience ; through 
cultivated manners and self-government, imposed by the usages 
of society ; through principles of morality and rules of conduct 
representing the enlightenment of conscience ; through general 
views, opinions, and beliefs, accepted upon trust, and perhaps 
never fully tested. 

The mere endowment and elevation of the individual, how- 
ever, his shaping-out (^Aushildung)^ as the Germans call it, 
though the first and most proper end of education, is not the 
only one. Culture could not even be maintained thus at the 
height it has reached ; and, like a ball sent rolling up an in- 
clined plane, the moment progress was brought fully to a stop, 
motion downward would set in. If men's energies were 
directed to the complete acquisition of all that the past has 
produced, they would be found unequal to the task, and 
retrogression, perhaps even to the dead level of savage life, — 
the state of nature, as we call it, — could not fail to be the 
result. And we owe to our successors not. merely the main- 
tenance, but also the exteusion, of the basis of individual 
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culture. We owe it to ourselves as well, since the highest 
intellectual pleasure of which man is capable is that of mental 
production, of adding to the general store of human knowledge. 
This requires that, after laying a certain wider foundation, we 
throw ourselves into some particular branch, or even some 
minute branchlet, of knowledge, advancing there as far as the 
farthest have gone, and pushing beyond them. We sacrifice 
something of our general culture in order to become specialists, 
endeavoring to repay to those who come after a part of our 
debt to those who have gone before. A certain taint of selfish- 
ness clings to him who does not follow such a course. A 
certain taint of dilettanteism also ; for he who limits himself 
to gathering up others' results, without going down to the very 
processes by which those results were won, and winning others, 
so as to know whence culture comes, and how, and, by being 
profoundly learned in one thing, to appreciate the cost and 
value of learning everywhere, can hardly lay claim to the 
possession of high culture at all. 

Moreover, there is another and a sterner reason why we may 
not devote ourselves to self improvement as our sole occupation 
in life. The lower wants of our nature are clamorous for 
satisfaction, and will not be put ofi". Men must eat and drink, 
and be clothed and housed ; and in ministeriiig to these neces- 
sities the greatly preponderating part of human labor must 
forever be engaged. The struggle for existence is severe ; 
none can live without something of that knowledge whicli is 
power ; none can live without the aid of his fellows, and with- 
out buying this aid by in his turn helping them; he must work, 
striving to give to his work the highest value. We know well, 
too, that this external incitement is necessary to our progress. 
We are not wise and pure enough to do without it. In the 
sweat of our brow we are condemned to eat our bread ; in 
the same bitter broth we have also to partake of the other 
and higher enjoyments that life brings us. The interlacings 
and reciprocal influences of the lower selfishness, which 
seeks the animal comfort of the individual, and the higher, 
which seeks his intellectual and moral advancement, or which 
seeks the welfare of others, or of the race, even at the sacrifice 
of self, are infinitely various, and intricate beyond the power 
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of philosophy to unravel. Endowed and privileged castes, 
raised above the necessity of labor, degenerate and die out. 
And those who are not consciously at work to help their fel- 
low-men fail of the very highest pleasure within men's reach, 
one that no mere intellectual gratification can pretend to rival. 

These causes exert upon education a doubly modifying effect. 
In the first place, its end is in a manner divided into two, 
connected and yet separate ; namely, general culture, and spe- 
cial culture or training : that which enriches the man himself, 
raising him up toward or to the level of his age; and that 
which, in addition, equips him for his special life-work. 
Neither can be left out of sight in shaping the general system 
or the particular course of education : it can only be made a 
question when the one shall supplant the other, — or rather, 
shall prevail over the other ; since both may and should be 
followed by us as long as we live. 

For, in the second place, the time of education is also af- 
fected. Life is divided into two parts, in one of which we are 
chiefly learners, in the other chiefly workers. First, as we 
say, we get our education, acquire our profession ; then we 
practise, put to use what we have learned. This common 
statement, it is true, exaggerates the diflerence ; for, as we 
have just seen, our whole life should be a continuous process 
of education, as it may also begin very early to be actively pro- 
ductive. There is merely a kind of polarity induced in it by 
circumstances ; preparation prevails over application at the 
former end, application over preparation at the latter. For a 
time we are borne upon the hands of others, and our every 
want supplied ; nothing but growth is expected of us ; then, 
unless we are of those unfortunates who have to grapple with 
the hard necessities of life from the very outset, the way is 
still made easy for us a little longer, while we are getting ready 
to play our independent parts in life. Thus our earlier years, 
in comparison with the later, are chiefly preparatory ; they are 
spent in laying foundations ; on the one hand, for general cul- 
ture, on the other hand, for special training. How the time is 
shared between these two purposes has to be determined by 
the circumstances and tastes of each person, and by the offered 
facilities and demands of each community. A higher standard 
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of education implies a longer period devoted to the former, and 
a superior grade of culture reached. The highest or ideal grade 
is one which should enable us to overlook the whole field of 
human knowledge, so as to understand the position and rela- 
tions of every part, to appreciate the nature and degree of its 
importance, and to sympathize with its progress. But, besides 
that this ideal grade is attainable by none save the strongest 
and most gifted natures, such approach to it as is within each 
one's power can only be the result of a whole life of training 
under the most favoring circumstances ; and we have, more- 
over, deliberately to sacrifice a part of it in favor of our life- 
work, only being careful to cast our youthful studies in such a 
form as shall best lead the way to our obtaining thereafter 
whatever our capacities and our situation in life shall put 
within our reach. And this necessity of making a selection 
and laying a foundation, of getting ready for what is to be done 
later, is the circumstance that gives to education in its nar- 
rower sense, to school instruction, its " disciplinary " character. 
Upon this point we must dwell a little / for discipline is a 
word with which not a little conjuring is done nowadays by 
men who fail to understand fully what it means. It is often 
spoken or written of as if it were itself an end, or at least the 
means to an end ; as if it were something quite unconnected 
with the acquisition of valuable knowledge ; as if the acquisi- 
tion of certain kinds of knowledge always gave discipline, 
while that of other kinds did not ; and so on. Now, properly 
speaking, culture and training are the only ends, and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge the only means to them, while the posi- 
tion of discipline is rather that of a method. The essence of 
discipline is simply preparation ; that is a disciplinary study 
which duly leads the way to something that is to come after. 
He who sets up discipline and knowledge as opposed to and 
excluding each other wholly misapprehends their mutual rela- 
tions, and casts the advantage into the hands of his adver- 
saries. In reality, the connection and interdependence of the 
two are complete. No discipline without valuable knowledge 
acquired ; all valuable knowledge available for discipline ; the 
discipline in proportion to the amount and value of the knowl- 
edge acquired : these are fundamental truths in the theory of 
education. 
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Only, of course, the degree of value of any given knowledge 
is not absolute, but relative. One kind of knowledge is worth 
more to men in general ; another to a particular learner, in 
view of his natural disposition, his past studies, or his plans 
for the future ; one kind is worth more than another at a cer- 
tain stage of education ; one kind should be taught in a certain 
manner and extent, another in another. The disciplinary 
method implies that the instructor, viewing the whole body of 
knowledge, in its connections and applications, will bring be- 
fore his pupil's mind the right kind, at the right time, to secure 
the best result in the end. 

Equally, of course, the method can never be carried out in 
ideal perfection. It involves an amount of study of the wants 
of each particular scholar which is but rarely practicable, au 
amount of skill and foresight which human instructors can- 
not attain. It is most nearly realized, perhaps, in the case of 
the young prince, born to rule a kingdom, for whom the best 
masters in every department can be engaged and changed, un- 
der the direction of some wise manager, whose whole mind is 
devoted to the task. Yet, even here, the gravest errors and 
failures are more than possible ; and, in less favorable condi- 
tions, the degree of success is liable to be proportionately less. 
Our general systems of instruction, by classes, with established 
courses, are at their best only hit-or-miss afiFairs. Many a 
pupil is spoiled, as scholar and as man, whom a difiFerent treat- 
ment would have saved. And hardly one grows up to emi- 
nence, or even to moderate success, who has not to look back 
with regret to labor misdirected, and time lost by being hon- 
estly and diligently misspent. This in no wise constitutes a 
condemnation of our system ; it is simply a result of the im- 
perfection of human endeavor, and irremediable. There is no 
wisdom at command to render it otherwise ; the lessons of ex- 
perience are as costly as they are valuable. But a recognition 
of the fact should save us from excessive faith in any given 
system, or from the adoption and maintenance of a single rigid 
system, to be imposed upon all learners. The field of univer- 
sal knowledge, as compared with the capacity of the individual 
learner, is infinite ; and not all minds need reap the essentials 
of culture off the same part of it. We should not be too dis- 
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trustful of consulting the taste of a pupil, because it may lead 
him to pass by unheeded something of which we know and feel 
the value. 

For, sooner or later in the process even of general education, 
the pupil himself has to be taken into the counsels of those who 
direct his course. The young child, indeed, can be set at what 
you will, and kept to his task, however disagreeable it may be, 
by pains and penalties ; the old-fashioned motive-power of the 
rod and ferule has made many a good scholar and true lover 
of learning, although the ideal educator is one who, without 
swerving from his disciplinary course, yet contrives to make it 
all the way alluring. But this childish method of compulsion 
cannot be kept up to the end of school training, lest the great 
object aimed at be endangered or lost. That education is a 
failure which is felt throughout, or mainly, as drudgery, for all 
efiFort to acquire will cease when the pressure of constraint is 
removed ; and this is a result of all others to be deplored ; noth- 
ing that leads to such a catastrophe has any right to be called 
disciplinary. It may be made a question in each particular 
case how soon and how far the pupil's disposition shall be hu- 
mored. No doubt there is often the highest and best discipline 
in good hard drudgery, in crushing out or transforming a de- 
cided liking or disliking, when the character under treatment 
is of a temper to bear such forcing ; and there is always a due 
medium between a facile giving way to indolence or idle pref- 
erence and a wise yielding to the natural bent. But no one 
should be managed as if he were going to be forever in the 
hands of tutors and governors, and could be made to do what 
they willed till the end of life ; when he undertakes the care of 
himself, he must be ready for it, not merely as having learned 
to apply his powers, but as having felt the reward and enjoy- 
ment that comes from their application. If he is to be a man 
of culture, he must quit school and go forth to his life-work 
with a generous capital of valuable knowledge of which he 
feels the value, informed of the sources of knowledge and 
trained in the ways in which it has been and is to be won, real- 
izing in some measure what there is in the world worth know- 
ing, and craving to know it. Then, indeed, the process of a 
life-long education has been properly begun, and may be trusted 
to go on by itself to the end. 
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Our yiew of education, it will be noticed, excludes the ele- 
ment of intellectual gymnastics, of exercise for the m^re sake 
of exercise, with indiflFerence to the value of the subject-mat- 
ter, or with preference (as some would even have it) for that 
which is and must ever continue to be unpractical and useless. 
No worse error, surely, can be committed than that of founding 
education upon such mock work ; it is a running completely 
into the ground (to use a phrase more expressive, perhaps, 
than elegant) of the true disciplinary idea, that we are, in the 
season of preparation, to acquire knowledge in view of its pro- 
spective rather than of its immediate value. The human mind 
is not a mill which is going to grind grain famously by and by 
if you practise it in grinding gravel-stones now ; it can do no 
real work upon anything but realities ; it must acquire in 
order to produce ; it can only give out of such as is put into it. 
It is a storehouse as well, which a disciplinary education fills 
systematically and carefully, blocking up none of the entrances 
or passageways by crowding, packing at the bottom those 
things which should go lowest that others may rest upon them, 
setting everything in connection with its proper belongings, and 
leaving always more room, instead of less, because the recep- 
tacle, if rightly treated, is indefinitely extensible in every 
direction ; because, if the foundation be made broad and firm 
enough, we may build securely up to heaven. The rooms 
should not be filled with rubbish, to lie neglected or to be 
turned out again ; time and space are both too precious for 
that. Nor must too much even of valuable material be carted 
in in bulk, to be left unarranged, and at last, perhaps, to fall 
into hopeless and choking confusion. But most of all, it is 
not to be filled up with frames and shapes, having the show of 
solidity but not its substance, and whose hoUowness shall some 
time lead to the disorder and downfall of what is stored about 
and upon them. Of the various kinds of cram, by far the 
worst is that which crowds in prematurely the derived results 
of learning, inferences and beliefs, systems and general truths. 
This is the strong meat that must not be set before babes. The 
young mind has a wonderful appetite for bare facts, and not an 
unhealthy one, since its power of digestion is equally wonder- 
ful. It pushes its inquiries eagerly in every direction ; its ever- 
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repeated demand is, " What is that ? " and if it shows signs 
of a deeper curiosity by also asking " Why ? " it is satisfied 
with the most superficial explanation, while it hurries on to 
new information. It is content to take everything in the form 
of facts, .while the older and more trained intellect craves to 
see the reason and the bearings, and is averse to receiving 
aught that it cannot set in connection with truths already 
stored, or bring under categories already established. 

To teach first, therefore, facts, items of positive knowledge, 
and then lead the mind on by degrees to their connections and 
relations, to generalizations and inferences, is the method that 
nature prescribes for imparting knowledge ; and it is also the 
truly disciplinary method. It is a copy of that by which the 
highest results of knowledge have been gained, and it prepares 
both for appreciating and for adding to those results. The 
whole body of culture, in every department, is founded upon 
facts ; they are the necessary mental pabulum by whose diges- 
tion is to be worked out in every mind, as it has been worked 
out in the history of the race, the complete organic structure of 
wisdom and culture. Those who jeer at " barren facts " as 
means of education speak without book. Every fact, of what- 
ever kind, is in itself, indeed, a barren thing ; its relations and 
consequences make it fruitful, but these are o^ly to be reached 
after it is learned. For instance, we teach our children, in the 
way of discipline, to conjugate a Latin verb : what drier and 
more unattractive fact can be put before the mind of the young 
pupil than that a certain people of whom he knows nothing, at 
a time in the past of which he can form no conception, said 
amo when they wished to express what we express by / love ? 
It is only the instructor who knows that the drudgery of acquir- 
ing such facts will be rewarded, by and by, by the results they 
will yield. The same is true of the multiplication-taible, of the 
items of historical and geographical knowledge, of points of 
structure in plants and animals, of the details of constitution 
and properties in the substances about us. The mere piling in 
of knowledge, without making it lead on to something more 
and different, is as useless for discipline in any one of these 
departments as in the others. We do not, because the Latin 
verb is a valuable means of discipline, follow it up with the 
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Hungarian verb, the Basque, the Choctaw, although in itself, 
for an exercise in mental gymnastics, each of these last is as 
valuable as the first. We should as soon think, when the child 
has mastered the pothooks and hangers which are to train his 
hand duly for the formation of English letters, of proceeding 
to teach him the elements of the Arabic and Chinese alphabets, 
instead of carrying him on to English writing. If the time 
given to education were to be spent in training the intellect to 
perform certain processes deftly, without regard to the mate- 
rials it dealt with, men would be turned out to the duties of 
life wholly unfitted to cope with them. You cannot put the 
judgment in position to act, without informing the mind ; give 
it upon any subject facts enough, duly arranged, and it will, 
with such force of insight as it naturally possesses, see their 
relations and draw the conclusions they suggest ; teach it not to 
try to act without the utmost possible collection and arrange- 
ment of its facts, and you have given it the most valuable 
lesson it can receive. We know and acknowledge in practice 
that the judgment is competent to deal only with matters in 
which it is well versed ; that is to say, where it knows thor- 
oughly the facts involved and their relations, and is used to 
combining them. The greatest scholar is comparatively weak 
off his own ground, and, knowing his weakness, is modest and 
timid ; it is only the sciolist who, having obtained a smattering 
of knowledge in one or two departments, fancies himself capa- 
ble of rendering a valuable opinion upon any point that can be 
brought before him. Our ordinary courses of education, in- 
cluding a variety of subjects and winding up with a degree and 
an exhibition, are too apt to be regarded as finishing instead of 
merely inceptive and introductory processes ; the graduate feels 
that he has been disciplined, that his judgment has been once 
for all trained, and may now be trusted to act as it should : and 
hence the crudity and emptiness — the vealiness, if we may be 
permitted the word — of commencement oratory in general ; 
hence, and from other like causes, that flood of talk beyond 
knowledge with which we, of all communities in the world, 
perhaps, are most mercilessly deluged. To counteract the 
tendencies that bring about this state of things, to teach 
the modesty and reserve of true scholarship, to keep alive 
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the youthful craving for facts, to repress the adult tendency 
to form opinions by examining and comparing other opinions, 
should be among the most cherished aims of an education that 
pretends to be disciplinary. The necessity and the art of thor- 
ough and independent investigation, what are the sources of 
knowledge and how they are to be consulted and used, and that 
in more than one department, — if the pupil's training has not 
taught him these, it is a failure. Nothing else can give a real 
possession of truth. For most of what wo hold we are obliged 
to rely upon the authority of others ; it is out of our power 
even to review the processes by which it has been developed 
from its ultimate sources ; but a part of it we must have thus 
tested, and we must feel ourselves capable of testing the rest, 
or none of it is our own. 

To make anything less than the whole existing and acces- 
sible body of human knowledge the groundwork of education, 
taken in the largest sense, is wholly inadmissible. All that 
we have received it is our duty to maintain and augment. 
Every part of it is valuable, capable of conversion to the uses 
of discipline and of leading to individual culture. Nothing 
that men know is so bare and dull that it does not deserve to 
be kept in mind, extended, and placed in new relations, and 
that it may not be made productive of valuable fruit. To ask 
what knowledge is disciplinary is the question of ignorance. 
The true question to ask is, What kind of discipline does any 
given knowledge afiFord, to what does it conduct, what prepara- 
tion does it itself need in order to be brought profitably into the 
scheme of education, and what is its value for that general cul- 
ture which should be the universal possession, or for any one of 
the departments of special training which have to be shared 
out among different individuals and classes? 

In the light of these considerations, we are prepared for 
looking to see what part the study of languages and of Ian 
guage is entitled to bear in our systems of education. 

And we have first to notice that the acquisition of language 
is the primary and fimdamental step in education. We learn 
our language, as truly as we learn mathematics or geography ; 
appropriating, by both processes alike, results wrought out by 
the labors of unnumbered generations. The power of speech 
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is a human capacity, distinctive and indefeasible, like the ca- 
pacity of art, or the power to devise and use instruments, with 
both of which, indeed, it stands in essential connection ; but 
every language that exists or has existed is a constituent part 
of human culture, an institution, gradually wrought out under 
the pressure of human wants and human circumstances ; into 
its development have been absorbed the slowly gathered fruits 
of men's thought and experience, not less than into the de- 
velopment of the arts and sciences, only in a more intimate 
and unconscious manner. It started from rude and humble 
beginnings, as the simple satisfaction of a social impulse, the 
desire of men to communicate with one another ; just as the 
child, when he begins to talk, thinks only of conversing with 
those about him respecting the petty aflfairs of his childish- 
world, and does not dream that he is at the same time equip- 
ping his mind ^and soul with an instrument which will enable 
them to grapple with all the problems of the universe. We do 
not easily believe that the speech we learn is something made 
by our predecessors for our benefit, because we are clearly con- 
scious of our own little power over it, to extend, alter, or amend 
it. But this is simply the token and eflect of the infinite little- 
ness of our individual activity, as compared with the mass of 
all that has been done and is doing by others ; the insignifi- 
cance of each of our predecessors was like our own ; but the 
sum of the infinite series of infinitesimals is the substantial 
product, language. We are ourselves a part of the force that 
is altering our present speech, and adapting it to the purposes 
of our successors, and there is no other force whatever in action 
to that end. He who should come out upon the arena of the 
nineteenth century equipped only with the English of the 
eleventh, would be as awkward and helpless as he who should 
enter into modern battle in the iron panoply of the same period, 
with lance in rest, and battle-axe slung at saddle-bow ; and our 
own English will be in the same manner, if not in the same 
degree, unequal to the needs of the intellectual combatant of 
eight hundred years hence. And if during the last period no . 
influence has been exercised upon the language which did not 
proceed from its speakers, so neither in the preceding period, 
nor in the one before that, and so on, until the very beginning 
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is reached. There is not an item in the whole of human speech 
which these forces are not demonstrably capable of having pro- 
duced ; not an item which the enlightened student of language 
feels compelled, or impelled, to ascribe to any other force. 

It was necessary to insist at greater length upon this point, 
because there exists even in cultivated opinion so much confu- 
sion and error in regard to it. Many fail to distinguish between 
language as an endowment of human nature, or the power to 
speak, and language as a developed product and result of this 
endowment, or the body of words and phrases constituting a 
given speech. Language is far enough from being reason, or 
mind, or thought ; it is simply an acquired instrumentality 
without which all these are comparatively impotent, ineffective, 
and unmanageable gifts. Its acquisition has been one of the 
very earliest steps in the progress of humanity, and one uni- 
versally taken, as universally as the production of at least rude 
tools and weapons, of articles of dress and means of shelter. 
No human tribe or race has ever been met with which had not 
been since time immemorial in the traditional possession of as 
much as this, although many a one has rested with this, and 
advanced no further. 

The part, then, which language plays in the development of 
each individual is a reflex of that which it has played in the 
development of the race. It is the beginning and foundation 
of everything else. It is our introduction to the macrocosmos 
and the microcosmoSy the world without us and the world 
within us. Life and its surroundings are present before the 
sense of the young child now as before that of the earliest 
speechless human beings ; but they are a bewildering phantas- 
magoria, into the understanding of which he has to work him- 
self, as they did. In all the exercises of his nascent powers, 
he is led on and assisted by his fellows, mainly in and through 
language. With words are taught distinctions, classifications, 
abstractions, relations ; through them, observation is directed 
to the matters most calling for attention ; through them con- 
sciousness is awakened and exercised, and the reasoning pow- 
ers are trained ; and he who has only learned to talk has fairly 
begun his education, outer and inner. 

While thus the first instalment of our indebtedness for cul- 
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ture to the past and the present, language is the principal 
means of all the rest. It puts us in communication with our 
fellows, and makes our growth an integral part of that of the 
race, stretching our individual littleness into the larger dimen- 
sions of collective human nature. Almost all that is done for 
us by others, outside the narrow circle with which we come in 
personal contact, almost all, indeed, which is done within that 
circle itself, is done through language. And the same instru- 
mentality, of course, is to serve us in the exercising of our 
influence upon others. The work we do for our contemporar 
ries and our successors has to be performed, in great part, in 
and through language. Our receiving and our giving take 
place by one channel. 

All this, however, may seem to have but little bearing upon 
the subject of education in the narrower sense of school work, 
of preparation made under instructors for the work of life. 
Of course, it will be said, every one must learn his own mother- 
tongue, as the fomidation upon which everything else is to be 
built ; there can be no question as to the necessity of the dis- 
cipline which its acquisition brings ; but it comes by a kind of 
natural and unconscious process ; it is very different from what 
is won by direct study. The objection is not altogether well 
founded. We are not prepared to inquire what the study of 
foreign languages is to do for us, until we have seen clearly 
what our own is worth to us, and how ; for the learning of a 
foreign tongue is but the repetition, under other circumstances, 
of the learning of our own ; and what fruit the one yields is of 
the same kind with that derived from the other. Great as is 
the difference of the two cases (consisting chiefly in the fact 
that that training of the consciousness and reasoning powers 
which is involved in learning to speak at all is done once for 
all, in the main, and does not admit of being repeated), it is 
one of degree and circumstance only. One language is in 
itself as much extraneous to our mental acts as another. As a 
part of acquired and acquirable culture, our speech is deter- 
mined by the particular advantages which we enjoy. With a 
change of surroundings during childhood, we should have made 
French, or Turkish, or Chinese, or Dakota, our " mother- 
tongue," and looked upon English as the strange jargon which 
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we must acquire artificially. We may even now, if we choose, 
and if our present habits of thought and of articulation are not 
too firmly fixed upon us, make ourselves so at home in any one 
of the tongues just mentioned, that it shall become to us more 
native than English. There can be, therefore, no peculiar and 
magical effect derived from the addition to the body of signs 
for thought with which we are already familiar of another body 
of signs, used now or in the past by some other community ; 
it is simply a continuing and supplementing of the possession 
we already enjoy, — wealth added to wealth. 

How far it is desirable or necessary thus to continue and 
supplement one's natively acquired possession will naturally 
depend, in no small measure, upon the amount of wealth 
gained with the latter. The Polynesian or African, for exam- 
ple, who should wish to rise to the level of the best culture of 
the day, could climb but a very little way by the help of his 
own dialect. When this had done its utmost for him, he would, 
though raised greatly above what he could have been without 
it, still be far down in the scale of human development, and 
with a sadly limited space for further growth opened to him. Let 
him add English to his possessions, and. his horizon would be 
inconceivably expanded ; his way would be clear to more than 
he could ever hope to gain, though he devoted to study all the 
energies of a long life. What was thus made accessible to 
him by a secondary process, by education in the narrower 
sense, is made accessible to us by a first process, the natural 
learning of our mother-tongue. All that English could do for 
him it can do for us. It were vain to deny that true and 
high culture is within reach of him who rightly studies the 
English language alone, knowing naught of any other. TSIoje 
of the fruits of knowledge are deposited in it and in its liter- 
ature than one man can make his own. History affords at 
least one illustrious example, within our own near view, of a 
people that has risen to the loftiest pinnacle of culture with no 
aid from linguistic or philological study : it is the Greek peo- 
ple. The elements, the undeveloped germs of the Greek civil- 
ization, did indeed in part come from foreign sources : but they 
did not come through literature ; they were gained by personal 
intercourse. To the true Greek, from the beginning to the 
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end of Grecian history, every tongue save his own was barbar- 
ous, and unworthy of his attention ; he learned such, if he 
learned them at all, only for the simplest and most practical 
ends of communication with their speakers. No trace of Latin^ 
or Hebrew, or Egyptian, or Assyrian, or Sanskrit, or Chinese 
was to be found in the curriculum of the Athenian student^ 
though dim intimations of valuable knowledge reached by 
some of those nations, of noble works produced by them, had 
reached his ear. What the ancient Greek could do, let it not 
be said that the modern speaker of English, with a tongue into 
which have been poured the treasures of all literature and sci- 
ence, from every part of the world, and from times fer beyond 
the dawn of Grecian history, cannot accomplish. 

We must be careful, however, not to hurry from this to the 
conclusion that there is no longer good ground for our studying 
any language save our own. We have, rather, only to draw 
one or two negative inferences. In the first place, that we 
must not contemn the man who knows no' other language than 
his own as lacking the essentials of culture, since he may hare 
derived from his English what is an equivalent, or more than 
an equivalent, for all the strange tongues we have at command. 
In the second place, that our inducement to study Latin and 
Greek, or any other such tongue, is very diflerent from that 
which should lead our imagined Polynesian or African to study 
English. At the revival of letters, indeed, the classical 
tongues stood toward those of modern Europe in something 
such a position as one of the latter now to the Polynesian or 
African dialects ; they contained the treasures of knowledge 
and culture, which were only attainable through them; hence, 
they were the almost exclusive means of discipline ; to study 
them was to learn what was known, and to lay the necessary 
foundation for further productiveness in every department. 
The process of change from that condition of things to the 
present, when the best and most cultivated modem languages 
are far richer in collected wealth than ever was either the 
Greek or the Latin, has been a gradual one, accompanying the 
slow transfusion of the old knowledge into new forms, and its 
increase by the results of the best thought, the deepest wis- 
dom, and the most penetrating investigation of the past six or 
eight centuries. 
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The reasons why we may not imitate the ancient Greek con- 
tempt and neglect of foreign tongues are many and various, 
and suflBciently evident. In brief, our culture has a far wider 
and stronger basis than that of the Greek, including numerous 
departments of knowledge of which he had no conception ; 
history, and antiquity, and literature, and language itself, are 
subjects of study to us in a sense altogether diflFerent from what 
they were to any ancient people ; we have learned, moreover, 
that the roundabout course, through other tongues, to the com- 
prehension and mastery of our own, is the shortest ; and we 
recognize other communities besides ourselves as engaged in 
the same rapid career of advancement of knowledge, and con- 
stantly setting us lessons which we cannot afiFord to leave un- 
read. 

Of these reasons, the last is the most obvious and elemen- 
tary. Language is primarily a means of communication ; and 
as the possession of our native tongue gives us access to other 
minds, so the acquisition of more languages widens our sphere 
of intercourse, lays open additional sources of enlightenment, 
and increases the number of our instructors. Even were it 
possible that everything valuable that was produced abroad 
should find its way into English, it would yet be more promptly 
and better studied in the form in which it originally appeared. 
No one can claim to have ready access to the fountains of 
knowledge nowadays who has it only by the channel of his 
native speech. 

The important bearing of the study of foreign languages 
and literatures upon that of our own is also universally recog- 
nized. It has become a trite remark, that no one knows his 
own tongue who knows no other beside it. Our native language 
is too much a matter of unreflective habit with us for us to be 
able to set it in the full light of an objective study. Some- 
thing of the same difiiculty is felt in relation also to our native 
literature ; we hardly know what it is and what it is worth, 
until we come to compare it with another. No doubt this diflS- 
culty admits of being measurably removed by other means; 
but the easiest and most eflective means is philological study. 
This supplies us the needed ground of comparison, and brings 
characteristic qualities to our conscious apprehension ; nothing 
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else so develops the faculty of literary criticism, and leads to 
that skilled and artistic handling of our mother-tongue which 
is the highest adornment of a natural aptitude, and is able 
even in no small degree to supply the place of this. He whose 
object it is to wield eflFectively the resources of his own vernac- 
ular can account no time lost which he spends, under proper 
direction, in the acquisition of other tongues. Nothing else, 
again, so trains the capacity to penetrate into the minds and 
hearts of men, to read aright the records of their opinion and 
action, to get oflF one's own point of view and see and estimate 
things as others see them. Those who would understand and 
influence their fellows, those who deal with dogma and prece- 
dent, with the interpretation and application of principles that 
affect man most nearly, must give themselves to studies of 
which philology is a chief means and aid. 
V When it comes, however, to the question of deeper investi- 
gations into human history, in all its branches, then the neces- 
sity of a philology that reaches far beyond the boundaries of 
English becomes at every turn most clearly apparent. No 
part of our modern culture — language, literature, or anything 
else — has its roots in itself, or is to be comprehended without 
following it up through the records of its former phases. The 
study of history, as accessible especially in languages and lit- 
eratures (in a far less degree in art and antiquities), has 
become one of the principal divisions of human labor. No 
small part of our most precious knowledge has been won in it, 
and has been deposited in our own tongue, even entering to a 
certain extent into that unconscious culture which we gain we 
hardly know whence or how. But while its results are thus 
accessible even in English, so far as may serve the purposes of 
general culture to one whose special activity is to be exerted 
in a different direction, that kind of thorough mastery which 
has been described above as needed to make knowledge disci- 
plinary is not to be won in this manner. How tame and life- 
less, for example, is his apprehension of the history of English 
words who looks out their etymologies in a dictionary, however 
skilfully constructed, compared with his who reads it in the 
documents in which it is contained! Again, the general truths 
of linguistic science, having been once wrought out by the 
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study and comparison of many tongues, are capable of being 
so distinctly stated, and so clearly illustrated out of the re- 
sources of English, as to be made patent to the sense of every 
intelligent and well-instructed English scholar ; yet only he 
can be said to have fully mastered them who can bring to them 
independent and varied illustration from the same data which 
led to their establishment. And the case is the same with all 
the elements that make up our civilization ; while there is a 
primitive darkness into which we cannot follow them, they 
have a long history of development which must be read where 
it is found written, in the records of the many races through 
whose hands they have passed on their way to us. The work 
is far from being yet completely done ; an inexhaustible mass 
of materials still remains to be explored and elaborated ; and 
men have to be trained for the task, not less than for the inves- 
tigation of material nature. 

These are, in brief and imperfect statement, the leading prin- 
ciples by which is to be tested the value of philology in general, 
and of each particular language, as a means of education. And 
first, as regards the languages most nearly allied with our own 
in character and circumstances, namely, those of modern Eu- 
rope, it is to be noted that they are especially our resort as 
sources of positive knowledge. Yet with certain of them, 
notably the French and the German, our connections are of 
the higher and more philosophical as well as of the lower and 
more practical character. Some of our prominent branches of 
thought have to be followed up to their roots in the French and 
German literatures. These, too, are by their beauties and 
peculiarities fitted to furnish the ground of comparative literary 
study ; and the same advantage is possessed by the structure 
and usages of the languages themselves, — an advantage height- 
ened by the historical relation they sustain to English. Had we 
nothing else with yet stronger recommendations to apply tb, 
the German and French, especially the former, would answer 
to us all the essential disciplinary purposes of philological 
study; as, indeed, to many they are and must be made to 
answer those purposes. As the case stands, they are among 
the indispensable parts of a disciplinary education ; he who 
quits school and enters upon the active work of life without 
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mastering either or both of them camiot claim to have enjoyed 
the benefit of a liberal training. 

The other modern languages stand oflF around these in ever 
more distant circles of relation to our education ; some chal- 
lenging a place almost as near ; others interesting only the 
special student of literatures, the professed philologist ; yet 
others, only the special student of languages, the scientific lin- 
guist. Each, in its own manner and degree, is worthy to be 
studied ; each has its own contribution to make to that wider 
foundation of valuable knowledge on which is to be built up 
the higher culture of the future. 

So also with the ancient languages, the extant records of the 
men of olden time. There is no fragment of such record, 
from whatever part or period of the world, which has not its 
claim upon the attention of the present age. And that the 
claim is recognized is fully attested by the acute and successful 
attempts which this century has seen made upon the secrets of 
lost tongues and long-buried monuments. The Egyptian, the 
Persian, the Ninevitic remains are but the most conspicuous 
among the many trophies won by the scholarly zeal of our 
time. A host of languages are now regularly professed in 
the highest institutions of learning which our ancestors either 
knew naught of ,or regarded with something of the contempt- 
uous feeling of the Greeks toward theljarbarians. These, too, 
have their various positions of importance, according to their 
intrinsic value, or the relations they sustain to our interests. 
Some, like the Egyptian and Zend, have come down as .frag- 
ments merely, casting light upon ancient and perished civUizar- 
tions, or illustrating the interconnections of races. Some, 
though possessing abundant and valuable literatures, are with- 
drawn from our sympathies by their peculiarity of structiure, 
and the isolation of the culture they represent. Such is the Chi 
nese ; to the merits and claims of which, however, we are at 
present far from doing justice. Yet others, in place almost 
equally remote, are brought near by ties of another kind. Such 
is the Sanskrit, which, on the score of its literature, its institu- 
tions, the people speaking it, is hardly more to us than Chi- 
nese ; but which has over the latter an immense prepon- 
derance as being of our own kith and kin, and also the most 
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Salamis, we shall hardly escape concluding its absolute pre- 
eminence, as the superior conduct of Themistocles in that fight; 
for each one, if he set his own native speech first, will rank the 
Greek as clearly second. Between the classical tongues and 
the English, once more, there exists a direct affiliation. What 
part of our stores of word and phrase comes directly from the 
French comes ultimately from the Latin ; and, in our resort to 
the sources, we cannot stop short of the Latin. Another part 
comes directly from this language and from the Greek ; and to 
the same fountains we habitually resort for the satisfaction of 
our daily arising needs of expression. The thorough student 
of English speech, not less than of English literature and insti- 
tutions, must go to Greek and Latin for much of his most 
valuable material. 

These are matters too familiar to have required to be touched 
upon otherwise than lightly. But, great as is their consequence, 
they do not entirely explain the position given to the classics 
in our general scheme of disciplinary education. One or two 
circumstances of a more adventitious character exercise an 
influence in the same direction. Thus, in the first place, ever 
since the revival of letters, a considerable share of the best 
human efibrt has been given to study of the classics ; to their elu- 
cidation has been devoted, with lavish expenditure of time and 
labor, ability of the highest order, acuteness the most penetrat- 
ing, critical judgment the most sound and mature. An im- 
mense store of the results of human thought is deposited in 
the literature bearing upon them. Every item of classic lore 
has been so turned over and over, placed in so many lights and 
reflected in so many minds, that it is, so to speak, instinct with 
culture. Culture breeds culture ; the bare items of knowledge 
become efficiently cultivating when superior minds have set 
them in order, combined them, and shown to what they lead. 
The fruits of this extreme elaboration are visible in every part of 
the classic field. No other tongues have had their phenomena 
and laws so exhaustively exhibited ; nowhere has the whole 
life of an ancient people been so laid open to view, in its grand 
outlines and its minute details. Hence, all students of an- 
tiquity have gone to school to classical philology in order to 
learu how to investigate the past ; how, shaking ofi" the cling- 
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pass and unique character of the literature, and the real 
remoteness of both language and race from ours, have helped 
to bring about this result. 

We come finally to consider the two classical languages. 
Here we have not to cast about to discover their peculiar 
claims upon us ; in nearly every department of value of which 
we have taken note, they stand incontestably first. Thus, 
especially, in regard to that most significant item of all, the 
history of our culture. In Greece and Rome are the beginnings 
of nearly all that we most value. They are like the twin lakes 
ill which the Nile has its origin ; the mountain torrents which 
centre in these, to issue in that majestic stream, are by com- 
parison hardly worth our attention. Our art, science, history, 
philosophy, poetry, — even, as has just been shown, our relig- 
ion, — take their start there. There is, as it were, the very 
heart of the great past, whose secrets are unlocked by language. 

This is the firm and indestructible foundation of the ex- 
traordinary importance attaching to the study of the classical 
tongues. Nothing that may arise hereafter can interfere with 
it ; Greek and Latin, and the antiquity they depict, must con- 
tinue the sources of knowledge as to the beginnings of history, 
and be studied as long as history is studied. 

But they have also other advantages, which enhance their 
title to prominence in education. The Greeks and Romaiis 
are, in their intensity of action and influence, the two most 
wonderful communities which history exhibits. Their litera- 
tures, in nearly every department, ofler unsurpassed, if not 
unequalled, models of composition, where vigor of thought, 
fertility of fancy, and elegance of form are present in equal 
proportion. And as regards the languages themselves, while 
we would avoid any controversy touching the relative merits, 
considered as instruments of human thought, of these and of 
the most highly cultivated modern tongues, we may at least 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that the former, the 
Greek especially, are the most perfect known specimens of the 
synthetic type of speech, — a type through which our own Eng- 
lish has passed, on its way to its present condition. Indeed, 
if we take the suflrages of the great scholars of the world as 
those of the Greek generals were taken after the battle of 
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Salamis, we shall hardly escape concluding its absolute pre- 
eminence, as the superior conduct of Themistocles in that fight; 
for each one, if he set his own native speech first, will rank the 
Greek as clearly second. Between the classical tongues and 
the English, once more, there exists a direct affiliation. What 
part of our stores of word and phrase comes directly from the 
French comes ultimately from the Latin ; and, in our resort to 
the sources, we cannot stop short of the Latin. Another part 
comes directly from this language and from the Greek ; and to 
the same fountains we habitually resort for the satisfaction of 
our daily arising needs of expression. The thorough student 
of English speech, not less than of English literature and insti- 
tutions, must go to Greek and Latin for much of his most 
valuable material. 

These are matters too familiar to have required to be touched 
upon otherwise than lightly. But, great as is their consequence, 
they do not entirely explain the position given to the classics 
in our general scheme of disciplinary education. One or two 
circumstances of a more adventitious character exercise an 
influence in the same direction. Thus, in the first place, ever 
since the revival of letters, a considerable share of the best 
human efibrt has been given to study of the classics ; to their elu- 
cidation has been devoted, with lavish expenditure of time and 
labor, ability of the highest order, acuteness the most penetrat- 
ing, critical judgment the most sound and mature. An im- 
mense store of the results of human thought is deposited in 
the literature bearing upon them. Every item of classic lore 
has been so turned over and over, placed in so many lights and 
reflected in so many minds, that it is, so to speak, instinct with 
culture. Culture breeds culture ; the bare items of knowledge 
become efficiently cultivating when superior minds have set 
them in order, combined them, and shown to what they lead. 
The fruits of this extreme elaboration are visible in every part of 
the classic field. No other tongues have had their phenomena 
and laws so exhaustively exhibited ; nowhere has the whole 
life of an ancient people been so laid open to view, in its grand 
outlines and its minute details. Hence, all students of an- 
tiquity have gone to school to classical philology in order to 
learn how to investigate the past ; how, shaking off the cling- 
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ing prejudices of their modern education, to live with long-gone 
races as if of them. In this respect, also, the classics are the 
training-ground of history. 

In the second place, there is another way in which culture 
has tended to breed its like. Classic study still inherits a little 
of the feeling of times when it was the exclusive means of a 
liberal education, when only he who knew Latin and Greek 
knew anything, and he was most truly learned and cultivated 
who knew most of them. Classical scholars were long the sole 
body of educated men ; and they yet constitute the most influ- 
ential and powerful guild of the educated, with perhaps an ink- 
ling of a disposition to look down unduly upon those who have 
not been initiated into their body, and do not know their pass- 
words. In the general opinion, a man is more set down by^ 
inability to understand a classical allusion, or directly appre- 
ciate the force of a new word from the Latin, than by a betrayal 
of ignorance on many a topic of more essential consequence. 
Now it is indeed a matter of great moment to be in intellectual 
sympathy with those whom we admire, to meet them on com- 
mon ground, discuss common subjects with them, and fully 
appreciate what interests them. And from this sympathy is 
derived a perfectly legitimate enhancement of the worth of 
classical study ; only one that is liable to be exaggerated, and 
perverted to the service of narrow-mindedness and pedantry. 

That the value of a study of the classics is by its advocates 
often put on false grounds and overrated may not be denied ; 
and such error and exaggeration has the natural eflect to pro- 
voke opposing injustice from the other party. The sooner it is 
acknowledged that Greek and Latin philology simply forms a 
branch of general philology, with very special claims to our 
attention, differing not in kind, but only in degree from those 
of other branches, and depending on qualities which are in 
every particular capable of being distinctly defined and ex- 
actly weighed, the better will it be for the cause of education, 
and for harmony among educators. There cannot, as we have 
already seen, ever come a time when these languages will not 
occupy a leading place among our disciplinary studies ; but as 
they have long since been cast down from their former rank 
as sole means of discipline, so they are still losing ground rel- 
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atively, and must continue to do so in the future, by the inev- 
itable operation of natural causes. Of their more adventitious 
recommendations (as we have called them above) they will be 
measurably stripped, by the rapid accumulation of the results 
of human labor in other departments of knowledge and the 
growing consciousness of strength in the laborers there ; while 
even their most essential merits must slowly fade ; for the 
more of human history and of human productiveness we leave 
behind us, the less comparative importance can belong to any 
particular period of the one, to any particular fruits of the 
other. So long as education is founded on knowledge, and as 
knowledge increases, the educational value of each single de- 
partment and body of knowledge must diminish. 

It is instructive to note the change of aspect which classical 
study has undergone since its uprisal, — a change analogous 
with that which each individual undergoes toward his teach- 
ers, toward the whole array of enlightening influences from 
without. Men went to Greece and Rome at first as the reposi- 
tories of higher knowledge, for authoritative instruction. Then, 
as they gained independence of judgment, founded on the pos- 
session of what their instructors had known and their own 
further acquisitions, a new spirit began to show itself, that 
of criticism. This is the spirit which dominates in all modern 
philology, in every department. It implies simply that we 
appeal to the past no longer as an authority, but as a witness ; 
we listen to it with respect, even with reverence, but without 
obsequiousness, mindful that !no witness is implicitly to be 
trusted, and that the truth is to be won only by cross-examina- 
tion and the confrontation of testimonies. We take no man's 
dictum on any point without questioning his right to give it ; 
we strive to put ourselves in his position and see from his point 
of view, in order to understand him, and estimate what he 
says at its real value. This is scepticism, in the good, etymo- 
logical sense of the term, the determination to see with our 
own eyes whatever lies within our sphere of sight, instead of 
letting others see for us. Familiar examples of its eflects are 
to be seen in our treatment of the traditional history of early 
Rome, to credit which is now as rare as to doubt it was rare 
a century or two since ; and in our discussions of the person-^ 
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ality of Homer, which we recognize as a point not to be 
settled by the opinion of antiquity, but through the most pene- 
trating study of the Homeric poems, along with an investiga- 
tion of the conditions under which like works have appeared 
elsewhere. 

In the strictest accordance, now, with this distinctive spirit 
of modern philology is the whole spirit of modern science, so 
called. The latter recognizes all culture as founded on the 
basis of positive knowledge, all knowledge as valuable, and 
observation and deduction as the only means of arriving at 
knowledge. And it applies itself to examining those same 
sources of knowledge to which men in all ages have -had re- 
course, questioning them with such success as they could 
command. It rests contented with no opinion or conclusion 
standing on a foundation that admits of being widened and 
deepened. Hence the busy observation and experimentation, 
the collection of facts, the inductions, generalizations, combiner 
tions, inferences, applications, with which the world now 
teems ; hence the springing up of one new science after an- 
other. In all this there is no materialism and utilitarianism, 
in any bad sense of those words ; command of the forces of 
nature and their reduction to the service of man's well-being 
do, indeed, result from it at a rate far beyond what other times 
have known ; but this is an accompanying advantage, and a 
signal one. The higher utilities rest upon the lower, and grow 
out of them. There need not be, and is not, less of the pure 
love of knowledge and of all its loftier uses in the study of 
nature than in that of human history ; nor is the truth reached 
by the former of a different kind of value, or less expanding 
to the mind. The enlargement of the whole ground-work aoid 
structure of cultivated thought brought about by modem 
astronomy, geology, and chemistry is greater than could have 
been effected by the old philosophy in as many thousands of 
years as these have lived centuries. The dignity of ja branch 
of study does not depend upon the nature of what it deals with, 
but is proportioned in part to its utility, in part to the quality 
of work requisite for it, the amount and style of its necessary 
preparation, and the degree of ability demanded for its suc- 
cessful pursuit. The man who fails to understand and value 
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science is not less a specialist, and of defective culture, than he 
who cannot appreciate philology, or history, or philosophy. 

Nothing, therefore, can well be more unfortunate for the 
cause of education than that misunderstanding should prevail 
between the representatives of two departments of study so 
nearly agreeing in both object and method, which are not an- 
tagonistic, and hardly even antithetical, but rather supplement- 
ary, to one another ; nothing sadder than to hear, on the one 
hand, the works of man decried as a subject of study compared 
with the works of God, as if the former were not also the 
works of God, or as if the latter concerned us, or were com- 
prehensible by us, except in their relation to us ; or, on the 
other hand, to hear utility depreciated and facts sneered at, 
as if utility were not merely another name for value, or as if 
there were anything to oppose to facts save fictions. Men may 
dispute as to which is the foremost ; but it is certain that these 
are the two feet of knowledge, and that to hamper either is to 
check the progress of culture. Each has its undesirable ten- 
dencies, which the influence of the other must help to correct ; 
the one makes for over-conservatism, the other for over-radical- 
ism ; the one is apt to inspire a too credulous trust to authority, 
the other, an overweening self-confidence, a depreciation of even 
rightful authority, a contempt for the past and its lessons. 
Both alike have an imperative claim to our attention, and upon 
their due combination must rest the system of education, if it 
would be indeed disciplinary. 

Into the more practical question of what constitutes their 
due combination we do not here enter, having undertaken to 
speak only of some of the principles that underlie its settle- 
ment. What part of philological training shall be given 
through the English, the other modern tongues, or the ancient ; 
how we are to avoid cram, and give that which, instead of ob- 
structing or nauseating, creates the capacity and the desire for 
more ; how to adjust the details of a proper compromise 
between the general and the special discipline and culture, — 
these are matters demanding the most careful consideration, 
and sure to lead to infinite discussion, since upon them the 
difierences of individual taste, capacity, and circumstance 
must occasion wide diversities of opinion. 
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In conclusion, we will only repeat that those dilBFerences 
themselves have to be fully allowed for in our systems ; that 
we may not cut out too strait-laced a scheme of study, to be 
forced upon all minds ; that in an acknowledged course of com- 
promise and selection it were foolish to exact uniformity ; that 
we should beware how much we pronounce indispensable, and 
how we allow ourselves to look down upon any one unversed in 
what our experience has taught us to regard as valuable, since 
he may have gained from something else that we are ignorant 
of an equal or greater amount of discipline and enlightenment. 
Let us, above all things, have that wisdom which consists in 
knowing how little we know ; and, as it^ natural consequence, 
the humility and charity which shall lead us to estimate at its 
utmost value, and to respect, what is known by our fellow. 

W. D. Whitney. 
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Art. V. — French and German Diplomacy after Sadowa. 

There can be few more valuable historical studies than the 
process by which the people of two great nations grow into 
antagonisms such as those which led to the recent conflict be- 
tween France and Germany. Whatever may have been the 
first impressions excited by the outbreak of hostilities, it is 
now perfectly clear that the war was not the result of any mere 
spasmodic madness or desperation of Napoleon. However it 
may have been with the people of Germany, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the masses of the French entered into 
the war without reluctance, if not indeed with universal enthu- 
siasm. It may be doubted whether the JEmperor was ever more 
popular with the nation at large than on the day when he 
threw down the gauntlet and made all further postponement of 
the struggle impossible. The growth of French hostility has 
been commensurate with the growth of Prussian power. So 
long as Prussia occupied a purely subordinate position in Euro- 
pean politics there was no occasion for any display of hostility, 
even if hostility existed. But after the battle of Sadowa every- 
thing was changed . Then it became apparent that all the smaller 
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states of Germany, which up to this time had been essentially 
independent, were rapidly converging, if not upon Prussia, cer- 
tainly upon a powerful central government of which Prussia was 
the head, and the result was the awakening of such a hostility 
on the part of France as aflforded the most substantial grounds 
for alarm. The political antagonism which thus began in trifles, 
and ended in a desire to seize upon any pretext for war, has a 
history which may be studied, and which perhaps may not be 
without its useful lessons. 

The wars of Napoleon I. made it evident that every member 
of the European family of nations needed protection against 
Prance. It was felt that, after Leipzig and Waterloo, France, 
at no very distant day, might, and probably would, seek a re- 
venge ; and the conditions of the Treaty of Paris were fixed 
with a view to make such a vengeance impossible. By this 
treaty, the French were made to feel a degree of humiliation, 
inasmuch as the balance of power, which it established, was 
known to be solely in the interests of those nations with which 
Prance had just been at war. In fact the treaties of 1815 were 
but little more than a solemn warning to Prance, that in the 
future she could not disturb the existing relations of Europe 
without incurring the hostility of all the allied powers. The 
restrictions thus laid upon a spirited nation could not but weigh 
heavily. As time wore on, and the necessity of these restraints 
became less apparent, it was not strange that the French de- 
sired relief, and that from time to time they made their desire 
manifest. 

While general considerations of this nature were enough to 
create a public opinion in the country at large, there were rea- 
sons of more than ordinary force which made the treaty odious 
to the Emperor Napoleon III. The causes of this intensity of 
feeling would not be difficult to trace, but for our present pur- 
pose the fact without its causes is sufficient. At Auxerre, and 
indeed on other occasions, the Emperor did not hesitate to give 
free expression to his impatience. Inspired by such a desire 
to break up, in one way or another, the obnoxious treaties of 
1815, he could not but regard the German question as pecu- 
liarly opportune ; inasmuch as, whatever might be the issue of 
the war, the obligations of those treaties would no longer be of 
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any binding force. Tlie question, therefore, opened the most 
inviting field for the efforts of French diplomacy. Apparently 
there was everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

It was with this question looming up across the Rhine that 
Napoleon began the political work of 1866. There is abundant 
evidence that he entered upon the labors of the year with some- 
what more than his usual confidence. In the address with 
which on the 22d of January he opened the session of the 
Chambers there is conclusive proof that imperialism was 
strong, perhaps it would not be too much to say, defiant. The 
external relations of France the Emperor regarded as in every 
respect fortunate. After commenting upon these relations - 
somewhat at length, he proceeded to discuss in language that - 
could not be mistaken the policy that was to be pursued at • 
home. •ThT* Constitutionyof 1862, which had been opposed by • 
all liberals, and which even many friends of the Empire had • 
consented to only from a necessity which they believed to be ^ 
temporary, was referred to in words of most extravagant eu- 
logy. This Constitution, always so obnoxious to the more think- 
ing of the liberty-loving people of the nation, was indorsed as 
a happy and final conciliation of authority and liberty. It was 
referred to as embodying the great excellences of the Consti- 
tution of the United Stat<3s, and as diflering from that of Great 
Britain only for the better. In short, the address was a glori- 
fication of absolutism. By those who had hoped that the gov- 
ernment earnestly desired to enter upon a work of genuine 
reform, the Emperor's words were listened to with blank 
despair ; by those whose lives had been devoted to freedoid 
they were heard with defiance. 

These sentiments of the Emperor, so obnoxious to the friends 
of liberty in the lower house, appeared all the more significant 
when followed by the speech of Persigny, in the Senate. The 
words of this high official were scarcely more than a rechauffS 
of the language of the Emperor, of course with the appropriate 
reasoning. An elaborate comparison was drawn between the 
constitutional monarchy of England and that of France, and 
the conclusion was reached that, for democratic and centralized 
France, such a parliamentary regime as places the authority in 
the hands of a ministry that is constantly attacked and often 
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overthrown, could not but result in the most fatal disasters. 
The trifling debate on the subject which occurred in the Senate 
is chiefly valuable as showing the almost perfect unanimity of 
the senators in support of the government. 

But the people could not suppress their apprehensions. 
They had not long to wait for a better knowledge of the Em- 
peror's purpose. On the 1st of February a note appeared in 
the MonUeuVj calling attention to the forty-second article of the 
Constitution, — the obnoxious article which prohibits all publi- 
cation of the legislative debates save the official reports.* The 
peculiar significance of the note was in the fact that for a con- 
siderable time the article had been allowed by the government 
to remain inoperative. This had been almost a matter of 
necessity. So furious had been the outcry, that the prime 
minister had been obliged to declare that the government did 
not question the right to discuss and pronounce upon the de- 
bates. But any free discussion under the forty-second article 
was manifestly impossible. If vigorously enforced, the consti- 
tutional provision would condemn all the journals either to 
absolute silence, or to the constant liability of arrest. The 
government, therefore, without initiating any change in the 
Constitution, had allowed the obnoxious article to fall into 
disuse. But the publication of the note of February 1st evi- 
dently indicated an intention to revive the constitutional 
provisions and to enforce them. The note was published, 
by imperial dictation of course, and was everywhere regard- 
ed as evidence of imperial rigor. But it was soon evident 
that the Emperor had made no very great mistake in esti- 
mating public opinion. For, although the question brought 
into play all the best orators of the lower house, although 
the logic of poor Persigny was torn into shreds and scat- 
tered to the winds by the merciless eloquence of Thiers, 
yet, whenever there was a division, it was , but too appar- 
ent that in the Chambers the imperial party was in strong 
majority, while in the Senate it was wellnigh without opposi- 

* The authorized reports were made out in two forms ; the one verbatim, the 
other abridged to the liking of the officials. Any journal, therefore, which chose 
to present anything of the discussions to its readers must either publish every word 
uttered, or must be content to print the government abridgment alone. 
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tion. Thus at the very time when the aflFairs of Prussia and 
Austria were ripening for war and were inviting the inter- 
ference of French diplomacy for the purpose of preventing it, 
the miniature contest at the French capital had terminated in 
favor of the government. Although the renewal of the press 
laws was immensely unpopular, it has to be admitted that 
the act was not sufficient to shake for a moment either the 
strength or the confidence of the Emperor. There can be no 
doubt that, from the unequivocal support which was thus given 
to imperialism by the legislature, the German policy of Napo- 
leon received much encouragement, if not much of its original 
inspiration. 

The occupancy of the Duchies of the Elbe by Prussia and 
Austria came up for discussion in the French Chambers on 
the 2d and 3d of March. The leaning of French sympathy 
toward Austria was unmistakable. In the discussion the 
course of Prussia met with almost unanimous Teprobation. 
And yet in the end it was manifest that the policy of the depu- 
ties was identical with that of the Emperor, — strict neutrality. 
In the address to the throne which was finally adopted, there 
remained not a single trace of that unanimous opposition to 
Prussia which had been so conspicuous in the debate. What- 
ever might be the sympathies of individuals, it was thought of 
the highest importance that the official declaration of the house 
should give offi)nce to neither party. The address was simply 
approbation of neutrality in the past, complete liberty for 
action in the future. The nation must not have her future 
embarrassed by any indiscreet word uttered in the present. 

There seems to be but one way of explaining the fatal policy 
of the imperial government in regard to the war of 1866. 
Nothing but a firm belief that his own judgment in the matter 
was infallible would appear to account for the extraordinary 
course which the Emperor pursued. That he was willing to stake 
everything on the confidence with which he awaited the most 
complete ultimate success of Austria, there is now abundant evi- 
dence. It was manifestly not for the interest of France that 
either party in the contest should be so overwhelmingly victo- 
rious, as to be able to consolidate Germany under a single crown. 
France had, therefore, no word of opposition to raise if the 
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weaker party desired to seek foreign alliance. The imperial 
logic would appear to have been this : Prussia is so manifestly 
wrong in her aggressive policy, that she can gain no consider- 
able support from the smaller German states ; and she is so 
manifestly weak in comparison with her enemy*, that, without 
the alliance of Italy, she will either not venture into the war, 
or, if she venture, will emerge from it in a thoroughly crippled 
condition. But whatever may have been Napoleon's reasoning, 
it is certain that no objection was interposed to prevent the 
alliance of Prussia and Italy. The fact has tenfold signifi- 
cance in the circumstance that at the time Italy was so com- 
pletely imder French influence, not to say under French control, 
that a single whisper of disapproval by the Emperor would have 
brought the negotiations instantly to a close. Moreover, 
that Napoleon felt sure of his game is indicated by the course 
which he had taken at the celebrated interviews with Count 
Bismarck at Biarritz. Whatever the precise character of 
those conferences may, in the end, turn out to have been, 
it is quite certain that the Prussian mmister was, at the 
time, anxious to secure the favor of France ; and it seems 
quite probable, though it may not be affirmed, that he offered 
to the Emperor an extension of the Rhenish frontier in consid- 
eration of French support to the schemes of Prussia.* The 
treaty which was drawn up in the handwriting of Benedetti, 
and published by Bismarck at the beginning of the late war, 
gives to such a supposition a decided coloring of truth ; for it 
is hardly possible to suppose that such a treaty was drawn up 
by the French minister without previous conference and en- 
couragement. The truth in all probability is, that when 
Prussia was no longer in need of French assistance, she rejected 
summarily, as too late, substantially the same propositions 
which Bismarck had previously made to the Emperor and 
which the latter had declined in hope of getting still better 
terms in case of Prussian disaster. 

* That such an offer was made to Nnpolcon by Bismarck was boldly asserted by 
Gain icr- Pages in the Corps LegisIatiF, and was not denied. The Fame assertion is 
made in the recent brilliant, but, for the most part, yisionary, pamphletof M. Renouf 
on the Diplomacy of Bismarck and Napoleon. In all these negotiation9, the 
papers of importance seem to have been left in Prussian hands ; the world will, there- 
fore, have to wait for the facts until it is for the interest of Piussia to reveal them. 
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Thus, although the policy of the French was a carefully 
elaborated one, everything went as Prussia desired. The neu- 
trality of Russia had been easily secured ; Italy was bound 
into a firm oflFensive and defensive alliance ; while France stood 
proudly aloof, evidently expecting that the war would be long 
and evenly balanced, and that, at the seasonable moment, she 
could step forward as arbiter of the dispute and secure for 
herself the reward she coveted. It is diflScult to conceive 
how any policy could have been weaker than that of the 
French ; for, in case of a decisive victory on either side, the 
victorious party would be in no mood to hold out a reward for 
an arrest of its success, and the vanquished would be in no 
condition to do so, whatever might be its desires. The con- 
clusion to which one is driven is, that Napoleon believed the 
parties, now that Italy had thrown herself into the Prussian 
scale, to be so evenly balanced as to make an overwhelming 
victory on the side of either quite out of the question. 

But the Emperor not only showed great diplomatic inca- 
pacity in his policy, he displayed still more remarkable weak- 
ness in closing up his line of retreat. There can be no ques- 
tion that a most invaluable art in diplomacy is that of a dis- 
creet silence. Bismarck has repeatedly shown that this art is 
by no means incompatible with the utmost diplomatic frank- 
ness. But Napoleon seemed determined not only to adopt a 
weak policy, but also to proclaim it in such a way as, in case 
of failure, to make the failure as conspicuous and ridiculous as 
possible. At the very moment when, of all times, the Emperor 
should have been silont, that is, non-committal, he made the 
blunder of proclaiming his policy to the world. Only three 
weeks before the Austrians lost their army and their cause at 
Sadowa, Europe was made to understand that France would 
expect an extension of her boundary in case the equilibrium of 
Europe should be disturbed. This was not held out as a threat, 
merely ; had such been the fact, it might have presented the 
shadow of an excuse. It was simply a proclamation of what 
the French ambassador would have been authorized to declare, 
that is, of what would have been threatened, had the difficulties 
of Austria and Prussia been submitted to a conference of the 
German states, as Napoleon had recommended. 
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This famous letter of the 11th of June, which the Emperor 
addressed to his prime minister, received but one interpretation. 
In France, as well as in Germany, it was declared that there 
was as much reason for such a demand at the time the letter 
was written as when the conference was to have been held ; 
therefore the letter could only be understood to mean that, 
whatever might be the issue of the contest, France would de- 
mand a suitable reward as the price of her neutrality. 

Thus the French government was fairly committed to a pol- 
icy by its own gratuitous declaration. Moreover, it was a 
policy from which there could be no retreat without something 
of humiliation, if not of disgrace, in the eyes of the French peo- 
ple. The government, of course, anticipated no need of a retreat. 
As the anticipations and the purposes of Napoleon appear to 
have been formed with all the assurance of self-conscious 
infallibility, no one in Europe could have been more surprised 
than he at the result of the Prussian advance into Bohemia. 
But when the disaster came there was no time for hesitation, 
no time for the development of a new policy. The very day 
after the Austrians were routed, Francis Joseph ceded Venetia 
to Napoleon and prayed for his friendly mediation. It could 
not be declined, of course, for the defeat had been so over- 
whelming that nothing but an immediate interference would 
save the Austrian capital. And yet it was evident- that the 
matter was hedged about with the greatest diflSculties. On the 
one hand, there was a formidable party in Italy which insisted 
that Italian honor could not be satisfied without a direct ces- 
sion of Venetia, while, on the other, Prussia was in condition 
to lose by an unsuccessful armistice much of the tremendous 
advantage which had been gained by the battle. How very 
desperate the situation was is shown by the fact that before 
the first preliminaries of an armistice could be arranged, the 
Prussian troops had overrun Bohemia and much of Bavaria, 
had taken possession of Frankfort, and the vanguard were 
already in full view of the spire of St. Stephen's. Under these 
circumstances, whether an armistice could be secured de- 
pended entirely upon Prussia. It was apparent, not only that 
the war must either be speedily arrested or Austria completely 
crippled, but also that the terms demanded by Prussia would 
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become daily more severe just in proportion as her own strengt' 
and her enemy's weakness became more conspicuous. Th 
victorious army could not be expected to compromise its mil 
tarj advantage, and therefore nothing short of categoricf 
assurances could lead to an armistice. Wlien the matter wa 
presented by the French government, therefore, the answc 
of Prussia was immediate and decisive. While there wa 
every disposition to favor the restoration of peace, there coul 
be no thought of armistice, until the mediatorial party mad 
known the fundamental conditions on which a treaty might I 
negotiated. Prussia did not hesitate to say, without any ci 
cumlocution, that, as the first condition of peace, Austria mui 
be excluded from the German Confederation, and must consei 
to the formation of a new union, with Prussia at its hea< 
The terms were severe, but the situation was desperate, an 
was daily becoming more desperate. The advance of tl 
Prussian army warned them that, if the terms were not co] 
sented to at once, a treaty would have to be signed in Vieni 
instead of Prague. Had circumstances allowed an armc 
intervention on the part of Prance, the situation might ha^ 
been somewhat relieved. But such intervention was out of tl 
question, for the double reason that the French army was in i 
condition to take the field, and the French relations with Ita 
were of such a nature as to make the employment of for 
in the matter next to impossible. There was nothing to d 
therefore, but to submit. The best that France could accomplii 
was to bind Prussia not • to destroy the autonomy of Saxon 
and to allow the states south of the Main to form a Sou 
German Union in case they should desire to do so. As f 
the rest, the treaty gave to Prussia everything which s] 
desired. 

For the part which Napoleon took in bringing the war to 
close no reasonable man will be disposed to condemn him, 
even charge him with weakness. It is difiicult to see ho 
after the battle, the wisest statesmanship could have secur 
better terms for the vanquished. And yet after every go 
word is said in praise of his part in framing the conditions 
the treaty, the fact still remains that the end had come in 
manner that had completely revolutionized the political rel 
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tions of all the continental governments. If the Emperor had 
been committed to no policy, he might have accepted the hege- 
mony of Prussia, if not with entire good-will, certainly with- 
out any outward betrayal of disappointment or chagrin. But 
in the fatal letter of the 11th of June he had not only expressly 
disclosed that the desire of France was that Austria should 
maintain her place at the head of Germany, and that the 
other states should remain for the most part in statu qvo,* 
but also that any disturbance of the present equilibrium would 
be regarded as a suflScient cause for the readjustment of the 
Rhenish frontier.! All of the three conditions on which the 
Emperor in effect had declared that he should found his claim 
to an extension of frontier had been fulfilled. Austria had 
been thrown completely out of the German Empire, the map 
of Europe had been modified for the benefit of Prussia, and all 
the smaller German states had been either immensely weak- 
ened or completely destroyed. 

In the light of these facts, there were evidently but two 
straightforward paths to pursue ; either to push for an ad- 
vance of the boundary line, or to acknowledge that the imperial 
diplomacy had been outwitted. The Emperor was in no con- 
dition to press his claim, and therefore to present it would 
make the French situation simply ridiculous. But to acknowl- 
edge a diplomatic defeat, in a matter of such supreme impor- 
tance, would endanger the dynasty, and was not to be thought 
of. Both of these direct courses were therefore rejected. Until 
the French army could be put into a condition to enforce its 
claims, the people must be hoodwinked into a belief that the 
situation was not, after all, so very undesirable. 

The first measure for the attainment of these ends was an 
efibrt to make a scapegoat of M. Drouyn de Lhuys. Although 
completely innocent of the imperial policy, save that he had 
received the imperial letter, the prime minister was summarily 

* The language of the Emperor was as follows : "Nous aurions, en ce qui nous 
conccrne, desirt^ pour les ^tats secondaires de la conf<^d^ration une union plus intime, 
une organization plus puissante, un rdle plus important ; pour la Prusse, plus d'homo- 
gen^itd et de force dans le nord ; pour rAutrichCi le maintien de sa grande position 
en Alleniagne." 

t " Nous ne pourions songer k rcxtension de nos fronti^rcs que si la carte de 
V Europe venait a etre modified au profit exclusif d*une grande puissance.** 
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dismissed, evidently enough for the purpose, on the part of his 
master, of creating the impression that, if any blunder had been 
committed, it was to be charged to the account of the minister 
alone. The dismissal, moreover, would afford an opportunity 
of declaring through the successor the prospective policy of the 
government. The peculiarities of the declaration that was 
actually made can be best understood after one has examined 
the progress of events in Germany. 

No sooner had the result of the struggle at Koniggratz be- 
come known, than its importance began to be everywhere felt. 
Europe at large had to recognize the fact that a new power 
of the very first magnitude had sprung into existence, and 
that in the future no international policy could be adopted 
without regard to its wishes. Moreover, the energy and wisdom 
of Prussian diplomacy, in using the victory and in caring for 
the external relations of the country, were no less extraordinary 
than the success of the army. There was no occasion for any 
such apprehension as had inspired the celebrated toast of Blii- 
cher in 1814, " that the pens of the diplomatists might not undo 
what had been accomplished by the swords of the soldiers." 

Thus with every tendency in its favor, the Prussian govern- 
ment entered upon its work of consolidation. In the king's 
message of the 17th of August the considerations in favor of 
absorption were concisely presented. It was argued fi^nkly 
that, in case the smaller states should insist upon preserving 
their autonomy, they would be helpless in the event of any 
collision between themselves and Prussia, while, at the same 
time, their geographical position would present diflSculties and 
obstructions in the way of their enemy that would far exceed 
in importance the amount of their actual power. It was not, 
therefore, from any covctousness of territory, urged the king, 
but from an obligation, on the one hand, to protect the state 
which he had inherited, and a desire, on the other, to give to 
new Germany a broader and firmer foundation, that the neces- 
sity arose for uniting the smaller states firmly and forever 
with the Prussian Monarchy. There was no resisting such 
an argument as this when it was supported by the power and 
prestige of Prussia, and accordingly Hanover, Electoral Hesse, 
Nassau, Frankfort, and Schleswig were obliged to yield. 
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The advantage derived by Prussia from this absorption of 
territory was not, of course, merely material. It was of vast 
importance that the population was increased from eighteen 
millions to twenty-four millions, and that the " sprawling con- 
figuration '* of Prussia was transformed into a shape at once 
symmetrical and compact ; but of far greater importance was 
it that by this increase of material power, and by the wisdom 
of subsequent statesmanship, the nation was able to form such 
alliances and treaties with the South as brought substantially 
under one military control the states on the left bank of the 
Main as well as those on the right. The method by which this 
military union of all Germany was brought about forms per- 
haps the most profitable study of the whole period. 

As early as the 4th of August, 1866, the king of Prussia 
made a proposition to the German states in alliance looking 
toward a treaty of union. It was suggested that the treaty be 
of binding force for one year, in order that within this time the 
desirability of further union and alliance might be fully con- 
sidered. The invitation was accepted ; and on the 17th of the 
following December the plenipotentiaries of twenty-two of the 
German powers came together at Berlin for the conference. 
The address with which the session was opened was delivered 
by the president of the Prussian ministry, and was a model of 
clearness and frankness. The speaker declared that the old 
German Confederation had failed of both the objects for which 
it had been formed ; it had neither been able to secure to its 
members the safety which it had promised, nor had it suc- 
ceeded in freeing industrial development from the chains which 
the autonomy of so many states had imposed upon the nation 
at large. If the new constitution would avoid these deficien- 
cies and dangers, it was of the utmost necessity that the allied 
states should be bound more firmly together. This end could 
be best accomplished through the establishment of a military 
and diplomatic system that would be under a single control, 
and by the formation of a general legislative body that should 
have the sole power of framing such laws as would be of gen- 
eral interest to the common country. The necessity which 
was thought to be universally felt of such an organization, the 
Prussian government had attempted to provide for in the prop- 
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osition laid before the different states. That this Decessity 
demanded the surrender of something of individual inde- 
pendence for the benefit of the whole was undeniable ; it was 
indeed abundantly taught by the lessons of the year. The 
unlimited independence to which, in the history of Germany, 
single families and single dynastic territories had carried their 
isolation was the real cause of that political impotency to which 
a great nation had hitherto been condemned. Tliis had been 
manifest in the fact that the political authorities of the several 
states had never been able to establish any general and contin- 
ued unity of action. Every one of the individual parts of the 
common country had been exclusively occupied with the con- 
sideration of its own local affairs, without regard to its neigh- 
bors ; and this mutual exclusiveness had formed an effective 
hindrance to the consideration of those interests, which could 
only receive proper legislative treatment by the nation at 
large. 

After showing in this way the weakness of the old confed- 
eration, Bismarck proceeded to point out the means by which 
this political impotency could be brought to an end. They 
were, in short, a limitation of the power of the individual sov- 
ereignties, an abandonment by the single states of a portion of 
their independence, for the sake of one common German na- 
tionality, the subordination of the single parts to one strong 
central power, and a general congress or diet to be made up 
of representatives chosen by direct and universal suffirage. 

The favor and even the enthusiasm with which the proposi- 
tions brought forward by Prussia were received may be best 
inferred by the surprising rapidity with which the negotiations 
were brought to a close. On the 9th of February, 1867, the 
new Constitution was signed by the plenipotentiaries ; on the 
12tli of the same month the election was held amid the great- 
est enthusiasm throughout Northern Germany ; and on the 
24th the king opened the first session of the North German 
Parliament. 

The address delivered by William on that occasion awakened 
the utmost satisfaction. It may be doubted, indeed, whether 
up to the time of his coronation as Emperor any single event 
in his life has created so much enthusiasm in his favor as this 
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address of the 24th of February. It would be difficult to im- 
agine anything more fitting to the importance of the occasion 
than his well-chosen words. He began by referring to the sat- 
isfaction with which he addressed such an assembly as for 
centuries had surrounded no German prince, and then, in 
words calculated to move the pride of every German, proceeded 
to speak of the resources of the common country, of the weak- 
ness that had come upon the nation in consequence of sectional 
division, and of the common willingness of all to throw aside 
these jealousies and weaknesses. The address concluded with 
these words : — 

" As heir of the Prussian crown, I feel strong in the consciousness 
that the successes of Prussia have been steps to the restoration and 
elevation of the German power and honor. The adjustment of the 
national relations of the North German Union with our countrymen 
south of the Main is left by the conditions of the treaty of the past 
year to the untrammelled free will of both parties. For the encourage- 
ment of the most complete political agreement, our hand, as soon as 
we have so far completed our organization as to be in condition to 
enter into treaty relations, will be ever open to welcome the approach 
of the South German states. The preservation of the Zollverein, 
the general encouragement of domestic economy, the establishment of 
full security for the general protection of the German territory, are 
fundamental demands which must first of all be recognized by both 
parties. Upon us alone, upon our unity and our love of the fatherland, 
depends, at this time, that security for the future of collected Germany, 
in which, free from danger of falling again into discord and impotence, 
the nation, in its own self-determined methods, may establish its consti- 
tutional restoration and its perpetual welfare, and, trusting in the coun- 
sels of its people, may fulfil its peace-loving mission. I cherish the 
fullest confidence that posterity, in looking back upon the common 
work, will not say that the perils of the earlier unsuccessful efforts 
have been without their lessons of usefulness to the German people, 
but rather that our children will recur with thankfulness to this diet as 
the founder of German unity, freedom, and power. Through our 
common efforts may the dream of centuries, the longings and the 
struggles of the latest generations, be carried forward to the most com- 
plete fruition. Full of confidence, — in the name of the allied govern- 
ments, in the name of Germany, — I call upon you: help us to bring 
the great national work to a speedy and sure conclusion," 
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Tlie great influence of this magnificent address in helping 
on tlie work of consolidation came from the fact that the king 
spoke as a German and not as a Prussian. When, in spite of 
ail the pride of Prussian victory and consciousness of Pmssiaii 
strength, he addressed the diet ^^ Im Namen Deutschlandsj* 
and not only himself forgot, but counselled others to forget, the 
name of Prussia, he hit upon the magic word for which Ger- 
mans had been listening ever since the days of Barbarossa. 

In view of the recent establishment of the Empire, it is inter- 
tisting to notice the impression made by the address of King Wil- 
liam upon disinterested parties. In England the discussion of 
the (icirman questions was most full and intelligent. In Prance 
alone the situation was not understood. As we shall hereafter 
have occasion to notice, the French government, even after the 
treaty with the Southern states had been signed, believed, or 
protended to believe, that a South German Union could be 
formed which would counteract and resist the tendencies in the 
North. 

The Wunschzettel of the French government was, that Bar 
varia, Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse should unite in firm oppo- 
sition to the policy of Prussia ; and the Emperor appears to 
have believed that such a confederation would be no difficult 
matter to bring about. No doubt, for the predominance of 
Prance in Europe, such a confederacy would be in the highest 
degree desirable. It would give a convenient basis of opera- 
tion for an alliance with Austria, and in case of need, perhaps, 
make it possible to bring Prussia and her allies to a second 
Jena. 

But, in all of Napoleon's blunders, there has been scarcely a 
weaker one than this. From the first, such a confederation 
would have been unnatural and impossible. Of the four states, 
the two duchies were already as good as promised to the North. 
In Baden the Grand Duke and the people alike felt the power 
of the Prussian magnet, and of the two parts of Hesse the 
northern was already represented in the North German Parlia- 
ment. Moreover, it was easy to see that in case of an attempt 
to form such a confederation, the smaller states would be 
obliged to put themselves under the guidance of the most 
powerful, and that one could be no other than Bavaria. K the 
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states were in any manner to compromise their independence, 
every consideration urged to the acceptance of that leadership 
which, in times of danger, would aflFord the best protection. 
Union, under the leadership of Bavaria, was therefore out of 
the question. Either the states must remain quite independent, 
or they must in some way be linked with the fortunes of the 
North. Which of these two policies should be adopted de- 
pended, of course, for the most part, upon the action of the 
government of Munich. 

After the course which Bavaria had taken in allying herself 
with Austria in the seven weeks' war, there would seem to 
have been every reason to anticipate the most active opposition 
to the policy of Prussia. It is not easy for a nation to go from 
the camp to the halls of legislation, without carrying with it 
something of its old hostilities. And yet it could not be con- 
cealed that in Bavaria there was a strong-party which favored 
Prussian influence, and, perhaps, even Prussian alliance. Be- 
fore the end of the year 1866 this party had become so strong 
as to compel the president of the Bavarian ministry to give way 
before its vigorous attacks, and the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
was given to Prince Hohenlohe. This minister was known to 
have favored a firm alliance with Prussia, even as early as 
the Treaty of Prague, and therefore his appointment was one 
of peculiar significance. The Prussian party made haste to 
avail itself of the new reinforcement to its strength, and 
brought forward its views in the form of an address to the 
king. 

It was urged that the policy of Bavaria should be the estab- 
lishment of one common fatherland, united under a single cen- 
tral power and a single parliament. There should be, it was 
claimed, such an autonomy of the single parts as to allow them 
perfect freedom in the conduct of their local affairs. The lib- 
erties of the people should be guaranteed by the general govern- 
ment. For the accomplishment of these ends it was desirable 
that the states of Southern Germany should enter into the 
North German Union immediately, in order that they might 
have a voice in the formation of the Constitution. 

These propositions, brought forward in the Bavarian parlia- 
ment by the left, doubtless counted upon the support of the 
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new minister. But responsibility makes one conservative- It 
was soon found that Hohenlohe was no longer willing to adopt 
the extreme measures which he had favored before he had 
taken his seat at the head of the cabinet. But the debate on 
the address forced him to show his colors. Accordingly on the 
19th of January, 1867, only two days after the address had 
been moved, he brought forward the programme of the govern- 
ment. 

Although, in this declaration of policy, Prince Hohenlohe was 
far more specific in pointing out what ought to be avoided 
than in showing what ought to be done, yet there could be no 
mistaking the course which the government was intending to 
pursue. The minister declared, in substance, that a imion with 
Austria was impossible ; that the formation of a Southern Con- 
federation would be to place the states of Southern Germany 
at the complete mercy of their neighbors ; and that the former 
aim of Bavarian diplomacy, to enter into a close union with the 
North, was out of the question. In support of this last propo- 
sition, it was urged, on the one hand, that the Treaty of Prague 
would compel Prussia to reject such a proposal, even if ad- 
vances should be made by the South, and, on the other, that the 
evident tendency in Northern Germany was to consolidate the 
individual powers into a single government, in a manner that 
would be in no way acceptable to the people of Bavaria. 

Having thus disposed of the negative side of the question, 
the prince advanced to a consideration of the positive. In 
substance, his recommendation was that the Bavarian govern- 
ment, while maintaining absolute independence and sovereignty, 
enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with Prussia* In 
case of war with a foreign country, such an alliance would 
compel Bavaria to declare herself as Prussia's confederate. 
Under such circumstances the Bavarian army would be under 
the general direction of Prussia ; and, therefore, if such a 
policy should be adopted, it would be in the highest degree de- 
sirable that not only the armies of Bavaria, but also those of 
the other Southwestern states should be so reorganized that 
they could be placed under one general direction. This, then, 
was the policy of the Bavarian government as openly declared. 
No entrance into the North German Union, but a military alii- 
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ance, under the command of Prussia. It was, perhaps, less 
than the national party had hoped ; it was certainly more than 
its opponents had expected. 

In looking at the history of these international relations and 
the development of these new policies, there is nothing so as- 
tonishing as the blindness or stupidity of the French govern- 
ment in continuing to believe that the states of Southern Ger- 
many could yet be easily arrayed in military opposition to those 
of the North. These recommendations of Hohenlohe were 
made two full months before the famous discussion in the 
French Chambers, when Rouher, in justification of the course 
of his government, pretended to believe that a South German 
Union would yet be formed in opposition to Prussia. Nor in- 
deed was this all. As if for the very purpose of opening the 
eyes of the French, the ministers of war of the Southern 
States came together at Stuttgart early in February, in order 
to complete the military organization recommended by the 
Bavarian minister. Thus, the four states south of the Main 
proceeded to carry out, under the very eyes of Napoleon, the 
military alliance which Bavaria had proposed, and which, as 
everybody knew, Prussia desired.* That Napoleon, even as 
late as the beginning of the recent war, rested his hopes of 
success so largely upon the support of the South German states, 
finds its best explanation in that period of diplomatic blind- 
ness and blunders which would seem to be a sufficient proof of 
diplomatic imbecility. 

During the period consumed by the negotiations which we 
have just been considering, the tremendous consequences of 
the Prussian successes were unfolding themselves before the 
eyes of the French people. Although there were various con- 

* It must be said in justice to French intelligence, that the obstinacy referred lo 
was peculiar to the {government alone. If the ministry persisted in ignorance, it 
was no fault of the opposition journals. " Where now," cried out tlic Temps, " is 
th« confederation of South Germany, the invention of French diplomacy ? Where 
are the stipulations of the Treaty of Prague? Vanished ; vanished like the snow 
of the last week. The line of the Main, as Bismarck's organ for the quieting of 
Hohenlohe declared, is only a fiction. The introduction of the Prussian military 
system south of the Main is the next purpose of the Berlin cabinet. But let no 
man in Franco be deceived. The Prussianizing of the armies of Bavaria, Wur- 
temhcrg, IIcssc, and Badea is only the first step in the way ot Prussianizing the 
whole of Germany." 
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jecturcs as to the future relations of Prussia and the other Ger- 
man states, south as well as north of the Main, yet the fact is 
undeniable that the French press saw that the result of the war 
would be to accomplish a complete transformation of the Ger- 
man nationality. In the place of the Germanic Confederation 
of 1815, immense and unwieldy from the very nature and com- 
plexity of its government, France was now to have as a neigh- 
bor one single, compact nationality, under the form of a con- 
federation indeed, but still confederate only in name, since in 
reality all its forces were to be concentrated in the hands of a 
single nation and a single ruler. There was no denying the 
fact that the Prussians had displayed all the best characteristics 
of a great military power. The energy and compactness of 
their army, the rapidity of their movements, the excellence of 
their weapons, and, above all, the grandeur of their success, 
made it certain that the Prussians would no longer treat with 
France save on terms of a haughty equality. And then, 
worst of all, the French army was in no condition to take the 
field, in case the friendly relations which then existed should 
be interrupted. From whatever point the question was viewed, 
it appeared hedged about with difficulties, and it was evident 
that the most careful statesmanship would be required to save 
the nation from humiliation, if not from dishonor. 

But the difficulties for the Emperor himself were far more 
formidable than for the nation at large. If his government had 
not been committed to a definite policy, it would perhaps hare 
been no very difficult task to convince the French people that 
the German question was in a fair way of happy settlement. 
But such easy argument was made impossible by the previous 
declarations of the Emperor. The mischievous letter of June 
11 had promulgated the imperial policy with all the authority 
of an oracle, without that oracular indefiniteness which would 
admit of a double interpretation. It was plain to everybody 
that the government had intended to say diplomatically that 
Prussia must not become too strong, nor Austria too weak, 
since the former was to be the enemy and the latter the ally of 
France ; and, moreover, that the smaller German states must 
be kept aloof from both, in order that a Rhenish confederation 
might be built up into an effectual barrier against the too great 
aggrandizement of either. 
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When, therefore, in the face of these declarations, the people 
saw Austria put quite out of the game, and Prussia getting all 
the smaller states into her own hand, it was impossible to re- 
strain their discontent. They remembered how Napoleon had 
entered upon his " Italian mission " for the evident purpose of 
building up a confederation of Italian states, which would need 
to recognize the Napoleonic dynasty as its creator and protector, 
and how the aflFair had ended by giving to Victor Emmanuel a 
single kingdom which extended from tlie Alps to the JEgates. 
And now, with this result in their remembrance, the people 
were bitter in their declarations that the German policy of the 
Emperor was in a fair way to turn out even worse at the hands 
of Bismarck than had the Italian at the hands of Cavour. 

With all of these facts and fancies seething in the minds of 
tl^e French nation, it was no easy task for Napoleon either 
to explain the past or to satisfy public demands for the future. 
But silence was no longer possible. M. Druyn de Lhuys was 
therefore dismissed, and the ad interim successor, M. La Valette, 
published the circular of the 16th of September. 

This paper, addressed to all French ambassadors at foreign 
courts, was composed with unusual skill, and even with some- 
thing more than the ordinary grace of French diplomacy. It 
betrayed no impatient mood, and concealed every trace of im- 
perial disappointment. Perhaps it would not be too much to 
say that there was pervading it something of an air of jubi- 
lance. The obligations of the Treaty of 1815, which for forty 
years had bound eighty millions of people in virtual opposition 
to France, were at length broken. Each of the great nations 
was now restored to the plenitude of its independence. To 
this condition of European affairs France ought to take no ex- 
ception. Proud of her own unity, she ought not to regret or 
oppose the work of assimilation which had just been going on 
in Germany. Rendered more homogeneous by a better adjust- 
ment of territorial boundaries, Europe afforded guarantees for 
the peace of the Continent which, to France, could be neither 
injurious nor dangerous. In the new order of international re- 
lations, France would have forty millions of inhabitants, while 
Germany would have only thirty-seven millions, of which 
twenty-nine would belong to the Confederation of the North and 
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eight to the Confederation of the South. Austria would have 
thirty -five millions, Italy twenty-six, and Spain eighteen. What 
was there in this distribution to disquiet the French people ? 
In summing up. La Valette used these words : " Prom the 
elevated point of view from which the imperial government 
considers the destinies of Europe, the horizon appears to it to 
be free from menacing eventualities. Formidable problems, 
which required solution, because they were not of a nature to 
be suppressed, were weighing heavily upon the destinies of 
peoples. These problems, which might have presented them- 
selves in more difficult times, have received their natural solution 
without concussions of excessive violence, and without danger- 
ous recourse to revolutionary passions. A peace which rests 
upon such foundations will be a durable peace. As for Prance, 
wherever she directs her attention, she sees nothing which can 
impede her advancement or trouble her prosperity." 

Since Talleyrand turned his own definition of words to the 
purposes of diplomacy, there has been no more adroit state 
paper than that of the 16th of September. And yet at a single 
point it was fatally vulnerable. 

The burden of the circular was to show that the changes 
brought about by the war were for the general advantage of all 
Europe, inasmuch as by them the peace of Europe was secured, 
and for the special advantage of Prance, inasmuch as the 
obnoxious treaties of 1815 were no longer of binding force. 
For the ears of every nation the circular contained a paragraph 
of smooth words, and its general tone was unequivocal concern- 
ing the pacific tendencies of the times. And yet almost abso- 
lutely concealed in the midst of these diplomatic euphuisms 
was a single sentence that throws an honest doubt upon the 
integrity of the whole. After speaking at length of the peace- 
ful disposition of the Empire, he adds : " And yet in the 
emotions which have prevailed in the country there is a 
legitimate sentiment which it is necessary to recognize and 
state with precision. The results of the last war contain a 
grave lesson, and one which has cost our army nothing of its 
honor. They teach us the necessity, for the defence of our 
territory, of perfecting our military organization without delay." 

Here, then, was something quite at war with the rest of the 
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circular. How was it to be interpreted ? The journals at once 
declared that there was no need of incurring all the expense 
of a reorganization, if the minister's presentation of European 
politics was a true one. The conviction naturally enough at 
once became quite general, that the Emperor had some ulterior 
designs, quite difiFerent from those displayed in the letter of La 
Valette. And the Emperor's enemies, on both sides of the 
Rhine, were not reluctant to use against him the shafts which 
had been furnished by his minister. The Prussian cabinet had 
no occasion to publish their comments on the French policy, 
but it is not difficult to imagine that their reasoning was some- 
thing like the following : The French objections, as declared 
by La Valette to the Treaty of 1815, were that France could 
have no quarrel with any state or province between the 
Netherlands and the Tyrol, without incurring the open hos- 
tility of eighty millions who were bound together for mutual 
protection. Inasmuch as those treaty obligations now no 
longer exist, the Emperor imagines that the danger of a 
united opposition to any French aggression has passed away. 
In view of this fact it is easy to see why Napoleon thinks that 
a military reorganization is needed. His pacific declarations 
will have no meaning whatever after the moment when his 
army is ready to cope with ours and he can, find a decent pre- 
text for war. Such in the main was the reasoning of the 
Prussian journals ; and if we may judge from th« continued 
activity of the military bureau, we are safe in believing it was 
substantially the reasoning of the Prussian government. Thus 
while the French people, as best they might through a muzzled 
press, growled at the inconsistency of their government, the 
Prussians accepted the military clause of La Valette's paper as 
a hint that they must be ready for such " menacing eventu- 
alities " as might arise in the future. 

The circular letter of La Valette bore the date of the 16th 
of September. It soon became apparent that the military 
suggestions of the paper were not without their meaning. 
The shops working in the interest of M. Chassepot and the 
government were crowding to their utmost capacity the man- 
ufacture of arms, and a high commission of ministers and 
marshals, with the Emperor at its head, was busy in maturing 
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plans for the reorganization. The results of the labors of this 
commission were placed before the people in the columns of 
the Moniteur on the 12th of December. 

The commission declared that Prance ought to be in con- 
dition to place in the field an army of 800,000 men, and to 
organize in addition a force of sufficient strength to insure 
internal order as well as to defend the frontiers and man the 
forts in the absence of the regular army. For the attainment 
of this end, the commission proposed to divide the military 
forces of the nation into three classes, — an armSe active^ a re- 
serve, and a garde nationale mobile^ each to consist of 400,000 
men. This enormous force was to be kept up by a most sweep- 
ing conscription. Every year so many young men as were 
needed for the first two classes were to be drawn, and their 
position, whether in active service or in the reserve, was to be 
determined by lot. Those drawn were to remain six years in 
service, and then were to be transferred for three years to the 
garde nationale mobile. The army in reserve was to be divided 
into two parts, one of which was to be brought into service at 
the call of the Minister of War, and the other by decree of the 
Emperor. 

Thus it will be seen that the recommendations of the com- 
mission would not only impose an enormous burden upon all 
classes of society, but that they would sweep away^ne^ 
latif, namely, the right to fix the military "conting ent. 
most important constitutional prerogatives of tEe^Corps Lej 
pTah contemplated the placing of 600,000 men at the perma^ 
nent disposition of the Minister of War, — a fact that was in 
most flagrant violation of the Constitution and of the ten- 
dencies of public opinion. The discontents, therefore, which 
had shown themselves after the publication of the September 
circular, and had kept themselves in check but for want of 
something definite to oppose, broke out, on the publication of 
this report, into demonstrations of the utmost violence. The 
political temperature was so fast rising to the revolutionary 
point, that the government found it necessary to recede. The 
official journals made haste to declare that the recommendations 
of the commission had been only " a preparatory study," and 
that they admitted of such modifications as, in the future^ 
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circumstances might seem to dictate. Thus, without abandon- 
ing the positions taken, the commission withdrew the report 
from the public eye, probably hoping that at some future time 
it might be brought forward with better prospects of success. 

Prom this dSnouement of the Emperor's first attempt at mili- 
tary reorganization, it is natural to draw these two inferences : 
first, that any suspicions aroused on the right bank of the 
Rhine by the circular of La Valette must have been immensely 
strengthened by the purposes of the imperial government as 
revealed in the military report ; and secondly, that the Emperor 
was fully convinced that he must either abandon the idea of 
remodelling the army on the plan proposed by the commission, 
or he must win the French people into a mood more friendly to 
its acceptance. That the so-called reforms of the 19th of Jan- 
uary were intended simply as a sop to the Cerberus of public 
opinion may not be aflBrmed ; but, in view of all the circumstan- 
ces, to suspect that such was the case is neither unreasonable 
nor unnatural. 

With the intrinsic importance of the constitutional changes 
that were inaugurated by the French government in the early 
part of the year 1867 we have nothing whatever in this con- 
nection to do. It is enough to say that, if they were intended 
to conciliate public opinion and prepare the way for the 
desired military reform, they were a complete failure. The 
discussions which followed the opening of the Chambers 
make it perfectly plain that the changes proposed were gen- 
erally regarded as a mere shift of form, without any essential 
change of substance. Although the right of interpellation, 
which the Emperor now proposed to grant, — a right which 
forms so important an element in English usage, — was in 
itself received with considerable favor, yet the enthusiasm felt 
was fully counterbalanced by the dissatisfaction manifested at 
the loss of certain other privileges that were to be withdrawn. 
The reluctance with which the legislative body abandoned the 
right to discuss the Emperor's address was quite enough to 
dampen all zeal for the other features of the reform. Even the 
satisfaction that was experienced in certain quartern at the 
modification of the restrictions on the press proved to be 
momentary only ; for both the publishers and the public so(HI 
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learned that the tribunal to which the new law made the press 
accountable was no less exacting than had been the executive 
power itself. If anything additional were needed to bring to 
an end all favor toward the new laws for the control of the 
press, it was furnished to one party by Rochefort and his fel- 
lows, and to the other by the manner in which they were 
dealt with. 

Thus the hostile agitations which had been first excited by 
the German policy of the Emperor in the course of the war, 
and which had been considerably increased by the circular of 
La Valette and the report of the military commission, were 
not very essentially modified by those January reforms from 
which the government, as was thought, had hoped so much. In 
si)itc of the Emperor's efforts, the public discontents remained 
unchanged. 

Under these circumstances the eyes of the nation were 
turned with unusual interest to the Corps Legislatif. There 
had been no session since the outbreak of the German war, 
and it was therefore anticipated that the foreign relations of 
Prance would be taken under most searching review. Nor 
were the people disappointed. When, on the 14th of March, 
the German policy of the government came up for considera- 
tion, it was evident that the discussion was to manifest all the 
heat that had been generated by the most intense and opposite 
convictions concerning questions of the most vital importance. 
What had been the causes, remote or immediate, which had 
secured the consolidation of Germany ? What part had been 
taken by the imperial government in the preparation for these 
events, and in their development ? In what situation had the 
new order of affairs left France ? In view of the changes that 
had befallen the neighboring powers, what foreign policy could 
best secure to Prance the benefits of a lasting peace and, at the 
same time, fortify her in the international position of which 
she must not see herself deprived ? These were the momen- 
tous questions to be considered, and to their discussion was 
brought all the energy and eloquence of the most gifted Prcnch 
orators. 

Probably no man in Prance was so thoroughly unfitted by 
education and habit of thought for a candid observation of the 
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great events which were occurring as was M. Thiers. As 
historian of the Consulate and Empire, he had dwelt in an 
atmosphere of French glory until he had come to look upon 
France as nothing less than the sun about which the other 
nations of Europe must revolve in a kind of planetary subordi- 
nation. It was not in the least unnatural, therefore, when he 
saw this planetary system, which had contributed so much to 
the glory of his country, disturbed, that he should desire to 
enter his protest, and to give a lecture to those through whose 
instrumentality he believed the disturbance to have been made. 
Moreover, the intensity of his feelings was probably somewhat 
increased by the fact that he foresaw the course likely to be 
taken by the states south of the Main. He beheld the forma- 
tion of the North German Union, and perceived that all the 
efforts of the French to counterbalance the weight of that union 
by the formation of a similar one in the South were likely to 
fail. His feelings, therefore, sought the first opportunity for 
expression. Although the friends of the government had no 
occasion to anticipate any compliments for their master, yet all 
were so anxious to hear the old parliamentarian on so impor- 
tant a subject, that the regular order was pushed aside and the 
Tribune was assigned to him for the 14th of March. 

The argument of Thiers, which was three hours in length, 
was an energetic protest against the politics of the nineteenth 
century and a plea for that of the seventeenth. His leading 
thought was that in former times France had been surrounded 
by a large family of small nations which were dependent 
on her for protection, but that now, thanks to the policy of 
consolidation, the many small governments were disappear- 
ing and a few powerful ones were rising in their stead. On 
the old policy of sustaining the smaller surrounding states 
the supremacy of France had rested. But now the situa- 
tion had rapidly changed. Through the efiForts of France, 
Italy had been united under a single crown, and, what 
was still worse, by means of the very unity thus secured, 
a hundred and fifty thousand Austrian troops had been 
held on the Italian border, and thus the Prussians had been 
able to triumph at Sadowa. Thus the French government 
had done its full part toward securing the ascendency of 
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Prussia. Nor was this all. Greater evils were yet to come. 
Prance must not be deceived. K this fatal policy was not 
arrested, Prussia would soon have control of the forty mil- 
lions of Germans, and Russia would trace her boundaries south 
of Constantinople. In opposition to this tendency, it was the 
plain duty of Prance to let her voice be heard. By joining 
hands with England and the secondary powers, their mutual 
interests might be protected. In this way alone could peace 
without dishonor be preserved. At the close of the speech one 
of his colleagues declared : " It is true, M. Thiers knows how 
to secure all, but he makes of Prance the gendarme of Eu- 
rope." 

On the following day the question was discussed by MM. 
Garnier-Pages and Ollivier. Neither of these orators agreed 
with the other, nor indeed with M. Thiers. The former 
believed that Germany was permanently divided into three 
antagonistic portions, and that Prance, therefore, need have no 
concern for the future. Ollivier, on the other hand, saw that 
the acquisitions of Bismarck would not only be permanent, but 
would also be extended. Whether agreeable to Prance or not, 
the states in the South would yet, despite the Treaty of Prague, 
reach out the hand across the Main, and knock for admission to 
the Union. What, then, ought Prance to do ? In his opinion, 
she should recognize the fact as in no way directed against her- 
self. The forced annexations of Prussia were indeed a matter 
for protest, but not so the formation of the North German 
Union. It had been the policy of Prance to allow the govern- 
ments of Europe to form such alliances as they chose, and 
such a privilege could not be denied the German states. Only 
by a friendly recognition of the situation in Germany could 
Prussia bo withdrawn from that alliance with Russia which, 
if continued, would surely result in the fall of Constanti- 
nople. 

These pacific declarations of Ollivier called out the military 
spirit of Count Latour. In his estimation a war with Prussia 
was " inevitable, and only a question of time." The duty of 
Prance, therefore, was to enter into a firm alliance with Aus- 
tria for the protection of the three great interests that were 
common to them both, — the protection of Conatantini^de, thQ-' 
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prevention of the re-establishment of the German Empire, and 
the defence of the temporal power of the Pope. With such an 
alliance it would be easy to control the South German states, 
and to say t.o Prussia, " Thus far and no farther." 

The military zeal thus far more or less conspicuous in the 
debates, M. Rouher attempted to dampen, while at the same 
time he made a vigorous eflFort to defend the imperial policy. 
He claimed that the whole world had been taken by surprise 
at the issue of the battle of Sadowa, and that, although the 
results of the struggle were to be felt for centuries, France had 
been compelled to decide upon its action without the delay of 
a single moment. It had been the imperial policy to preserve 
peace where it existed, and to restore it at the earliest posssible 
moment between the nations then at war. And with what 
result? The victor had been restrained before the gates of 
Vienna ; the cession of nine hundred thousand Bavarians with 
their territory to Prussia had been prevented ; the terms of the 
conqueror toward Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and the other Southern 
powers had been modified ; and the length of the war had been 
limited to twenty days. This record was enough to show that 
France had committed no mistake. The present hegemony of 
Prussia had arisen from no weakness of imperial policy, but 
simply from Prussian ascendency in the ZoUverein. Nor, in- 
deed, was the issue of events to be regretted. The condition 
of Germany, since the dissolution of the Confederation, was 
more favorable to the interests of France than it had been 
before. Thiers had declared that the old Confederation had 
been purely defensive ; but in answer it could be said that the 
three hundred thousand men whom Prussia mobilized in 1859 
had restrained the Emperor before the quadrilateral and led 
him to sign the Treaty of Villafranca, rather than further to 
endanger France for the sake of Italy. The government es- 
tablished by the congress of Vienna had been a standing 
threat to France ; but in the place of a single Confederation, 
with seventy-five millions bound to avenge every supposed 
injury, there were now simply three fragments that were inde- 
pendent of each other. The North German Union counted 
but twenty-nine millions ; even with the reinforcement of the 
Southern states it could scarcely exceed thirty-two millions (?) ; 
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while the remaining thirty-three millions were under the 
control of Austria. In these three divisions of Germany there 
could be no possible danger for Prance. Even if, as was 
claimed, Prussia should desire the Zuiderzee, it would only be 
necessary for England and France together to say to her that 
the time of consolidations is past. 

The weak point of Rouher's position did not escape the keen 
eye of Jules Pavre. " Either these peaceful representations 
are merely a necessary pretence," declared he, " or the gov- 
ernment is bound to withdraw its proposition for the reorganiza- 
tion of the army." He further added that, in the time of the 
old German Confederation, Prance had needed for protection 
not a tenth of the force now proposed. In his opinion, the 
only means of preventing German unity were in the hands of 
the dissatisfied German rulers and the oppressed German peo- 
ple. He would have no hesitation whatever in locking arms 
with the Elector of Hesse and the Duke of Nassau for the 
purpose of protecting their common interests. 

This bold declaration of Jules Pavre brought to his feet one 
of the intimates of the Emperor, Granier de Cassagnac. As it 
was believed he would speak the language of the Tuileries as 
well as his own, his words were listened to with far greater 
interest than their inherent importance simply would have 
deserved. He believed, with Ollivier, that the tendency of Ger- 
many was toward consolidation ; with Thiers, that such con- 
solidation was dangerous to Prance. But his confidence was 
in the patriotism of the country. He believed in " natural 
boundaries,"*^ A chain of mountains and a river were to him 
a far better protection than a border picket with Prussian 
needle-guns before it. Prance had a right to insist upon being 
heard on all questions where her own safety was at stake, and 
in such junctures she must define her own interest. Pinally, 
he would have peace if it were allowed, but war if it were 
necessary. 

Now this fiery debate, although it showed no harmony of 
ideas and no unity of policy, could not be without its influence 
on the German side of the Rhine. After the words of Thiers, 
Latour, and Cassagnac, there was no escaping the conclusion 
that the military spirit of Prance was aw(pke ; and in view of (fJ 
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the recent recommendations of the military commission, it was 
by no means unnatm^al to surmise that the French government 
would be disposed to make all haste in preparing the army for 
every emergency. After such declarations as had been made 
in the debate by the friends of the Emperor, of course the 
pacific phrases of La Valette's circular passed for nothing. 
When it is remembered that at this moment the people of 
Germany were completely ignorant of the existing contract 
between the North and the South, it cannot be considered 
strange that they looked upon the situation with something of 
alarm. The general anxiety found open expression in the Ger- 
man Parliament. The very next day after the fiery expressions 
of Cassagnac had found utterance at Paris, a member of Par- 
liament at Berlin called the attention of the government to the 
widespread fear that it might yet turn out as the French 
prophesied and desired, namely, that the Southern states 
would enter with France and Austria into a close alliance 
against the North. This expression of a general sentiment 
called for a reply on the part of the government, and Count 
Bismarck made his response the occasion of revealing the 
existence of a treaty which had been signed some months 
before, but which up to that moment had been kept a profound 
secret. Under the circumstances no other possible declaration 
could have been received with such enthusiasm as the one 
made by the chancellor. It appeared that an offensive and 
defensive alliance had long since been formed between the 
Union and the states south of the Main. On the following 
day the full text of the treaties was published in the official 
gazettes at Berlin and at Munich. Thus only three days after 
Eouher and his colleagues had declared that then* hopes of the 
future in reference to Germany were formed on an alliance 
with the Confederation du Sudj it was proclaimed to the 
world, not only that the Southern states had entered into 
league with the North German Union, but also that they had 
agreed, in case of war, to transfer all their military forces to 
the command of the king of Prussia. 

The circumstances which had led to the formation of this 
treaty rendered its publication at this moment peculiarly an- 
noying to the pride of the French. The humiliation was' 
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shared not only by those who saw their theory of the " South 
German Union " vanish into thin air and made ridiculous, but 
also by the whole French people ; for it soon came to be known 
that the treaty was simply a victory of Prussian over French 
diplomacy. A mere glance at the course of events after the 
great battle is enough to convince one that the French did 
their full share in the work of converting the Southern states 
from enemies into allies of Prussia. 

In the settlement of afiFairs after the battle, the dispositiou 
of Bismarck toward the Southern states was scarcely less se- 
vere than toward those of the North. As the latter were 
forced to pay for their Austrian partiality with their crowns^ 
the former were required to abandon a portion of their terri- 
tory. Electoral Hesse and so much of Bavaria as lay north of 
the Main were demanded ; and in order that this tax might not 
fall with unjust severity upon two governments alone, Wurteni- 
berg and Baden were required to pay an indemnity to the 
others. In this threatening situation the cabinets of all the 
Southern states, with the exception of Baden, turned to the 
French, and besought their good oflBces at the Prussian court. 
Of coiu'se nothing could be more acceptable to the French than 
such an errand. It would evidently atone for a multitude of 
diplomatic sins in the eyes of the French people if the French 
minister could go before Europe and declare that they had 
restrained the victor when about to seize upon the territory of 
nine hundred thousand Bavarians and the whole of Northern 
Hesse. Accordingly, M. Druyn de Lhuys instructed the French 
envoy at Berlin, M. Benedetti, to use his best efiForts in behalf 
of the states .which were threatened. Bismarck heard what 
the envoy had to oflFer, but chose to reply to the ministers of 
the Southern states themselves. It was no diflBcult task to 
convince them that they were committing a fatal mistake in 
turning to France for protection rather than to Prussia. The 
Prussian minister declared to them that he knew perfectly 
well the price of French favor for any schemes of annexation 
which Prussia might propose. He had but to abandon to the 
Emperor Rhenish Hesse and Rhenish Bavaria with the for- 
tresses of Mayence and Landau in order to secure the support 
ef the French for any policy which Prussia might adopt. In 
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view of these facts, would it not be safer and perhaps more 
patriotic to turn to a German rather than a Prankish power 
for alliance ? The argument was completely successful. Per- 
haps it was the alarming hint which it contained that made the 
Southern powers, with a single exception, so anxious to hasten 
the negotiations. Be that as it may, a treaty of oflFensive and 
defensive alliance, which pledged all the powers, excepting 
Hesse, to mutual support and protection, and which placed all 
the military forces under the command of the king of Prussia, 
was signed on the 22d of August. 

In view of the peculiar relations of the French government 
to the various parties of the treaty, it certainly cannot be con- 
sidered strange that there was a general desire to keep the alli- 
ance for a time secret. The military system in the Southern 
states was in great disorder, and, until their armies could be 
run into the Prussian mould, it would be manifestly unwise to 
incur the risk of war by proclaiming so brilliant a diplomatic 
victory on the part of Prussia, and so humiliating a defeat on 
the part of Prance. The secret was successfully kept from 
the 22d of August until the 19th of the following March, when 
the alliance was announced in the North German Parliament 
by Bismarck himself. At this time the military reorganization 
in the South had so far progressed as to remove all prudential 
considerations ; and accordingly when the fears of the Germans 
themselves began to be aroused, the temptation to prick the 
Prench bubble that was causing so much alarm was absolutely 
irresistible. 

The proclamation of this treaty could not but arouse the 
attention of all Europe. In Germany it was everywhere 
regarded as bridging the Main, and as bringing the whole 
country, at least for military purposes, into one compact em- 
pire. The English journals universally recognized ifc as a 
most humiliating defeat of Prench diplomacy. The " Daily 
News " expressed its satisfaction that, at length, the world was 
taking care of itself without the aid of the Prench ; and the 
"Advertiser " thought that the Prench national pride could find 
its only satisfaction in the overthrow of the Empire. The 
leading journal of Vienna declared that Austria, in so grave a 
juncture, must not be turned from her true course by any false 
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sentimentalism ; that she could only save her position in Europe 
by means of an alliance with the other German states. 

To the Southern states, however, the situation was as yet 
by no means free from embarrassment. Not only were they 
to be protected, but Prussia was to be supported. The condi- 
tion of the army, notwithstanding the efiForts of Bismarck and 
Hohenlohe, was but partially rescued from chaos. The com- 
mission which had undertaken to reform the military system, 
and prevent the possibility of such another fiasco as that at 
Sadowa, was achieving no very important results. Every ruler 
and every military commander seemed to consider his honor 
bound up hi the preservation of military individuality. Not- 
withstanding the proclamation of the alliance even, no very 
great progress in the way of reorganization took place until 
Luxembourg was threatened, and, as Professor Miiller has hap- 
pily said, the cry, " Hannibal ante Portas," was heard through- 
out the land. 

The little Grand Duchy of Luxembourg rejoices in a popu- 
lation of two hundred thousand souls and one of the strongest 
fortresses of Europe. Its history has been scarcely less German 
than that of Baden and Hesse. As early as 963 the territory 
was purchased by one Siegfried, who succeeded in raising his 
family to the first rank, and among whose descendants are to 
be counted at least four of the German emperors. With the 
other Northern possessions of Charles the Bold, it came more 
completely under German influence and control on the mar- 
riage of Mary with the Archduke of Austria. Since that day 
it has been twice overrun by the French, but the treaties of 
Utrecht and Paris, which followed the conquests, compelled its 
restoration. 

When at Vienna, in 1815, it was deemed necessary to estab- 
lish a fortress of the first rank for the purpose of protecting 
the northwestern boundary of Germany, it was but natural, in 
view of its history and location, to select as the site of the new 
works the old fortified city of Luxembourg. Of course the 
work of completing and occupying the fortress should from the 
first have been assigned to Prussia. But in a moment of jeal- 
ousy or weakness it was given to the king of Holland. It was 
not long, however, before it was discovered that the prince who 
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had merited their contempt by taking his ease for a great part 
of eighteen years at an English fireside, while his country was 
overrun by the common enemy, was not the one to have charge 
of the common interests of the frontier. Accordingly by the 
protocol of November 3, 1815, the command of the fortress was 
assigned to the king of Prussia, with the understanding that it 
was to be garrisoned by troops from Holland and from Prussia, 
in equal numbers. In the following year, however, a special 
treaty between Holland and Prussia increased the proportion 
of Prussian troops to three fourths. This method of occupa- 
tion was confirmed, not only by the treaty of July 20, 1819, be- 
tween England, Russia, and Austria on the one side, and Prus- 
sia and Holland on the other, but also by the diet of the old 
German confederation. By this last act -of confirmation, Lux- 
embourg was adopted as a " Bundesfestung," and thus placed 
in the same general relations to the country as Mainz and Ras- 
tadt. To ask the Germans, therefore, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to abandon either of these strongholds, would be much 
like demanding that the French should give up Metz or Stras- 
bourg. In addition, it needs only to be said, that, on the 26th 
of February, 1857, a convention held for the further consider- 
ation of the relations of Luxembourg, conferred upon the king 
of Prussia the right to occupy the fortress with a garrison ex- 
clusively Prussian. 

In November of 1866, Pitince Henry of Orange, at the open- 
ing of the grand-ducal asseipbly of Luxembourg, declared that, 
inasmuch as the German Confederation had been dissolved, 
Prussia could no longer claim the right to occupy the fortress 
in the name of that Confederation. Though this reasonable 
declaration provoked no reply on the part of the Prussian gov- 
ernment, it gave ample opportunity to learn the state of popu- 
lar opinion on that question in Germany. It soon became man- 
ifest that, concerning the occupation of the fortress, opinion 
was nearly equally divided. There were those who maintained 
that the treaties gave to Prussia the right to hold the fortress, 
irrespective of the Confederation, others took the ground that 
Prussia could not but admit the position taken by the prince. 
It appeared uncertain, therefore, how the aSair would end in 
case of a formal demand for evacuation. 
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While Germany was maturing an opinion on this question 
of evacuation, one of far greater importance was agitating the 
courts of Holland and Prance. In view of the evacuation 
which was hoped for, by Prussia, negotiations had been com- 
menced looking toward the sale of the grand-duchy by the 
king of Holland to the Emperor of the Prench. These nego- 
tiations, having in view not only the evacuation, but what was 
of far greater importance, the complete alienation from Grer- 
many of a portion of the old Germanic Confederation, were 
intended to be kept a profoimd secret until after the evacuation 
should take place. The aflfair miscarried, however, through 
the timidity or the prudence, whichever it may be called, of the 
king of Holland. However faultless may be his genealogy, 
William III. is no successor of William the Silent. At the 
last moment he seems to have perceived, what any one else 
would have seen at the outset, that, in case the bargain should 
be fully closed, and should be unacceptable to Prussia, and war 
should be declared, the Netherlands would be the battle-ground, 
and that, whatever might be the fate of Luxembourg, the 
mouths of the Scheldt and the Rhine would be in the greatest 
danger of being permanently held by Prussia. Whatever may 
be thought of his patriotism in trading off a portion of his sub- 
jects for the purpose of paying his personal debts, or of his 
diplomatic skill in not going at once to Prussia, it cannot 
be denied that he showed a glimmer of sense in taking a sec- 
ond look before it was too late. Whatever else he might be 
lacking, of that part of valor which FalstaflF deemed the bet- 
ter part he was the possessor of superabundance. 

The treaty of sale was completed on the 22d of March, and 
was to be ratified by Holland and Prance before the 5th of 
April. Napoleon seems, strangely enough, to have counted 
with considerable confidence on the consent of Prussia, espe- 
cially if the evacuation should have previously taken place. If 
he should be disappointed even, he might take the treaty in his 
hand as a/a/^ accompli^ and demand the evacuation. It will be 
seen that to the success of the movement every consideration 
urged the utmost secrecy. But the king of Holland, after the 
negotiations between Paris and the Hague had been in progress 
during the whole of December, January, and February, and the 
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greater part of March, let out the secret by calling in the Prus- 
sian ambassador, and making a confession of the whole aflFair. 
It was of course communicated at once to the Prussian gov- 
ernment. As early as the 25th of March the ambassador was 
instructed to reply that to such a transaction Prussia could 
never give her consent. This prompt declaration not only put 
an end to all prospect of ratification on the part of Holland, 
but also led the government of Luxembourg to deny in the 
official journal the report that any such sale was likely to take 
place. 

To Napoleon, however, this termination of the affair was the 
most annoying possible. No sooner did it appear that he was 
to be a second time checkmated by Bismarck, than the wits found 
it an easy matter to make him ridiculous. They represented 
him as scouring over Europe, and America even, in search of 
political game, and finally as going slyly into a game-shop and 
attempting to buy a hare, in order that he might not be obliged 
to return home with an empty pouch. But even in this he was 
frustrated by the ever-watchful Bismarck. The imperial sports- 
man was not only prevented from catcliing anything, but he 
was also not allowed to purchase anything for his game-bag. 

Stung by representations like these, the Emperor fixed upon 
the policy of making such a demand of Prussia as would either 
mask his own retreat, or transfer the question from the cabinet 
to the field. If France could not have Luxembourg, Prussia 
should not remain in the fortress. As the protest of Prussia 
had prevented the purchase, the protest of France should pre- 
vent the occupation. The French government, therefore, sent 
a note to Berlin, declaring that the occupation of Luxembourg 
was a perpetual threat to Prance, and demanding that the 
fortress should be evacuated. The response to this warlike 
demand was in substance, that Luxembourg could no more 
in fairness be regarded as a threat to France than could Mainz 
or Landau, or, indeed, than could Metz or Strasburg to 
Germany ; and that as for the evacuation, Prussia did not feel 
qualified to decide until both the people of Germany and those 
powers which had conferred the right of occupation had been 
consulted. In view of this reply, France, of course, could but 
await the result. 
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Now, it must be borne in mind, that up to the moment when 
the demand of France was made, the people of Germany had 
no knowledge whatever of the fact that Prussia had, in the 
most positive manner, refused to consent to the sale. The two 
questions of alienation and evacuation were, therefore, in the 
public mind intimately connected with each other. On the 1st 
of April Parliament had put to Bismarck two questions : first, 
whether Prussia was aware of the treaty of sale ; and, secondly, 
whether the government was ready to defend the union of 
Luxembourg with the rest of Germany, and especially its own 
right to the occupation of the fortress ? To the first of these 
questions the minister gave a full and an affirmative answer. 
To the second he responded that, for diplomatic reasons, he 
could make no reply. Thus, the information given was just 
enough to show that the Grand Duchy was threatened, but not . 
enough to show that the danger of surrender was already past. 
The effect upon the people was what may be easily imagined. 
The outcry over the possible surrender of a territory so truly 
German was loud and distinct. The very temperate manner 
in which the question had been treated by Bismarck led many 
to believe that the government was really on the point of sur- 
rendering all right and title to the territory so much desired 
by the French. The opponents of Prussia everywhere cried 
out, '* Now we are to see the results of the mysterious confer- 
ences at Biarritz. Bismarck is not a whit better than Cavour. 
Just as the latter at Plombieres, while pretending to treat 
merely of Savoy and Nice, swept all Italy under the Italian 
crown ; so the former, by trading oflF some of his countrymen 
on the Rhine, is attempting to bribe the neighboring powers 
to assist in a similar compression of all Germany under the 
power of Prussia." Nor was the cry confined to the foes of 
the government. Those who had watched this growth of 
Prussian power with most satisfaction and enthusiasm declared 
that the government could not afibrd to sacrifice the popularity 
which it had won for itself at Sadowa. From every quarter 
came opposition to the movement, and opposition only. All 
saw in it the first step toward that " natural boundary," which 
Grauicr de Cassagnac had so much preferred to a border 
picket. 
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It was soon manifest that a strong party in the South, as 
well as in the North, demanded that an immediate and decisive 
answer be returned, let the consequences be what they might. 
What may be called the military element in Prussia took the 
ground that war, rather than withdrawal, would alone satisfy 
the German people ; and that, in view of the imperfect readi- 
ness of the French army and the French arsenals, the sooner 
war was begun the better. It was well known that in France 
military preparations were going on with most feverish 
activity. All the shops in the Empire were employing every 
possible man in the manufacture of chassepots, and the foun- 
dries were working day and night in the interests of the artillery, 
while, to provide for the cavalry, agents were collecting horses 
in every corner of the land. Von Moltke, and those about 
him, urged that in the course of a year the complexion of the 
affair would be entirely changed. Then the French might 
demand Mainz and Landau as well as Luxembourg, and, in 
case of refusal, grasp the sword at a moment when they were 
fully prepared to wield it. In the light of such colossal prepara- 
tions as were going on in France, it was urged that the true policy 
was to pronounce an ultimatum, and, in case of necessity, to 
strike at once into the heart of the enemy. That such a course 
would have secured the enthusiastic support of all Germany, 
South as well as North, is abundantly shown by the decision of 
Bavaria and Hesse. Of all the Southern states, these two had 
been most reluctant to join fortunes with Prussia, and yet, 
when this question began to assume threatening proportions, 
they made haste to fall into line with the others. The lower 
house in Bavaria, by a formal address to the minister, ex- 
pressed the hope that the government would allow no doubt to 
exist that the state would devote all its energies to the pro- 
tection of the common fatherland. On the 11th of April, the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, in imitation of its neighbor, entered 
into an alliance with Prussia, and its soldiery was at once 
attached to the Eleventh Army Corps of the Confederation. In 
Bavaria and in Hesse, as well as in Baden and in WUrtem- 
berg, Prussian officers were everywhere giving directions in 
regard to the reorganization of the troops on the Prussian 
basis, and the troops reorganized were everywhere learning the 
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use of the needle-gun. From all these indications it was evi- 
dent enough that, if Bismarck was to derive his final answer 
to France and Holland from the German people, there could 
be no cession of Luxembourg without a general war, and, 
indeed, no evacuation of the fortress except on the most satis- 
factory conditions. 

But concerning the other source from which Bismarck's 
reply was to receive its inspiration, there was somewhat of 
uncertainty. The powers which had signed the Treaty of 1889 
could by no means be counted upon for supporting the tenacity 
of Germany. Before a formal appeal to the powers could be 
made, however, the Austrian minister. Von Beust, proposed 
that the Grand Duchy should be ceded to Belgium, as it had 
desired to be in 1830 ; and that, in consideration of so impor- 
tant an addition, Belgium should restore to France the territory 
of which the latter had been deprived by the second Treaty of 
Paris. This proposition, supported by France and Austria, 
which were now believed to be in close alliance, might have 
been in the highest degree embarrassing to Prussia but for the 
superb reply of the king of Belgium. When the matter was 
proposed to him his immediate response was, " I cannot barter 
away one of my countrymen." Upon this Von Beust came 
forward with a second proposal, which was that Luxembourg 
should on the one hand be declared neutral territory, and 
that on the other it should be abandoned by the Prussian 
garrison. It was on the basis of this recommendation that 
Russia proposed a meeting of the powers which had signed the 
treaty establishing the present relations of the territory con- 
cerned. The consent of Prussia, however, could be gained only 
with the express understanding that it would not give up its 
right to hold the fortress save on the condition that Europe 
would guarantee the strictest neutrality of the Grand Duchy. 
Bismarck claimed that if Prussia gave so strong a proof of her 
desire for peace and reconciliation as to abandon the fortress 
which the powers had conferred upon her, it was but right that 
those powers should grant as effectual security for the border 
in the future as Prussia had granted in the past. With this 
understanding the conference assembled in London on the 7th 
of May. The main question was settled before the plenipo- 
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tentiaries came together, consequently the details were easily 
arranged. England alone stood in the way of an immediate 
adjustment. Inasmuch as the terms which Prussia insisted 
upon bound all the powers to take up arms against any state 
which should violate the neutrality of Luxembourg, England 
hesitated to place herself under an obligation to call her armies 
into the field at a moment's notice. As the demand, however, 
would put a curb alike upon all the powers, its reasonableness 
could not long be resisted, and accordingly on the 11th day of 
May the treaty received the signatures of all the plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

As soon as the matter of neutrality and occupation had been 
settled, a question arose concerning the future relations of the 
Grand Duchy with the ZoUverein. The plenipotentiary from 
Luxembourg inquired whether the treaty just formed would 
interfere with the commercial relations which existed between 
his country and the diflFerent states of Germany. It was 
evident that, much as Tornaco had desired annexation to 
France, he saw that, as such an annexation was now impos- 
sible, there was great injury to the industrial interests of his 
little state by its exclusion from the great advantages of the 
ZoUverein. All his energies were, therefore, now directed to 
the preservation of the old commercial relations. His desires 
and hopes in this regard were, of course, encouraged by Prussia. 
To the immense annoyance of the French ambassador, who, 
naturally enough, desired to see the last link which bound 
Luxembourg to Germany severed, the convention decided that 
the neutrality extended to military aflFairs only, and that it 
could in no way interfere with any commercial alliance which 
the Grand Duchy might choose to enter into. 

Thus the "Luxembourg Question" was settled. The ad- 
vantage was manifestly, at all points, on the side of Prussia, 
and yet it had been so adroitly secured as to leave no possible 
grounds for remonstrance. The sacrifice of so powerful a 
position gave abundant evidence to the whole of Europe that 
the desires of the nation were pacific, while, at the same time, 
the stringency of the conditions on which the troops were to 
be withdrawn gave equal proof that the proper security of 
the German border was of far more importance to Prussia than 
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the preservation of peace. To Prance, however, the adjust- 
ment had no agreeable phase vrhatcver. If the government 
experienced any satisfaction in seeing the fortress evacuated 
by the Prussians, the pleasure was more than counterbalanced 
by the chagrin felt at the fact that, in the very act of retreating^ 
Prussia had gained an advantage by transferring the guardian- 
ship of the border from herself to the powers which had signed 
the treaty. 

With the adjustment of the various relations of Luxembourg, 
the diplomatic questions to which the battle of Sadowa gave 
rise may be said to have been settled. In every one of them 
the French government was outwitted. If the question at issue 
had been of such a nature as to leave to France no alternative 
but interference, the judgment of the world would have been 
less severe on the course pursued. But it was generally felt 
that Napoleon had blundered into needless difficulties, and 
then had, in every case, been obliged to retire with his colors 
bedraggled in the dust. The resulting humiliation, shared as 
it was to a greater or less extent by the whole country, was 
enough to lead to most active preparations for war ; and when 
those preparations were supposed to be sufficiently complete, 
to induce the nation to rush into a death-struggle on the 
slightest pretext, and, as infamously declared by the prime 
minister, with " a light heart." 

C. E. Adams. 
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Art. VI. — critical NOTICES. 

1. — Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs in Sanskrit und 
Griechischen. By B. Delbruck. Halle. 1871. 

The novelty of this book consists in applying to the syntax of the 
verb in Sanskrit and Greek the more rational method that has obtained 
in etymology since the discovery and study of Sanskrit. The old 
treatises on the subject were of two kinds: they either set forth 
practically the use of the moods in the flourishing period of the lan- 
guage for the purpose of interpretation or composition, — a method of 
treatment which must always be necessary so long as the literatures of 
these languages are studied or read ; or else, in the desire for a more 
scientific method, they sought to arrange the uses, under categories fur- 
nished by our own logical ideas and derived from the classic usages of the 
languages, and to gather these various uses under some one metaphys- 
ical notion to which the speaker of the language itself must have been 
a stranger, — a method which must be utterly futile, inasmuch as it is 
neither practical nor, on the other hand, truly scientific. 

But the object of this book is to draw from the various uses of the 
moods in Sanskrit and Greek, by comparing the syntax of the two 
languages, the original meanings of the two moods respectivSy, and to 
show how all the later meanings and uses were, or might naturally 
have been, developed from these two meanings respectively. In the 
author's own words, which unfortunately in the translation cease to be 
German without becoming English, ^^The whole variety of existing 
meanings cannot from the beginning have lain in one form, for on such 
a supposition language would cease to have any definite meaning ; but 
the question must be asked. What is the original meaning from which the 
rest have been developed?" "We seek," he continues, "to answer the 
question. What idea lies at the root of the variety of meanings which we 
find to exist ? " The author is no less sound in his method than in his 
conception of the subject " Whatever may be treated of," says he, " be 
it the development of a verbal, nominal, or pronominal notion, or that of 
an inflection, this principle universally prevails ; we should not com- 
pare the existing meanings with each other, collect kindred ones into a 
group with a higher (or more remote) general notion underlying them, 
and so gradually rise to the most universal and widest, the most gen- 
eral and consequently most colorless (or meaningless) idea, and then 
enthrone that at the head of the logical system as the source of all 
special meanings, but we should rather seek the historical point of 
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departure of the development of any idea, that is to say, the meaning 
or idea out of which the rest have been developed. Not as if thej 
were packed away in it from the outset, but as they are connected with 
that idea by the laws of the formation of ideas. In fact, we should 
look for the earliest meaning. This principle of the author is the 
golden rule of all such investi<^ations, and one which if conscientiously 
followed must lead to very valuable results in grammar and even in 
the history of the development of the human intellect. This is the 
method recommended in Mr. Greenough's little pamphlet on the Latin 
Subjunctive, published (or rather printed) last year, though that essay 
was much less thorough than the book before us, and contained some 
ideas erroneous in the details. These are probably the only two books 
in which this method is applied to the syntax of the verb. NoW| 
as our author suggests, there are obviously two ways of arriving at 
this object, — one is through the formal analysis of the modal forms 
themselves into their elements, and the assigning to those elements of 
their original meaning ; the other is through the investigation of the 
uses of the moods in the several languages, and the discovering which 
is the oldest form of expression in which the moods were employed* 
The second method is the one employed by our author. Properly, 
however, the two ought to go hand in hand, and no results ought to be 
considered satisfactory that are not arrived at independently through 
both. Feeling this, the author has given a notice of the results of the 
formal analysis of the two moods so far as they have been attained, but 
rather incidentally or as a confirmation of his view than as a funda- 
mental part of his investigation. In this notice he follows Curtius's 
view as given in Die Chronologie der Indogermanischen SprachfoT" 
schung^ Leipzig, 1867, which, as the book is very rare in this country, 
I will briefly recapitulate, and the more so, as it is without doubt, 
so far as it goes, the only satisfactory account of the origin of the 
moods. The forms which may be grouped together as the Sanskrit 
subjunctive (or conjunctive) agree in inserting an a between the ver- 
bal stem and the personal terminations. This mood is the forerunner of 
the Greek subjunctive. The a thus used seems to be the same ele- 
ment that appears as a characteristic of the modified tenses (or the 
present stem) of four classes of Sanskrit verbs, the same that is the 
source of the connecting vowel (so called) in Greek and Latin. Its 
meaning originally is unknown, but from its function in the present 
stem it gives a duraitve or contuiued force to the stems to which it is 
annexed. The subjunctive then is only a present indicative or form 
for present uncompleted action, which through the conative pi*esent 
becomes in force a future and finally a subjunctive. The optative. 
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however, is formed by means of a verbal root i to go in its various 
modified forms, and the development is nearly the same. Originally 
meaning, according to this view, " Going to act," it becomes future in 
like manner, and finally assumes a modal force, i. e. is used in all the 
various senses of the optative in Greek and the subjunctive in Latin. 

There are some criticisms which may be made upon this account, 
in regard to particulars which bear upon the use and meaning of the 
moods in later times. 

This view, it will be seen, takes no account of the relative ages of 
the subjunctive and optative, nor of the secondary terminations of the 
latter ; in fact, it makes the loss of the final vowels of the primary ter- 
minations a mere accident and without significance. Now there are 
many indications that the optative is a much younger formation than 
the subjunctive. The gradual gain of the former upon the latter in 
Sanskrit, until the final loss of the subjunctive with the exception of 
a few doubtful remains, the restricted use of the subjunctive even in 
Greek growing more so in the development of the literature, the loss 
of the subjunctive proper or its confusion with the optative in Latin, 
all point to a later development of the optative, which in time more or 
less supplanted the elder form. Curtius takes the same view in the 
treatise above cited, though he does not make it of much importance. 
So also the same conclusion is pointed at by the character of the 
forms themselves. The compounded verbal forms are all evidently 
later than those in which only one verbal root appears. In fact, the 
only way in which a compound verbal form can be conceived as 
arising and coalescing so as to express a temporal or modal idea is to 
suppose the second verb already formed and treated as a part of 
speech, and no longer as simple elements, before it is used as an 
auxiliary. The connection of two separate pure verbal roots with a 
pronoun which stands in the relation of subject to them both, is to me 
inconceivable. One can conceive of the idea contained in the clause 
" I eat " being expressed by the juxtaposition of a root which is neither 
verb nor noun as yet, but is only loosely suggestive of the action, 
with a pronominal root referring more or less definitely to the subject. 
Ad-mi used separately might mean " I eat," and then come to be fused 
into a part of speech or verb with the same meaning. .Ad-a-mx 
also might be used a little later in the same manner to mean " I am 
eating," that is, have begun the process of eating. This then might 
fuse into a word meaning, " I am trying to eat," and then, " I shall 
eat," and so finally become a subjunctive. But one cannot conceive of 
two pure uncompounded verbal roots used separately along with a pro- 
noun, 60 that ad-ya-mi as separate elements should mean, *^ I am going 
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to eat" But that, afler ya and mi have coalesced into a verbal form 
meaning, " I am going," this form so arising should be appended to 
a(f so as then to mean, ^* I am going to eat," seems natural enough. 

Nor does this view take into account the secondary terminations of 
the optative, and it is in connection with these that the preceding re- 
marks become important. If what has been stated be the true view 
of the genesis of compounded verbal forms, the question arises what 
form of i or ya was thus used to form the optative And we cannot 
too carefully keep in mind the principle which, though universally 
admitted to lie at the foundation of all linguistic science, is often 
lost sight of. Compounds exist first in their component parts before 
they are compounded. J^ai connu is used as a preterit in Frencb, 
simply because Cicero could say habeo cognitum in its literal meaning, 
or at least only slightly deviating from it towards, "I have learned." 
J*aurais means "I should have," sometimes merely "perhaps I 
have," or " I may have," simply because somebody used avoir and 
avais in their literal meaning, as *^ I had to have." So with shaUy taill, 
may, etc., in English, and werden, etc., in German. 

Now what did the first Aryan who blocked out an optative say, and 
what did he mean by it ? Evidently he used a form of i or ya which 
we should now call secondary. It cannot be without significance that 
the optative throughout has secondary terminations, except in the first 
person singular in Greek, and even there sometimes. It is difficult to 
believe that the loss of the final vowels so early in the history of the 
language was accidental, where in all other forms (where the termina- 
tions are retained at all) the distinction between primary and secondary 
endings is perfectly preserved. 

Now the terminations of the optative are very similar to the im- 
perfect forms of t and ya. In fact, Benfey (AUgemeine MonaU'' 
schrift, 1854, p. 749) maintained that the optative was formed by 
means of these very forms. To this view Curtius ( Chronologie, p. 242) 
objects that the augment, the peculiar sign of the past tenses, is en- 
tirely foreign to the optative. To the view of Benfey in that form 
this objection seems insuperable. But in the subjunctive with sec- 
ondary terminations, which is otherwise precisely similar in form to 
the imperfect and aorist, the augment never appears. What more 
probable than that the optative should be a new formation made by 
compounding the subjunctive having secondary terminations of i and yoy 
or the subjunctive of the imperfect so called, with a verbal root, and 
that it never had the primary terminations at all? The first person 
might then be an imitation, as is sometimes supposed, or a relic of a 
time when both forms of the subjunctive were used in this way, only 
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one of which sacceeded in establishing itself. The optative would 
then be a kind of double subjunctive, or double future, or future sub- 
junctive formed for greater precision after the original past subjunctive 
had developed into so many varieties as to become less definite in its 
force. Such double forms are not uncommon in other cases, especially 
in the formation of nominal themes, in double comparatives and 
superlatives, and perhaps in the special or modified forms of the tenth 
class of verbs in Sanskirt. 

The question further arises, Did these secondary terminations in the 
subjunctive have any significance ? That the loss of the final vowels 
in this case was accidental seems exceedingly improbable. For no 
reason can be given for the loss of them in the past tenses at all, ex- 
cept the weight (or emphasis) of the augment. Now these forms 
never have any augment, except in a very few doubtful cases, which 
might easily arise from the similarity of the forms to those of the real 
imperfect and aorist. Now, though the augment is the original proper 
sign of past time, yet the secondary terminations are no less character- 
istic of the past tenses, and, having once arisen, might very easily be 
seized upon to mark a distinction. That this was sometimes done, the 
omission of the augment in Homer fully proves. It is very true that 
this difference of termination was at first only accidental, but it is by no 
means rare that an immaterial or accidental difference is adopted as 
the sign of a difference in meaning, as in the umlaut in the Northern 
languages. If this supposition should prove correct, the subjunctives 
with secondary terminations would originally have been related to that 
with the primary, just as the Latin imperfect subjunctive is to the 
present, the sign of tense appearing in the termination. That this 
difference should afterwards be obscured is not strange, if we take into 
account what will presently be said in regard to the meaning and 
tendency of conditional and similar forms in past time. 

Our Aryan then who first made an optative said perhaps ad yat^ 
" he would be " or " let him be " going to eat. It is uncertain which, 
for we do not know how far we must suppose the subjunctive to have 
been developed before the formation of the optative. 

Curtius, in his objection to Benfey's view ( Chronologie, p. 242, before 
cited), expresses his inability to see the connection between the past 
tenses and the developed meanings of the optative. That there is such 
a connection, however, one can hardly doubt. Notice how the word 
ought in English refers only to present and future time, so that if it is 
necessary to express past time the perfect infinitive must be made use 
of. So also with this very word must, originally also a preterit, and 
would, could, should, and might have also felt the effect of this ten- 
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dencj, but in a somewhat less degree. So also, "If the skj were 
to fall we should catch larks." Here were has moved forward, so to 
speak, from past time to present, which is its ordinary signification 
in English, and then through the influence of the to following it has 
reached on into the future. So the French auraiSf which is also pret- 
erit in its origin, takes the place of a modal form in many uses, not 
only those corresponding to the imperfect subjunctive in Latin, but also 
to the present. The condition contrary to fact, with its conclusion, are 
regularly expressed in most, if not all, the languages of our family by 
forms which are past in origin, and in other connections even in mean- 
ing. Take, for instance, the condition contrary to fact in classic Greek. 
So also the use of the imperfect of verbs of necessity, propriety, etc., in 
Greek and Latin, even when no definite condition can be supplied, and 
the time referred to is present (exprfv, Si^iov ^v, melius erat, oportehat^ 
debebat, tempus erat dapibus sodales, in which the only occasion for a 
past tense is a modal idea) is not less instructive. There are many 
cases, too, in which the Latin imperfect subjunctive seems to be used 
almost if not quite in the sense of the present subjunctive referring to 
future time. The most curious case of this tendency is the use of tem- 
poral adverbs in Greek and Latin in relation to a condition contrary, 
to fact in present time. After such conditions the regular expressions 
for the case as it is are vvv and nunc. So also now is frequently thus 
used in English. Tunc is also sometimes used to continue the false 
condition. Compare also c^cjyeXov with the infinitive in Greek. Now it 
is to be observed that in Homer the optative is used both in protasis 
and apodosis contrary to fact (though more commonly in apodosis), 
the new peculiar Greek construction of the indicative being not yet 
fully developed, though already coming into use. In Sanskrit, too, the 
optative is regularly used in this construction, though a rare form, the 
conditional, was afterwards developed. A few cases also of this con- 
struction are found where the subjunctive with secondary terminations 
is used. The same phenomenon occurs also in Latin. In the early 
language the present in the construction contrary to fact is not very un- 
common, especially in the poets who preserved old forms, although they 
had passed out of use, at least in the literary language, almost entirely. 
And in Latin as well as in the other languages this faded or perverted 
form is replaced by a new formation, and curiously enough it is just 
what we should expect from this general tendency of the family, — an 
imperfect subjunctive, that is, a form which is otherwise used as a sub- 
junctive in connection with absolutely past time. 

From all these considerations it would seem that the optative from 
the outset had a connection with past time and gradually worked for- 
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ward just as ought, should, and were have in English, till finally it lost 
its past sense entirely, except in the connection of tenses so called, where 
the absolute time of the main verb served to keep it in its place. 

After setting forth the formal origin of the moods, the author comes 
to the real subject of his treatise. 

And at the outset of his own investigations our author lays down 
another valuable principle, "that the simple sentence is older than 
the compound." Obvious as this truth seems, it has been rarely con- 
sidered in the discussion of the moods. And in this'connection he calls 
attention to the significant fact, that the words which connect clauses 
either subordinate or even co-ordinate did not originally possess that 
power, but gradually acquired it by being constantly used in sentences 
which were unconnected, but placed in juxtaposition. 

He then continues to narrow down the field of investigation by ex- 
eluding first interrogative sentences as less primitive, and then negative 
sentences as only modified affirmatives. He makes use of a still fur- 
ther eliminating process by excluding the second and third persons and 
the first person plural, leaving only the first person singular as the iurk- 
ing-place of the fundamental notion of the two moods respectively. In 
regard to this narrowing process of his, it may be observed that, though 
it shows clearly the logical mind of the author and his power of deal- 
ing with the subject, and is perhaps sound abstractly, yet it ought to be 
used with caution, especially when we consider the Action and reaction 
of forms and expressions upon each other by analogy, more particu- 
larly when they are closely akin. By narrowing too much the field of 
investigation, by determining too exactly a priori where we are to look 
for the original meaning of a construction, we might perhaps seek it in 
a form of speech which exists only from analogy with some other 
which we exclude from observation. For instance, it is by no means 
sure that the second or third persons are not more likely to contain the 
original meaning of the moods. Certainly metaphysically the non ego 
makes itself manifest to the mind long before the consciousness of the 
ego. 

The fundamental ideas to which the author comes by his analysis 
are those of willing for the subjunctive, and wishing for the optative. 
These ideas he explains further, making them both branches of desire, 
but distinguishing the will as a desire with the purpose of attaining the 
object, the ivish as a desire without that purpose. It is perhaps need- 
less to say, as he does, that this desire is always in the mind of the 
speaker, which distinguishes these forms from the desiderative verbs. 
In coming to this conclusion, the author seems, from a desire of symme- 
try, to fall away from the strictness of the method he so clearly marked 
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out and the path he so carefiilly prepared into the old ways, and 
just herein it seems is the fault of the book, notwithstanding the 
great acumen displayed in the analysis. It leaves us with an immense 
gap between the formal subjunctive and the actual one, between the 
formal hancuni, '* I am killing " (i. e. trying to kill), and his ideal hanami^ 
^I want to" (and am determined to) '^kiH," between the formal fftipoiiu^ 
^* I am going to bear," and his ideal, "' I wish that I could or may 
bear." 

That the two are connected by development few will dispute, but 
where are the intermediate links ? A great length of time must have 
elapsed aHer the elements were put together, before the subjunctive was 
used to express a command. And it is a just criticism, it seems to me, 
to ask. How came the moods to develop in a steady stream, and always 
in one direction, up to the point of wiU (i. e. command) and vfuh f 
Why did they only then begin to divide in various directions and 
weaken again to the almost pure futures they are in later times in 
many of their uses ? It seems much more natural that the develop- 
ment should have left in the languages traces of the different stages 
through which it has passed. When we find expressions as widely 
separated as /i^ a-e Kix^iay *'Let me not catch you," and oHdt Idoifuu, 
^ Nor shall I see," one cannot resist the conclusion that the two are 
separate developments from the conative present in which they origi- 
nated, rather than *that the second is a weakening of the first. In the 
second or future usage is found one of the links in the chain of devel- 
opment of the first or imperative one. 

In pursuing his analysis, our author divides sentences into declara- 
tory sentences (Aussagesdize) and interrogatory sentences {Fragesatze), 
The first he subdivides into principal sentences, dependent sentences 
introduced by a relative, and dependent sentences introduced by con- 
junctions, a very logical division, and one well adapted to the purposes 
of his investigation. In each of these divisions he finds two well- 
marked classes of meanings of each mood, one in which each retains 
its original force in a considerable degree, and the other in which it is 
very much weakened, which he names respectively the subjunctive of 
will {des W6Uens)j the subjunctive of expectation (der Erwartimg)^ 
the optative of wish {des Wunsches), and the weakened (cibgeschwiichten) 
optative. 

Under the first class of subjunctives he brings all such examples as : 

dXX* ay, iyav avrhs ireipffat}fuu ^dc tdoD/xiu, Od. VI. 126. aXX* loficv, JMU- 

sim, dXX oirktCafieBa Baa-irov, Od. XY. 495. So also negatives or pro- 
hibitions, 

Ktlaeau IL Y. 684. 
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commands, exhortations, and expressions of encouragement, as well 
affirmative as negative. 

It is in connection with the negative command or prohibition that the 
most brilliant instance of the author's power of analysis is displayed, 
where he shows the true nature of object clauses after verbs of fearing. 
He makes these a kind of direct quotation from the thought or feeling 
of the subject of the main verb. Thus, " I fear he will come," is ana- 
lyzed into " I fear, let him not come," i. e. with that feeling or thought. 
This view, we may remark in addition to his explanations, is supported 
by the fact that neither in Latin nor Greek is there any connective par- 
ticle for the affirmative fear, and for the negative one only in Latin tU 
or uti, and even this may be regarded as used in the same manner as 
fUinam in wishes. This view also explains the cross-purpose usage of ut 
and ne with verbs of fearing in the latter language. It is noticeable, too, 
that verbs of fearing are often followed in earlier Latin by another 
form of quotation, the indirect question, Vereor quid siet, in Terence, etc 
The same analysis is extended by him to aU purpose clauses with fitj 
alone, and would of course apply to all indirect quotations of impera- 
tives in Latin where no connecting particles appear, or no other than ne. 

In the second class are all the more or less future uses of the sub- 
junctive so common in Homer ; e. g. 

ovK cad* ovTOg dv^p ovd* tairerai ovde yci^rai. 

5s K€u. Od. XVI. 438. 

So, Kal troT^ Tts ttmjtrt, frequently recurring. 
So also the cases with kcv and iiv. 

iyo> dc K€ Toi (deca X^P^^ fjyLara vdvra. H. XIV. 234. 

Relative sentences are with great acuteness divided into posterior, 

that is, those in which the action of the relative clause is subsequent 

to the action of the principal verb ; and prior, that is, those in which 

the action of the principal clause presupposes that of the relative. 

To the former belong all purpose clauses ; e. g. Send a guide, who 

may led me, 

Kal cf/x* ^€fx6v €(rffK6v Snaaarov. 

0£ K€ fit Kct<r dyoyiy. Od. XV. 311. 

is analyzed to mean, <' Send a guide, he shall (soU) lead me " ; making 
the second clause originally an independent demonstrative clause, 
which in time became subordinate on account of the idea of purpose 
which exists in the mind and naturally attaches itself to the form of 
speech, though not expressed in it at the outset. 
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Th^ \fi\\c.r c1a«s, or prior relative clauses, embraces all rach relative 
%*^uU'UcpA nn contain an indefinite relative and are used in the sense <if 
A profn^'ifl. 

ol hrjvni/tt Off aBavdroKTi fidxriTai, 11. V. 406. Literallj, ^Let him 
right/' o.ic. 

'V\ui Kfinif! divinion is also made in sentences introduced bj relative 
rnnjiitiffidnH ; and naturally too, inasmuch as all the conjunctions are 
ciiRCH of t'cliitiveH, referring however, not to some definite word in the 
principal chuiht*, but to the action of it as a whole or something si^- 
|((*Rir(l hy il, aM the author proceeds to show. The first class, poaterior, 
incliidcH all ptirpo^^e and object clauses with utOf Svat, etc., as well as 
tniiporul clnuses in which a purpose appears with m, €»s, th o. 

Tlio pifM'ond class, the prior, embraces comparisons with us ore, and 
nil (TMnponil and conditional clauses in which the relative is indefinite, 
oillior with or without jccV. 

nu d* 6 yipoiv fi€Tfjjaiv cifia 7rp6aaa Kal otrlaaa Xnaaep. II. HI. 109. 

Tho conjunctions of other origin than relative are only ehd and chid 
in Sanskrit and ct in Greek. These Sanskrit particles only loosely 
connect sentences originally independent, and their analysis requires 
and receives little consideration. The Greek conditional particle ec he 
douhtingly derives from ova, thus making it of the same origin as the 
Lai in conditional particle si. But he concludes that in force it is 
originally demonstrative or anaphoristic like the relatives, and therefore 
h(3 divides the sentences introduced by it in the same manner as the 
prcfceding, into posterior and prior. To the former belong all uses 
where ci, as does si in Latin, introduces apparent indirect questions. 
/3dXX* otrro)?, ft K€p rt ^oo)? Aavaotai ykvfjrai (II. VII. 282), literally 
" Throw, in this way shall you be a light to the Greeks." To the 
latter belong all conditional sentences proper. 

In the same manner he pursues the optative through its various 
uses with precisely the same divisions. Now it will be seen that there 
are two quite distinct classes of meanings, with a considerable variety 
of shades in each. When we keep in mind the origin of the subjunc- 
tive, it certainly seems more natural to suppose that his whole class of 
subjunctives of expectation, as well as his weakened optatives, and also 
the whole class of posterior relative sentences, are developments im- 
mediately from the original formal subjunctive and optative with its 
future meaning, than to suppose them to have passed through a climax 
of meaning in willing and wishing, and afterwards to have become 
weakened. Even if we take this view, we are still indebted to our 
author for an intelligible account of the protasis and all the impera- 
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tive uses of the subjunctive and true optative or wishing uses of the 
optative. These have been developed from forms originally presents 
used for futures into meanings more or less forcibly imperative. But 
there are left the apodosis and all the future forms of the moods, 
together with relative purpose clauses and the isolated clauses of re- 
sult in Latin in a general group, in which the dominant signification 
has remained future. 

The treatment of interrogative sentences is rather misty. In refer- 
ence to his example, ii€v<o ^e ^6 o), the author says : "We translate in 
German, soU ich hleihen oder soil ich gehen ? But originally the sub- 
junctive meant ich will hleihen ich will gehen. But since Menelaus 
(the speaker) makes the accomplishment of his proposal dependent 
upon the will of another, there arises through the reflex action of 
the second stronger will out of the first will (wollen) a shall (sollen).'* 
And again a little farther on : " In the Verdeutlichungs fragen it is 
very plainly seen how the questions can pass over into exclama- 
tions, and how through the situation a negative sense can come in." 

This one does not see clearly as a development from a will or wish^ 
but as a development from the original future idea of the two 
moods it seems natural enough, especially as we find the future indica- 
tive sometimes used in precisely the same manner. 

The discussion of the indirect discourse is still less satisfactory, 
though there are very many wonderfully acute as well as just observa- 
tions upon the change ( Verschiehung) of persons and moods, and an 
excellent comparison of the uses and tendencies of the two languages, 
Greek and Sanskrit, in this respect. 

In connection with the change of moods in indirect discourse, our 
author treats of the use of the subjunctive and optative as depending 
upon the tense of the main verb. After noticing the fact, he says : 
" A German might be inclined to ask why the Greek has not in such 
cases simply employed the subjunctive of an historical tense. The 
answer is, it has none." Then he suggests, what is of course true, that 
the aorist moods have no relation to time, and continues : " When, then, 
the Greek could not introduce a change of tense, it was obliged to get 
along in some other manner, and has done so in a very subtle way. 
Instead of the subjunctive, which, as our whole discussion has shown, 
has always a tendency to reality, it employs the mood of wishing, of 
supposition, of concession, the optative which is farthest removed from 
reality. It thus does not express directly the past, but only indicates 
that the action is not even nearly allied to the truth. Here the old 
method seems to creep in, which, as we all know, is entirely foreign to 
the ways of comparative philology. The only two questions a com- 
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parative philologist can set before himself are, first, From what ele- 
ments was a form compounded, not necessarily of course primitive, but 
previously existing in speech ? and second, What did the first man mean 
who put them in juxtaposition ? No man ever consciously selected a form 
because it had a tendency to unreality. An expression arises because 
it expresses either literally, or within the limits of analogy and meta- 
phor, the idea which the speaker had in his mind. The answer to the 
inquiring German then would be, that the Greek did use, not, to be 
sure, a subjunctive of an historic tense, but what amounts to the same 
thing, an historic tense of the subjunctive, i. e. a form that in its origin 
had 9kfuturum in praeterito meaning ; that, in fact, the Greek optative 
always retained a consciousness of its secondary origin, coming down 
from the time when the first Aryan used the secondary subjunctive of 
% or ya along with verbal roots. A consciousness that survived also 
in expressions like, " Tad aque sjam ahdm tvdm yk gh^ syH ahdm, 
syiish te satySi ih§, 9i8hah,** If I were you, or you were I^ your wishes 
would be fulfilled (R. V. 8, 44, 23) ; in noarroa-t x"P' opeytav as « vroix^ 
fraXai ittf (Od. XVII. 366), As if he had long been a beggar ; 

Kai p6k(v ev6* dnokotTo ava^ dvbpav 'Aya/ie/ivcav 
€t firj ap* ofv v6rj(T€ (II. V. 311), — 

would have been destroyed, had not, etc 

Si tu hie sis aliter facias (Ter. And.). 

The optative in indirect discourse proper is omitted entirely, but a 
future discussion of it is hinted at. It is difficult to see how it can be 
accounted for except as an apodosis with a mental protasis. This of 
course would be entirely consistent with the view of our author, as it 
would come under the head of the weakened optative ; but there would 
be still another future use to increase the improbability of the supposed 
steady development of the moods in one direction before alluded to. 
The use of the future after verbs of striving is not compared with other 
object clauses, — a use which rather tends to support my view by 
analogy. Nor is the Latin subjunctive of result hinted at, which ought 
to be accounted for in any complete view of the moods. It would 
probably come under the posterior relative sentences, and would be 
another future use. 

On the whole, the book is an exceedingly valuable one, both for the 
excellence of its method and the very great power brought to bear 
upon the analysis of constructions, and serves to show what may be 
done with syntax as well as etymology by comparative grammar. 

The examples are numerous, occupying one half the book| and 
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well chosen from all the various classes of meanings and admirablj 
arranged. An index of passages cited and another of words treated 
add greatly to its value. We cannot but regard the book as one of 
the most valuable, both for comparative grammar and classical 
philology that has appeared for years. 



2. — Ten Great Religions : An Essay in Comparative Theology. By 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 
1871. 

Formerly it was considered a mark of the utmost fair-mindedness 
to be willing simply to discuss other religions than our own, and one 
felt authorized in doing it to use any sort of vituperation of the 
heathen, that the glory of Christianity might thereby be enhanced. Other 
religions were held to be the most cunning devices of the Devil for en- 
snaring sinful man, who weakly succumbed to corrupt priests and black 
superstition. In the book before us more justice is shown to those 
who were formerly so reviled. But so long as Christianity is studied 
solely as a revealed religion, not only is the discussion of Comparative 
Theology far behind the average position of intelligent 'thought, but 
it is very little advanced from the time we have spoken of, which 
Mr. Clarke treats with such just scorn. Scientific treatment of 
the subject is of course impossible from such a stand-point. Science 
knows no revelation other than that which belongs to man ; and if it 
belongs to man, it is simply human, and so loses the essential quality of 
revelation, as it is commonly understood. Mr. Clarke (p. 505) solves 
this difficulty by calling all religions revealed in so far as they are true. 
It is only a short step yet to calling them all human, if these revela- 
tions are such as are common to all men. On the same page we find, 
" the supernatural element is to be found in all religions ; for inspira- 
tion, in some form, is universal." If it is universal, is it supernatural ? 

This book, then, claims to be a scientific treatment of Comparative 
Theology, but from that point of view we cannot but regard it as a 
failure. It is not a scientific treatment of the subject, but an essen- 
tially religious one. It is a continuous appeal to our sympathies and 
our beliefs, to admire Christianity more than any other religion, which 
it is to be presumed most of us are ready enough to do. The won- 
derful eclecticism that distinguished Christianity in the first cen- 
turies of its existence enabled it to take possession of the growing 
whiAh iR now flowering. No thoughtful man can help 
''id it gave to civilization, nor should it be denied 
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that the ordinary march of profane events has contributed to the pres- 
ent wideness of its sway. Abuse of Christianity, besides being un- 
founded, would be idle and useless. It is, at any rate, a step in the 
progress of mankind, although at times it may have been a faltering one. 
But, on the other hand, a scientific treatment of Comparative Theology 
should be something deeper than such an appeal, however sincere, or 
than the quotation and application of scattered texts. Many of these, as 
used by Mr. Clarke, remind us of the attempts of distracted geologists 
to prove that the revelations of geology were already made by Moses 
in the Book of Genesis. Were it not that texts from the Bible had 
already been so often stretched to what seems an impossible extent, we 
should be inclined to speak more severely of such loose reasoning as 
that upon page 136, for instance, where it is attempted to be shown 'that 
Christianity includes within itself the pantheism of Brahmanism. 
However surprising the coincidences of language may be in the pas- 
sages our author compares, they prove nothing but the long- recognized 
fact, that Christian authors have £^t times employed some of the phrases 
of pantheism. Christianity, however, is not pantheistic, and Brah- 
manism is. Monotheism does not include pantheism, any more than 
pantheism includes monotheism. They are two utterly distinct ways of 
looking at the universe, and we cannot regard this method of repre- 
senting Christianity as including Brahmanism as anything but senti- 
mental and unscientific. 

Another of the favorite positions of our author is that other re- 
ligions are ethnic, but that Christianity is catholic. This statement 
demands the supposition that Christianity includes Judaism and Mo- 
hammedanism as its temporary and local forms (p. 20). But does not 
the scientific treatment of Comparative Theology rather demand an 
investigation of the causes of this Catholicism in Christianity and of its 
absence in other religions? We are far from denying the truth of Mr. 
Clarke's statement ; we only chose this as an example of the general 
style of the work, and we simply wish to speak of the way in which it 
is treated in what purports to be a scientific work. The error pro- 
ceeds from the fact that the book is a tractate as well as text-book. At 
one moment it strives to be cool, impartial, scientific, and at the next 
moment we are bidden, not, indeed, to detest the heathen, but to rejoice 
with the Christian. Now there is a time for religious enthusiasm, and 
there is a time for study. Comparative Theology is a new science, but 
yet a science, aud one that should be studied with as much coolness 
and unity of purpose as linguistics or anatomy, and we want here to 
raise our protest against any other way of regarding it. If the work 
is done badly now, it will all have to be done over again in the future. 
Let us spare trouble for our children. 
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So much about the manner of the book. In regard to the matter, it 
is an interesting compendium of the work of Continental scholars. The 
sketches of the various religions will be found to bring together a great 
deal of rare information that will be new to the general reader. They 
are not all of equal value. Those on Judaism, the Roman, and the 
Northern religions seem to us to be the best ; those on Brahmanism 
and Buddhism scarcely so good. Brahmanism is so intricate that it 
would be difficult to make any account of it that would be generally 
interesting or intelligible, but even Buddhism seems to us to be repre- 
sented with a meagreness that it does not deserve. More especially do 
we object to this treatment of Nirvana (p. 163) : " The Buddhist asserts 
Nirvana as the object of all his hope, yet, if you ask him what it is, 
may reply, * Nothing.' But this cannot mean that the highest good of 
man is annihilation. No pessimism could be more extreme than such a 

doctrine. Such a belief is not in accordance with human nature 

The Buddhist, when he says that Nirvana is nothing, means simply that 
it is no thing ; that it is nothing to our present conceptions ; that it is the 
opposite of all we know, the contradiction of what we call life now, a 
state so sublime, so wholly different from anything we know or can 
know now, that it is the same thing as nothing to us." This seems to 
us to be a specimen of bold interpretation, with no other argun^ent in its 
defence than that Nirvana as interpreted by all the great scholars and 
by the Buddhists themselves is against human nature. Yet on page 
342 we find Caesar quoted as expressing his disbelief in immortality, 
and on page 417 a statement of the probability of similar doubts among 
the Jews. 

The Buddhists rather regard Nirvana as a freedom from all desires. 
In their religion life is a burden ; desire is the main cause of evil, as well 
as the condition of life. Hence to be free from it is the same as annihi- 
lation, rather than the realm of bliss that Mr. Clarke describes so vague- 
ly. The Buddhist is shocked at our idea of heaven ; he says : " At 
the moment the good man has learned to crucify every passion, you send 
him to heaven, and then the reward for his toils and sufferings through- 
out his life is the very bliss he has just learned to despise." To him 
our conception of a future life is gross and coarse, if indeed he does 
not find it as difficult to ascertain what our idea of that life is, as we do 
to find out the truth about Nirvana. The interpretation of nothing as 
no thing seems to us to be especially inept. 

In reading the book our eyes have been caught by a few printer's 
errors, although in general it is carefully printed. The symbolic cir- 
cles on the cover, however, we cannot regard as an ornament. 
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8. — Lectures on the Science of Language. By F. Max Muller, 
M. A. Sixth Edition. In two volumes. London : Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1871. Sq. 12mo. pp. xx, 481, and viii, 668. 

Professor M"ller's well-known Lectures on Language have gone 
through a long series of editions in the country of their original publi- 
cation, and he has now, with good judgment and to the manifest advan- 
tage of the public, put them forth in a less stately and a cheaper form, 
in what might fairly be called a " people's edition." They have been 
at the same time subjected to something of a revision, and, as compared 
with their first form (we have not examined the intermediate texts), 
present numerous differences of reading, of greater or less consequence ; 
although, so far as we have observed, hardly any that touch the essence 
of their doctrine, or change their character in a material way. By the 
help of Scribner's authorized reprint (New York, 1863 - 1865), the work 
is now so familiarly known to our public, both in its strength and in its 
weakness, that we should not have cared to return to the subject of it 
here, if the author in his last Preface (Vol. I. p. xi, note) had not seen 
fit to refer to and quote, with decided condemnation, our former criticism 
on his second series of lectures (see this Review, Vol. C. pp. 565-581 ; 
number for April, 1865), accusing us of unfairness or even stolidity. We 
cannot well help, therefore, accepting his implied challenge, and ventur- 
ing a few words in our own defence. We should be very glad, too, if 
we can find occasion for it, to confess that we have misunderstood him 
and done him injustice, and to apologize for our unintended error. 

Professor Miiller speaks of our review as a specimen of " over-con- 
fident and unsuspecting criticism.'* Precisely what he may intend 
by the epithet " unsuspecting " is not clear to us. If collateral evi- 
dence did not indicate that he hardly meant it as complimentary, we 
should imagine that it showed his appreciation of our desire not to sus- 
pect evil in the author we had under treatment, but to give him the 
benefit of the most favorable interpretation that the case admitted. 
This was, in fact, our disposition toward him, and any over-confidence 
which we may have displayed was doubtless in the main a result of our 
simple-minded consciousness of rectitude. But the question of over- 
confidence is one to be settled by results: if Professor Miiller can 
refute the objections we brought against certain parts of his work, and 
can prove that we were flagrantly wrong in bringing them, then what- 
ever confidence we may have shown, be it more or less, was in excess, 
and we ought now to feel correspondingly humbled. He has undertaken 
such refutation in one particular instance, but, somehow or other, we 
do not feel humbled. We will try to state the case fairly, and leave it 
to be judged by our readers. 
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One of the principal points for which we blamed Professor MUller, 
in the review referred to, was, that he cast his powerful influence in 
favor of reviving the obsolescent names of hard and ioft^ as applied to 
the two great classes of consonants represented by s^fp, on the one 
side, and z^ v, b, on the other, instead of adopting for them surd and 
sonant, or other equivalent appellations, founded on the actual difference 
of the classes. The matter was one of real importance in phonetic 
theory and nomenclature ; thus, for example, we had to show last year 
(Vol. CXI. p. 206 ; number for July, 1870) that Mr. Peile had been 
misled respecting it, confessedly by Muller's authority, into perhaps the 
most serious error of his excellent work on Greek and Latin Etymolo- 
gy ; and we notice later that Dr. Helfenstein, in his Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Teutonic Languages (an industrious and meritorious compi- 
lation), has the same false terminology, with the same want of appreci- 
ation of the true nature of the difference underlying it ; and we cannot 
hold Miiller guiltless of influencing the usage in this respect of an 
author by whom he is quoted as a prime and trusted authority. Miiller 
had, in short, the opportunity of striking, in his lecture on phonetics, a 
stroke against hard and soft that would have wellnigh or quite finished 
them, so far as concerned their English use ; and our regret that he 
chose to take the contrary course was great, and distinctly expressed. 

Professor Miiller replies to our criticism, not by defending the doctrine 
we ascribed to him, but by denying that he ever held it, and accusing 
us of misrepresentation. We quote his answer entire : — 

" I do not blame a writer in the * North American Review ' for not know- 
ing that I myself have run full tilt against the terminology of * hard ' and 

* soft * consonants as unscientific (unwissenschqftlich), and that I was one of 
the first to publish and translate in 1856 the more scientific classification into 

* surd ' and * sonant ' consonants as contained in the Rigvedapratigakhya. But 
the Reviewer might surely have read the Lecture which he reviewed, where 
on page 130 (now page 144) I said : * The distinction which, with regard to 
the first breathing or spiritus, is commonly called asper and Unis, is the same 
which, in other letters, is known by the names of hard and soft, surd and 
sonant, tenuis and media* " 

There are three points in this reply. In the first place, Miiller claims 
that he has run a tilt, somewhere, full against hard and soft (for this is 
beyond question what he meant to say ; " full tilt " is only an adverbial 
expression, indicating the violence with which we come in mid career 
upon some unforeseen obstacle) ; he does not inform us upon what 
field ; we should rejoice to read the record of the encounter, if we only 
knew where to look for it. But the question was not what he might 
have done in some unknown lists, and at some moment of peculiarly 
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knightly feeling; it was what he had done in this volume, in which he 
had undertaken to give the whole English-reading public a systematic 
view and definition of phonetic relations. So far as here appeared, his 
*' tilt *' had been one of those chivalrous encounters in which a knight 
cherishes the utmost respect and affection for his antagonist, and, the 
affair once over, lives with him in more loving concord than ever. 
Again, as regards the second point, we were perhaps not quite so unin- 
formed as Professor Miiller chooses to assume of what he had done in 
his Rik Prati9^khya, nor unappreciative of the necessity which drove 
him to the adoption in that work of terms which a large class of students 
of language, with Bopp at their head, had long been in the habit of 
using. The terras employed by the Pratig^khya itself meant literally 
« toneless ' and * having tone,' and to translate them by hard and 
soft would have been an inexcusable distortion. But we say again, 
it was his Lectures that we were criticising, not his Pr^ti^^khya ; and if 
we had referred to his usage in the latter, it would have been only in 
order to give more point to our condemnation of his usage in the former. 
The third item of the defence quite staggers us. . We are charged 
with culpably failing to understand and to report aright our author's 
views,, because he is able to bring forward a passage where, in giving 
the various terras that have been employed to designate the two classes, 
he does not omit surd and sonant from among them. What can he 
think of the intelligence or the freedom from prejudice of the audience 
whom he expects to convince by such a plea as that ? We will under- 
take to bring up half a dozen other passages in which the words surd 
and sonant are mentioned as alternative designations, — nay, even one 
or two in which, out of consideration for those who are more accustomed 
to them, they are directly used, alone, by Professor MtiUer ; yet with- 
out detriment to the truth of our charge that he adopts and recom- 
mends hard and soft. Take as example his final summing up of the 
results of his inquiries at the end of the lecture, where he says, in the 
old editions, "These I call hard letters {psila, tenues, surd, sharp; 
vivdragvdsdghoshdh),* and "These I call soft letters (mesOy medim^ so- 
nant, blunt; samvdranddaghoshdh),^* Here, too, we have surd and 
sonant, but we are no more taught by our author to use them than to 
use the long Sanskrit terms, of his own making (for they are to be 
found in no Sanskrit grammarian), which he superfluously and some- 
what pedantically appends to each list of synonymes. And that he 
himself understands it to be so, is shown by the change he has made 
later in the text, which now reads, " These I call surd letters," etc, 
and " These I call sonant letters," etc., the words hard and soft hav- 
ing shifted place to within the parenthesis ! 
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If we are not greatly mistaken, the state of the case is this : Profes- 
sor Miiller, like some other students of philology, finds himself unable 
longer to resist the force of the arguments against hard and soft^ and is 
convinced that surd and sonant are the proper terms to use; but, 
instead of frankly abandoning the one and accepting the other in their 
place, he would fain make his readers believe that he has always held 
and taught as he now wishes he had done. It is a case either of dis- 
ingenuousness or of remarkable self-deception : there appears to be no 
third alternative. 

Moreover, the conversion is, after all, only a half-way affair. Its 
effects appear at one and another point ; but there has been no thorough 
reworking of those parts of the lecture which involve the question, 
with reduction of them to a consistent and satisfactory form. On the 
contrary, Muller's ideas as to the difference of surd and sonant letters 
are still crude, confused, and fantastic. The fundamental distinction of 
intonated and unintonated breath as material of the two classes respec- 
tively, he does not quite accept. Repeatedly, he will not allow that the 
"sonant" letters are intonated, but only that ih^y may he intonated. 
He frames an unintelligible theory of spiritus asper and spiritus lents, 
of which the former is our h, the latter a something that inheres in soft 
or sonant letters, and which " we distinctly hear, like a slight bubble, if 
we listen to the pronunciation of any initial vowel." The contradiction 
to which we called attention in our former review, as to the possibility 
of introducing an element of intonation into a mute to make it sonant, 
is still left unreconciled. Helmholtz, namely, is on one page (II. 144) 
quoted with full approval, as saying, " Mediae are therefore accompa- 
nied by the tone of the voice, and this may even [for " may even," read 
" must " ], when they begin a syllable, set in a moment before, and when 
they end a syllable, continue a moment after the opening of the mouth, 
because some air may be driven into the closed cavity of the mouth and 
support the sound of the vocal chords in the larynx." While later 
(II. 158), not having understood, apparently, the meaning of this quo- 
tation, Miiller says on his own behalf: "Some persons have been so 
entirely deceived by the term sonant, that they imagined all the so- 
called sonant letters to be actually pronounced with tonic vibrations of 
the chordae vocales. This is physically impossible ; for if we really 
tried to intone p or b, we should either destroy the p or b, or be suffocat- 
ed in our attempt at producing voice." 

But we are spending too much time upon this subject. We could 
use up our whole space, if there were call to do so, in pointing out the 
weaknesses and errors of this lecture on phonetics. It is from begin- 
ning to end unsatisfactory. The author has consulted excellent author- 
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ities, and worked them up with a commendable degree of indastrj, 
bat he is wanting in inner light, in penetration and sound criticism. He 
comes at the subject from the outside, and has never gained that thorough 
comprehension of the movements that go on in his own mouth, without 
which real insight is impossible. As an example, take the following 
remarkable statement, inserted in the last edition (II. 133) : '' If I could 
trust my own ear, I should say that this vowel [the " neutral vowel," as 
found in but, son. Moody double'] was always pronounced with non- 
sonant or whispered breath ; that it is in fact a breathed, not a voiced, 
vowel " ! Some considerate friend should have saved him from such an 
exposure of his weakness as an independent observer in phonetics. 

Lest it be thought that we judge Professor Miiller too hardly with 
reference to his conversion to the doctrine of surd and sonant letters, 
we will refer briefly to another somewhat similar case. The so-called 
" ding-dong theory " of the origin of language, — the theory, namely, 
which regards each original root as a phonetic type, rung out from the. 
organism of primitive man, when this or that idea struck him, — which 
has had a limited degree of currency during the past ten years, solely 
on Muller's authority, is now peremptorily repudiated by its putative 
father. The latter feels called upon, in his present Preface, to " protest 
once more against the supposition that the theory on the origin of lan- 
guage, which I explained at the end 6f my first course, and which I 
distinctly described as that of Professor Heyse, of Berlin, was ever 
held by myself." We are compelled to say again : here is either dis- 
ingenuousness or remarkable self-deception ; or, perhaps we ought to 
add, one of the most extraordinary cases on record, on the part of such 
a master of style and statement as Miiller, of failure to make one's self 
understood. We defy any person to read the exposition of the theory 
as given in the first editions, and gain a shadow of an impression that 
it is not put forward by him as his own. It comes in after this fashion. 
The author has examined, in an earlier part of his lecture, other cur- 
rent theories, and has rejected them, almost with derision. He then 
enters at some length into the discussion of certain general questions 
underlying this special inquiry. Finally, regretting that he has "but a 
few minutes left" for its solution, he propounds " the last question of all 
in our science, namely : How can sound express thought ? How did 
roots become the signs of general ideas ? " And he proceeds to say, *' I 
shall try to answer as briefly as possible. They .... are not interjec- 
tions, nor are they imitations. They are phonetic types There 

is a law which runs through nearly the whole of nature, that every- 
thing which is struck rings " ; and so on, through the well-known ding- 
dong exposition. In a marginal note, a little later, he gives credit to 
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Heyse for having propounded the view some years before, but goes on 
to add further remarks about it, which, equally with the text, appear 
to show that he himself either arrived at it independently or has made 
it fully his own. He has to alter and add to his former expressions 
very considerably in this edition, in order to give the matter a different 
aspect ; and, afler all, it reads but lamely, for here is just where, in the 
context, an explanation of his own views should come in ; and the want 
of it, and the incongruousness of introducing one more view which he 
does not hold and cannot recommend to his readers, are distinctly and 
seriously felt. We do riot envy the feelings of those who have been, 
these few years past, defending this theory as Midler's, and denouncing 
all who would not accept it from him, when they learn that he himself 
never had the least faith in it. Sure, never were blindly devoted sec- 
taries more cruelly left in thp lurch ! 

.The only other point in our criticism which the author ventures to 
controvert is our objection to his definition of wh as a surd or whispered 
w, instead o^b,w with h prefixed. To this he retorts : " Now on a ques- 
tion concerning the correct pronunciation of English,, it might seem 
impertinence in me were I not at once to bow to the authority of the 
* North American Review.' Still, the writer might have suspected that 
on such a point a foreigner would not write at random, and if he 
had consulted the highest authorities on phonetics in England, and, 
I believe, in America too, he would have found that they agree 
with my own description of the two sounds of w and wh*^ Then, 
at the point in the lecture where the matter comes up (II. 148), 
he quotes against us, in a marginal note, Ellis and Bell. This is 
a perfectly fair reply ; and if we had laid any particular stress 
upon the point, or taken a dogmatic and " over-confident " tone 
with regard to it, we should have to feel thoroughly confuted. But 
such is not the case ; the objection is simply one item out of several 
contained within the limits of a single sentence ; and we added a '* we 
think *' to it, for the very purpose of giving it more the aspect of an 
expression of individual opinion. The true phonetic value of the wh^ 
as is well known to all who have studied English phonology, is greatly 
controverted ; we happen to have a strong conviction on one side, which 
we take every convenient opportunity of expressing, without intending 
disrespect to those who differ from us. No single authority is of more 
weight than Ellis on any subject in this department ; but we feel 
less scruple about disagreeing with him as to this particular point, inas- 
much as he (and Bell as well) has what we cannot but regard as a 
special weakness in respect to labial modifications of vowels and con- 
sonants. With one who can hold the initial consonant sound of dwelly 
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for example, to be not a w with d prefixed, but a labiallj modified d^ we 
should not expect to agree in an analysis of the wh sound. 
. This is all that Professor Muller brings up against us ; and we humbly 
submit that it is insufficient evidence on which to ground a charge 
against us either of too little suspicion or of too great confidence. We 
earnestly desire, and heartily invite, a continuation of his exposures. 
We should be glad, for example, to see him defend his explanation of 
the phenomena stated in " Grimm's Law,'* — an explanation which, so 
far as we have observed, has found favor with no other philologist, 
although several have taken the very unnecessary trouble to examine 
and reject it. We should like, again, to have him try to prove that any 
one of the three impossible assumptions which we pointed out as involved 
in his argument respecting the " names for fir, oak, and beech " does not 
vitiate that argument. We confess, our unsuspecting nature had led 
us to suppose that his expression of perfect readiness to see his own 
reasoning refuted was not a mere rhetorical flourish. Once more, we 
wish that he would establish on a firm foundation his other great argu-> 
ment proving that ideas cannot exist without words ; we were, we must 
tiuy, not a little astonished to see it repeated without a word of change 
in this edition. As it is thus renewedly put forward by its author, and 
as our protest against it is condemned by being unheeded, we are in- 
clini'd to submit it here to a more detailed and careful examination. 

Professor Muller (II. 78) states his aim and design thus : '^ It may be 
j)ossibl<», however, by another kind of argument, less metaphysical per- 
haps, hut more convincing, to show clearly that reason cannot become 
real without speech " ; in other terms, as the context, both before and 
after, plainly shows, that there can be no conceptions, thoughts, reason- 
ings, save in and by articulate expression. A doctrine, truly, of the 
most fundamental importance in both linguistic and mental philosophy, 
and one of which the demonstration, made convincingly and without 
metaphysical subtleties, so clearly that even a plain man can see it, will 
be in the highest degree welcome. Now begins the demonstration: 
" Let us take any word, for instance, experiments^ It is taken ; and 
then the author, as is very much his wont, runs off into a needless 
and impertinent exposition of its etymology. " It is derived from ea?- 
perior, Perior, like Greek perdriy would mean to go through. Perttus 
is a man who has gone through many things ; pertcidum, something to 
go through, a danger. Experior is to go through and come out (the 
Sanskrit, vyutpad) ; hence experience and experiment. The Gothic 
faran, the English to fare, are the same words as perdn ; hence the 
German Erfahrung, experience, and Gefahr, periculum ; Wohlfahrtj 
welfare, the Greek euporiaS^ Very interesting, doubtless ; but what 
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has it to do with the argument ? It seems almost as if the author were 
afraid of the latter, and wanted to break the concentration of our atten- 
tion upon it by a little harmless by-play. " As long, then, as the word 
experiment expresses this more or less general idea, it has a real exist- 
ence." Why "then"? Was there, after all, an argument covered 
up in the etymological exposition, and is this a logical inference from it? 
Would not the word have a real existence if it should come to express 
some other idea, and one that* was neither more general nor less gen- 
eral ? And what' constitutes the " real existence " of a word ? This 
last question, however, will find its answer further on. " But take the 
mere sound, and change only the accent, and we get experiment^ and 
this is nothing. Change one vowel or one consonant, exporiment or 
esperiment, and we have mere noises, what Heraclitus would call a mere 
psdphos, but no words." That is to say, a particle of mispronunciation 
takes the life out of a word, reducing it to a nonentity. But, after all, 
this nonentity is a relative matter, and a word may be both existent and 
non-existent at the same time. For Professor Miiller continues : 
** Character, with the accent on the first syllable, has a meaning in Eng- 
lish, but none in German or French ; character, with the accent on the 
second syllable, has a meaning in German, but none in English or 
French ; charactere, with the accent on the last, has a meaning in 
French, but none in English or German." It appears, then, that hav- 
ing an existence and having a meaning are equivalent and convertible 
phrases. " It matters not whether the sound is articulate or not ; ar- 
ticulate sound without meaning is even more unreal than inarticulate 
sound." What is the sense of this ? Is it the language of calm and 
intelligent reasoning, or mere rhetorical talk ? Surely, one sound, or 
one kind of sound, is just as real as another, when it is produced ; its 
being articulate is no bar to its reality. Possibly the glimmer of sig- 
nificance in the statement, which has seduced our author into making 
it, is that we feel a greater sense of disappointment when we hear artic- 
ulate sounds to which we can attach no meaning, than when we hear 
inarticulate sounds, from which we expect no intelligible meaning. But 
what is the actual intent of the expression that a word " exists " in one 
language, and not in others ? Plainly this, that it is intelligible to one 
who has learned that language, but not to others. If I have learned 
English, German, and French, all the three forms of character are 
equally " existent " to me, each in its proper place and connection. I 
articulate a sentence of Latin or Greek in the ears of one man, and it 
is to him " even more unreal than inarticulate sound." In the ears of 
another, it is as " real " as experiment and character when uttered in 
the most unexceptionably orthodox manner; and that, too, although 
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every word in it may involve mispronunciations vastly worse than «e- 
penment or exponmenty mispronunciations which would render it unin- 
telligible, and therefore non-existent, to the Romans or Greeks of the 
olden time. The seat of the non-existence of a word, then, may queerlj 
enough lie, not in the word itself, but in the degree and kind of the in- 
struction of its hearer. 

In short, in all Professor Muller's reasonings, here as well as elsewhere 
in his works, there is an utter and radical failure to understand what a 
word really is. A word is a combination of sounds which, by a series 
of historical reasons (whether beginning ultimately in a natural reason 
or not we need not here discuss), has come to be accepted and under- 
stood in a certain community as the sign of a certain idea. As long 
as they so accept and understand it, it has existence ; when every one 
ceasp.s to use and understand it, it ceases to exist ; and nothing else can 
kill it. No change of form in a word takes the life out of it, provided 
it be used by one party and understood by another as the sign of an 
idea. I may pronounce experiment as correctly as possible, and yet kill 
it by addressing it to a Hottentot or Chinaman, or by using it to signify 
a troop of horse or the British Constitution. On the other hand, I may 
mutilate it as I please or can, — as young children or uninstructed per- 
sons often do, — yet without damage to its existence, if I keep within 
the bounds of intelligibility. Most people in New England, we believe, 
say vagary instead of vagary, yet the word lives. Many people through 
the whole English-speaking community say ally instead of aUyy yet the 
word lives. An excellent friend of ours always speaks of an idiot as 
an tmbe^clle, yet we never observed a blank in his sentences where the 
word came in. No one who, like Professor Miiller, ignores and denies 
this dependence of our expression upon a mutual understanding between 
speaker and hearer — in other words, its conventional character — can 
claim that he understands what language is, or can avoid being drawn 
respecting it into unfounded reasonings and empty speculations. 

So much for our author's facts ; now for his conclusions from them. 
The problem is to convince us how, a word being the accepted sign of 
an idea, there can be no idea without a word; and the solution is 
this : ^^If, then, these articulate sounds, or what we may call the body 
of language, exist nowhere, have no independent reality, what follows ? 
I think it follows that this so-called body of language could never have 
been taken up anywhere hy itself, and added to our conceptions from 
without." That is to say (since it has appeared above that existence 
and significance are the same thing, so far as words are concerned), 
because there are no significant words except such as have signi6cance, 
there never can have been a time when they arrived at their sig- 
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nificance. Because such combinations of sounds as experiment and 
character do not lie around, or fly about, of themselves, waiting for an 
idea to which they can be fitted, they can never have been devised and 
applied to ideas. Because photograph was non-existent until the art of 
making the sunlight draw pictures was invented, it cannot have been 
gotten hold of to designate the conception of something drawn by the 
sunlight. But there is a further consequence : " From which it would 
follow again that our conceptions, which are now always clothed in the 
garment of language, could never have existed in a naked state. This 
would be perfectly correct reasoning, if applied to anything else ; nor 
do I see that it can be objected to as bearing on thought and language." 
Here is more figurative phraseology, of garments and nakedness, with 
which our author hides from his own eyes the emptiness of his thought. 
It would equally follow that, as our conception of a photograph is now 
always signified by that name, the thing could never have been con- 
ceived without the name. We maintain instead, that, as such reasoning 
is incorrect when applied to anything else, it cannot be valid as bearing 
on language. There are many human beings, also, whom we never see 
otherwise than clad, but we do not infer that they never can have ex- 
isted in a naked state. It is and has always been men's custom to give 
names to things or conceptions when they are found, or made, or won 
by abstraction, not to make names for things not yet known. And by 
this means every new-found idea gets its designation, and the increase 
of knowledge and the growth of language go on together. If Muller's 
reasonings were correct, there could be no further increase of either. 
There are in the English language, for example, just so many existent 
words and no more ; and each word is appropriated to expressing some 
'* more or less general idea," or some more or less limited number of 
such : no more ideas can come into being, because they are unable to 
exist in a naked state, and all the clothes are sold and in wearing; and 
there is no provision for more clothes, since the material of such is even 
more non-existent than inarticulate noises, — and that is the end of the 
matter, unfortunately. But, to our author's apprehension, there is yet 
another logical fallacy in his reasoning, which might have escaped our 
notice, if he had not himself been kind enough to point it out by an 
added illustration. " If we never find skins except as the teguments 
of animals, we may safely conclude that animals cannot exist without 
skins " ! We have heard an eminent teacher of logic say that he was 
accustomed to quote this to his class as a striking example of a false 
syllogism. Of course, what is true of skins is true of other parts of 
the animal economy, — say horns or tails. " If we never find tails 
except as the appendages of animals, we may safely conclude that 
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animals cannot exist without tails." Besides, accepting both the prem- 
ises and conclusion, we should have to allow that apples and potatoes, 
for example, are animals ; and that jelly-fishes and oysters, among 
others, are not. We prefer to reject both, in the illustration as in the 
main argument. 

The upshot of this whole discussion is only to convince us that there 
can be real speech without reason, and thus to help show that, after all, 
the tie between them may not be absolute and necessary. That the 
argument is not metaphysical, however, we are a little loath to admit : 
it certainly is not logical ; nor is it commonsensical ; and it as certainly 
satisfies at least one of the current definitions of metaphysics ; " when 
you hear a man talking, and no one of his hearers can make out what 
he is saying, and he does n't know himself, — that is metaphysics." 

Let no one accuse us of dwelling at unnecessary length upon the 
examination and refutation of this singular paragraph. There are, as 
Professor MUller himself says, somewhere in one of his criticisms, mis- 
takes and mistakes ; some that are oversights, results of haste and heed- 
lessness, or of trust in unsound authorities, and that should be passed over 
lightly; others that come from the very depths of an author's character, 
and are inexcusable. And we hold that this one is of the latter class. It 
involves erroneous views which lie at the very basis of linguistic philos- 
ophy and make the whole structure unsound ; and it exposes a want 
of logical power, of seeing what is proved by what, that is in greater 
or less degree apparent in all MuUer's work. • No one can set out with 
such a flourish of trumpets to prove so important a doctrine, and then 
make of the proof so lamentable (not to say ridiculous) a failure, — no 
one can write that paragraph, and deliver it, and print it, with correc- 
tion and revise, and review and pass it in edition after edition down to 
the sixth, after having his attention called to it as unsound, — no one, we 
say, can do all this, and yet have the right to be regarded as a trust- 
worthy authority in matters of language ; and such, we do not hesitate to 
say, is Miiller's position. Genial he is, an attractive expositor, a delight- 
ful di^courser and illustrator, gifted with the power to discern much 
truth by a kind of instinct, and with the poetical faculty of seeing and set- 
ting it in the most interesting light ; but profound he is not. The further 
down below the surface of things, the less is he to be trusted ; we have 
tried him on no subject where we have not found him unsound at the 
foundation. He has doubtless done admirable service to the cause of 
linguistics by spreading information respecting it, and awakening a 
degree of appreciation and love of it through a very large class of 
readers ; but it admits of question how nearly equal an amount of harm 
he has done by spreading false views and obstructing better light ; and, 
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at any rate, the latter kind of influence tends more and more to pre- 
ponderate over the other. If we did not feel this, and feel it strongly, 
we should be very slow to write of him as we have done here, and 
elsewhere in this Review. Certainly, there is no man living who is 
more excessively over-estimated and over-praised than he ; to a con- 
siderable part of the English-speaking community, implicit and unrea- 
soning faith in him is almost an element of their religion, and a false 
element, which, in the interest of truth, cannot be too soon destroyed. 



4. — The Life of Ndthanael Greene^ Major- General in the Army of the 
Revolution, By George Washington Greene. Vols. II., III. 
New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1871. 8vo. pp. 514, 571. 

We are approaching the close of a century from our Revolutionary 
epoch, yet no work of a competent pen true to the record and the inci- 
dent, judicial in the estimate of actors and prime leaders, and faithful 
in the relation of its political and military course, has yet been pro- 
duced on either side of the water. A library of materials for it exists 
in print, and a mass of equal amount of authentic and interesting doc- 
uments of prime importance in the relation are still in manuscript. 
There are those who fear that the very wealth and cum.brousness of the 
contributions made to such a history already in print have overlaid the 
theme and rendered it unlikely that any one will ever digest them into 
a continuous, lucid, and adequate narrative. The character of those 
materials, besides their bulk, offers a very serious embarrassment to 
any one who should attempt to deal with them judicially. They are 
filled with elements of strife, of personal variance, and controverted 
statements. Sit down to the perusal of one of the voluminous biog- 
raphies, with the correspondence and official papers of one of the 
generals, members of Congress, or diplomatic agents of the Revolution, 
set forth and annotated by his special champion, and if you would follow 
the cross references which the pleas or explanations involve, you will 
find that you are heaping around you a whole cart-load of solid octavos. 

Such an essay as Mr. Bancroft made towards tlie production of a 
History of the American Revolution brought upon him a phalanx of 
the outraged grandsons of the chief actors in the war to vindicate the 
fame of their ancestors against his aspersions and alleged misrepresen- 
tations. 

The most thoroughly qualified and competent of our historical stu- 
dents who has ever faced the great undertaking was Mr. Sparks. By 
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actual research and a full acquaintance with the original and anthorita- 
tive materials of the history, by the collection of all collateral informal 
tion, and above all by his noble personal qualities of mind, conscience^ 
and spirit, his moderation, candor, and nobleness of heart, he had 
become fitted for a task which would crown the ambition of his labori- 
ous life. Nor did he, as even many of his friends supposed, ever give 
over his purpose. He resigned the presidency of Harvard College 
that he might accomplish the work, and he died with his hands and 
thoughts still intent upon it. 

Professor Greene, in the now completed biography of his grand- 
father. Major- Greneral Greene, on which he has bestowed the faithful 
labor of more than a score of years, has made one of the most valuable 
and important of all the contributions to that cumbrous library of 
American history. We have now before us his second and third vol- 
umes. The first of the three has already been noticed in this Review. 
The general commendation which we had to bestow on the earlier por- 
tion of the work needs no abatement, but might justly be increased and 
heightened by us as we have followed his well- wrought narrative to its 
close. The interest and importance of the special subjects which he 
has had to present in them, and the peculiar skill and delicacy which 
they have required in their treatment, — alike for a rigidly accurate 
statement of facts and a cautious tone of judgment, — have carried us 
through the work with an unflagging attention and a sympathy of feel- 
ing with the writer. Had disaster or proved incapacity been visited 
upon Washington, it is probable that Greene would have acceded to his 
place of command and of responsibility. A knowledge of this fact, 
with the natural working of the imagination on the possibility of the 
contingency, of course induces the reader of these volumes to peruse 
them with a quickened and intensified critical engagement of curiosity, 
that he may measure the abilities and qualities of their subject 

Greene, like Washington, was a yeoman of the soil, and, if somewhat 
below him in the social scale and in the surroundings of circumstance 
and opportunity in case a peaceful tenor of life had fallen to them 
respectively, the subordinate was not inferior to his principal in mental 
capacity or in moral dignity. Greene, however, had not the reticence, 
nor the self-isolation, nor the restraint of tongue and judgment which 
characterized Washington. We recall here an amusing anecdote which 
we heard from the genial lips of President Sparks, — the best of the biog- 
raphers, as he was also the fondest of the admirers of our great chief. 
On one occasion when Mr. Sparks was visiting the elder President 
Adams at his home in Quincy, with whom he was to dine, as dinner 
was announced, the guest, on rising to accompany his host, had his 
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attention engaged upon a portrait of Washington, which represented 
him with especial fidelity in the compression of his closed lips. With 
a seeming impatience at the lingering gaze of the biographer which 
delayed his progress to the dinner, the frank old patriot pushed his 
guest forward with the remark, " That old wooden head knew how to 
keep his lips shut, and got a great deal more credit for it than for any- 
thing he ever said." Making allowance for the evident consciousness 
of the speaker that his own unlikeness to Washington in this respect 
had given him a loftier estimate of the restraint which he did not so 
habitually visit upon his own lips, we pardon the disrespect of the 
epithet for the sake of the emphatic commendation of the grace of 
silence. 

General Greene, in his speech and letters, in the degree of freedom 
which he allowed himself in private conference and at the table, as to 
men and measures, the shortcomings of Congress and the conduct of 
campaigns, took a midway course between that of cautious reticence 
and of blunt frankness characteristic of the two noble-souled men just 
named. And this fact suggests to us alike one of the most striking 
excellences of the subject of these volumes and one of the most com- 
mendable traits and qualities exhibited in the writer of them. General 
Greene, with an unquestionable integrity and singleness of purpose, and 
an ardent and intelligent patriotism, was also a man of remarkable 
practical sagacity, and with a fair and honest regard for worldly thrift 
that became a husband and the father of children. While the freedom 
and even the existence of his country were at stake, so also was his neck 
and the moderate competency which came to him from his home- 
stead and from the diligent working of his forge on the little water- 
course of Rhode Island. He acquiesced uncomplainingly in the 
fortunes of war, and in all those inevitable contingencies which attend 
the debates of men not accordant in judgment, and in all the risks which 
beset campaigns shifting their scenes over a wide extent of country. 
But he saw that all the perils of the time, and all the losses and woes which 
were threatened, and all the sufferings and sacrifices of the soldiers, were 
needlessly aggravated by the partisan partialities and indifference of 
many members of Congress, and the leading men in the several States^ 
and by the lack of an unselfish generosity of spirit in many officers of 
high rank. Of these infelicities, annoyances, and provoking irritations 
of the seven years' struggle he allowed himself to speak and write with 
frank indignation, though still not without the measure of moderation 
and tolerance of human frailties. And his biographer has treated these 
disagreeable and painful subjects, occasionally bearing hard upon the 
repute and the record of prominent individual actors, with a judicial 
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and restrained, but still with an open freedom, demanded by impartial 
history. 

The second volume of the work opens with a very lucid and suffi- 
ciently full account of the so-called Conway's Cabal. Admitting what- 
ever occasion there was — and at best it was slight — for the uneasiness 
and distrust felt towards the Commander-in-Chief for his seeming 
delays, failures, and uncommunicativeness as to his plans, the biog- 
rapher very skilfully traces the working of petty jealousies, under- 
hand manoeuvrings, and personal rivalries, piques, and grudges in this 
conspiracy, which, as we now look back upon it, seems to have come 
nearer to success than the patriotism of the time really apprehended. 
When the secret actors and plottings of the cabal came within the 
knowledge of Greene, his honest manliness and his indignation furnished 
one of the proudest tokens of the place which Washington had won in 
the confidence of those who, being nearest to him in intercourse and 
divided responsibility, could best appreciate the task which came to him 
and the spirit in which he met it. Candor, however, requires the admission 
that the circumstances of the time furnished occasion for the restlessness 
and discontent which found as harmless a manifestation in this cabal 
as they would have developed through any other outlet. Professor 
Greene deals with Gates discriminatingly, and with a bias to leniency. 
He presents very frankly the emergent dangers of the situation, and 
exhibits with full evidence the general loyalty of both army and people 
to Washington, as well as what we can describe only as the intentional 
fidelity of Congress to its trust. The discomfiture and the humble 
retractation of Conway attested the fiimsiness of his shallow plottings. 

Next we have the careful and thoroughly verified rehearsal by the 
biographer, of his grandfather's discharge of the office of Quarter- 
master-General of the American Army. The pages of this Review 
have given full place to the pleadings and charges of Mr. Bancroft, and 
to the replications of Professor Greene on this subject. We have no 
call here to act as judge or umpire in the case. The papers which con- 
tain the matters of controversy between the historian and the biog- 
rapher are reprinted at length in this volume, in an appendix. We 
can but say, however, that the biographer has given a complete vindi- 
cation of the ability, the fidelity, and the integrity of General Greene ; 
showing, from the documents, the evidence and the facts of the case, 
that the service had been carelessly and ineffectively performed ; that 
it was forced upon Greene, against his wish or interest ; that it was 
reluctantly accepted from motives of patriotism ; that it was invested 
with manifold embarrassments, and could not possibly have been dis- 
charged by any one without raising collisions and animosities ; and that. 
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after meeting infinite perplexities and doing the hardest work in the 
office, he made it comparatively easy for his successor, Colonel Pickering, 
The campaigns of 1778 - 1780, with the evacuation of Philadelphia and 
Newport, are duly chronicled. The French alliance, with the new 
jealousies and complications which it brought with it, threatening for 
a time to render it inoperative for our advantage ; the experiments, 
failures, alarms, and feuds connected with the worthless and disordered 
paper currency and the Continental treasury ; the sectional variances, 
intrigues, and cross-purposes of the time, all threatening disasters which 
the lack of centralized authority in Congress made it powerless to 
grapple with or avert ; — these matters, which put the reader of these 
days into a state of fretfulness and irritation as he reads of them, are 
all related and discussed by the biographer with a well-proportioned 
degree of detail, with a thorough knowledge of the men, the incidents, 
and the circumstances, and with an admirable discretion and impar- 
tiality. The occasional revelations which we have in letters of Greene's 
private feelings and of his strong domestic affections furnish a grateful 
relief to the troubled pages of the narrative. 

In the third and last volume Professor Greene gives us the history 
of the last Southern campaign of the war of the Revolution, as under 
the conduct of Major-General Greene, and which came to a successful 
close in season to contribute its share towards securing our national 
independence by the Treaty of Peace in 1783. The General's life was 
lengthened by only three years after this event. The hardships and 
exhaustive anxieties and journeys of the campaign had told upon his 
once vigorous constitution. Only his own rigidly pure, temperate, and 
careful habits would have sustained him through the arduous work 
which he had performed. Greene acceded to the command of the 
Southern army — if that word, with the associations of its modern use, 
can be applied to the ephemeral, unorganized, undisciplined, and ever- 
changing bodies of continentals, militia, partisan, and volunteer squads, 
over which he had but a confused authority — at the most critical and 
cheerless stage of the long conflict. The promiscuous and unstable 
elements of his camp, less than two thousand serviceable men, which 
we have but imperfectly characterized in the epithets just used, gave 
him constant annoyance, and left him in uncertainty from day to day as 
to the numbers which he could put to service and as to whether they 
would obey his orders. He acceded to his command immediately after 
the failure of Genera! Gates and his most disastrous discomfiture. It 
had been by the unwise favoritism of Congress that Gates had been 
assigned a position and a responsibility for which he was eminently 
unfitted, — not so much from any defect of will or purpose, as through 
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lack of judgment, discretion, and those comprehensive qualities of can- 
tion, calculation, and care for minute details and conditions in which 
Greene as eminently excelled. Gates, too, had had, though a small, 
yet a well-disciplined army of large experience in the kind of service 
they were to perform, and overflowing with patriotic ardor guided by a 
soldierly spirit. They had been used to toilsome marches and to severe 
self-denial. They had likewise good subordinate officers, whom they 
cheerfully obeyed and in whom they reposed a hearty confidence. 
Gates had put himself hastily at the head of these troops, with the 
noble and heroic De Kalb as a pillar of his strength, and at once 
ordered a march. But he seems to have formed no plan of a campaign, 
recognizing only, as a main object, the driving of the British out of 
Charleston. He had made but the slenderest provision for his commis- 
sariat, and the supplies which he had looked for failed him. His route, 
which he seems to have left to the decision of some daily chances, as 
he was ignorant of the face of the country in detail, precluded the col- 
lection of needful stores at appointed stations and rendezvous. And 
this route was itself all but recklessly chosen as the alternative of an- 
other which was far preferable. It led him through swamps and barren 
saud-tracks, morasses, unsettled and unexplored regions where he had 
no trustworthy guides, and across watercourses which, fordable one 
day, might by the rain of a few hours be spread into lakes or swollen 
into impassable torrents with treacherous bars and currents. Hanging 
on his flanks and rear at various points were the scoundrels who, 
under the name of Tories, had stripped intervening spaces of tilled ter- 
ritory of their stock and produce, and were ready to shoot down strag- 
glers. That these pests of the region were equally ready to make a 
spoil of detached bodies of the British soldiers and of their own 
countrymen in the ranks, did not tend to elevate their character or to 
qualify their atrocities. On the banks of the Pedee, as Gates*s miser- 
able array toiled on, they gorged themselves with the milky ears of the 
unrii)e corn, in the failure of their promised salt and rum and rations. 
OF course enfeebling disease struck down the men who thus gratified 
their hunger. The more considerate officers escaped by shunning the 
tempting indulgence, and confining themselves to a soupe maigre^ 
made out of the scraggy cattle which good luck occasionally threw in 
their way, and thickened by a stirring in of hair-powder. It was such 
an army, in such a condition, that Cornwallis encountered. His victory 
over it, glorified in the linglish gazettes, was soon to yield to his own 
mortifying capitulation, — the decisive event of the war. But that vic- 
tory, which there was every reason for anticipating, was for the time 
terribly depressing to our side. Though the Marylanders bravely 
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8tood the charge, they could not bear the shock of Tarleton's cavalry. 
De Kalb fell with eleven wounds, after his horse had been shot under 
him. The little demoralized American army took to flight, most of 
them plied by chance supplies of liquor, and the remnant gathered 
sixty miles from the scene of the disaster, to establish what was called 
head-quarters at Charlotte. About the same time Sumter was surprised 
and defeated at Fishing Creek. The British still held Charleston, to 
carry on a war of posts, and both the Carolinas and Georgia were 
divided from the imaginary rule of Congress, while all the horrors of 
intestine strife were visited upon them. 

It was under such circumstances that Greene was appointed to his 
Southern command, and left Philadelphia in November, accompanied 
by Steuben, for the aforesaid head-quarters at Charlotte. It is an ex- 
hibition of his own magnanimity and generosity of soul, and of his 
kindly as well as intelligent view of all the circumstances, that, though 
his previous relations with Gates had been far from cordial or con- 
fiding, he yet in his letters wrote most leniently about the misfortunes 
of his predecessor, and put the most tolerant and lenient construction 
upon his failure. 

Whether taught by that failure, or simply in the exercise of his own 
sterling qualities as a man and an eminently accomplished military 
officer, Greene gave his chief attention to the very conditions about 
which Gates had been most heedless, if not reckless. He frankly and 
fully made known to Congress his views of the situation, and stated the 
absolute demands which the soldiers through him enforced upon that 
body. He established a direct correspondence with the executives and 
the representatives of the civil authority in the Middle and Southern 
States. He made himself thoroughly acquainted with his officers and 
those of the volunteer and partisan corps which followed them. It is easy 
to see that he humored the whims and the self-consequence of some of 
the popular leaders, civil and military ; but he did this as a shrewdly 
allowed condition for insisting upon his own authority in matters where 
individual caprice must yield to one who was charged with responsi- 
bility. He required daily exact returns of the number and the condition 
of the army, — that army which could never count three thousand men. 
By the trial, conviction, and summary execution of a prominent offiinder 
of that sort, he put a stop to the gross license by which the soldiers had 
habituated themselves to leaving camp and strolling about or visiting 
their homes at their own free pleasure. He strained every nerve and 
wrote reams of letters of importunate appeal to provide supplies of 
clothing for his men, many of whom were literally naked to the skin, 
and could not show themselves out of their huts or the bushes, to gather, 
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for them something that might be called rations, as well as to secure 
boats and rafts for the frequent watercourses and depots of stores along 
the route. Wagons and horses were sought for in vain. Hard money, 
except in some rare spots and pockets, — that of the British, — had dis- 
appeared. Continental and provincial paper, depreciated to the rate of a 
hundred for one, was hard to be got, and worth but little when obtained. 
Traders and hucksters would not part with the few goods they had, save 
for fabulous sums in paper, sometimes only for cash. Greene's promise 
to pay was worth more than that of States and Congress altogether. It 
was by giving his indorsement to business contracts, on which the very 
existence of his army was staked, that he became involved in obliga- 
tions of no pecuniary consideration for himself, which followed him 
after the peace, involved him in long and weary litigation, reduced his 
own slender mean?, imbittered his last days, and even, for a brief time, 
and from some calumnious detractors, associated reproach with his own 
pure name and spotless career. 

Amid frequent straits, with changing fortunes, not without bitter 
disappointments and crushing disasters, Greene's fidelity and ability, 
aided by several favoring circumstances attending in other scenes the 
close of the war and the preliminaries for negotiation, were rewarded 
with proud and grateful success. His campaigns, marches, skirmishes, 
manoeuvres, disasters, and successes are described with a graphic pen 
by his biographer, after most careful and minute survey of the scenes, 
with the skill of a painter in the delineation of the natural features, 
aspects, and phenomena of the country, and with the taste and judg- 
ment and full mind of an accomplished historical student and man of 
letters. His subject was worthy of his filial admiration and reverence. 
No sympathizing reader would abate from the eulogy or the warmth of 
the pages. 

The General's journey homewards, on horseback or in carriage, was 
an ovation all the way, with demonstrations of honor and sumptuous 
hospitalities, dinners, representations, festivities, and addresses in every 
village centre, and in all the towns and cities. There is something 
quaint and curious in the seemingly far-off and old-time forms and 
means and concomitants of these ways of doing homage to the victorious 
General of the South. The biographer has incidentally given us here 
some charming pictures. Equally engaging, and of high value in the 
thread of his narrative, and for permanent historic value, are the very 
striking portraitures and biographies drawn by Professor Greene in 
episodical paragraphs of the patriot leaders and partisan officers who 
served with Greene, — Daniel Morgan, Isaac Huger, Otho Williams, 
Light Horse (Harry Lee), John E. Howard, Francis Marion, and 
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others less conspicuous. There is a romance in the life of each of 
these men. Novels and tragedies were crowded into their life-stories. 

General Greene returned to his home in Rhode Island, impoverished 
in estate, but to a happy household, seeing all his children together for 
the first time. The gratitude of his Southern friends put him in pos- 
session of plantations in South Carolina and Georgia. The former he 
was compelled by pecuniaiy embarrassments already referred to to sell. 
He intended to make his winter home at the other, where a fine mansion 
with spacious and ornamented grounds promised thrift for years to 
come on the outlay of patient labor. Here he enjoyed for a brief sea- 
son the delights of domestic life. But here he died from the effects of 
a sunstroke received on June 12, 1786, while he was viewing the rice- 
fields of a neighbor. 

The three volumes now finding an honored place in our libraries, 
with the consecration of a patriot's proud fame by filial love, industry, 
and high literary skill, contain lessons for the times before us. 
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• 

This new edition of Berkeley's works is much superior to any of 
the former ones. It contains some writings not in any of the other edi- 
tions, and the rest are given with a more carefully edited text. The 
editor has done his work well. The introductions to the several pieces 
contain analyses of their contents which will be found of the greatest 
service to the reader. On the other hand, the explanatory notes which 
disfigure every page seem to us altogether unnecessary and useless. 

Berkeley's metaphysical theories have at first sight an air of paradox 
and levity very unbecoming to a bishop. He denies the existence of mat- 
ter, our ability to see distance, and the possibility of forming the simplest 
general conception ; while he admits the existence of Platonic ideas ; 
and argues the whole with a cleverness which every reader admits, 
but which few are convinced by. His disciples seem to think the 
present moment a favorable one for obtaining for their philosophy a 
more patient hearing than it has yet got. It is true that we of this 
day are sceptical and not given to metaphysics, but so, say they, was 
the^gene ration which Berkeley^addressed, and for which his style was 
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chosen ; while it is hoped that the spirit of calm and thoroagb inquiry 
which is now, for once, almost the fashion, will save the theory froni 
the perverse misrepresentations which formerly assailed it, and lead to 
a fair examination of the arguments which, in the minds of his secta* 
tors, put the truth of it heyond all doubt. But above all it is antici- 
pated that the Berkeleyan treatment of that question of the validity of 
human knowledge and of the inductive process of science, which is 
now so much studied, is such as to command the attention of scientific 
men to the idealistic system. To us these hopes seem vain. The 
truth is that the minds from whom the spirit of the age emanates have 
now no interest in the only problems that metaphysics ever pretended 
to solve. The abstract acknowledgment of God, Freedom, and Im- 
mortality, apart from those other religious beliefs (which cannot pos- 
sibly rest on metaphysical grounds) which alone may animate this, is 
now seen to have no practical consequence whatever.' The world is 
getting to think of these creatures of metaphysics, as Aristotle of the 
Platonic ideas : rep^riarfiaTa yap iari, Koi « iariv, ovBep irp6s t6v \6yop 
€<ttIv. The question of the grounds of the validity of induction has, it 
is true, excited an interest, and may continue to do so (though the argu- 
ment is now become too difficult for popular apprehension) ; but what- 
ever interest it has had has been due to a hope that the solution of 
it would afibrd the basis for sure and useful maxims concerning the 
logic of induction, — a hope which would be destroyed so soon as it 
were shown that the question was a purely metaphysical one. This is 
the prevalent feeling, among advanced minds. It may not be just; 
but it exists. And its existence is an effectual bar (if there were no 
other) to the general acceptance of Berkeley's system. The few who 
do now care for metaphysics are not of that bold order of minds who 
delight to hold a position so unsheltered by the prejudices of common 
sense as that of the good bishop. 

iJr As a matter of history, however, philosophy must always be inter- 
esting. It is the best representative of the mental development of 
each age. It is so even of ours, if we think what really is our philos- 
ophy. Metaphysical history is one of the chief branches of history, 
and ought to be expounded side by side with the history of society, of 
government, and of war ; for in its relations with these we trace the 
significance of events for the human mind. The history of philosophy 
in the British Isles is a subject possessing more unity and entirety with- 
in itself than has usually been recognized in it The infiuence of Des- 
cartes was never so great in England as that of traditional conceptions, 
and we can trace a continuity between modern and mediaeval thought 
there, which is wanting in the history of France, and still more, if pos- 
sible, in that of Germany. 
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From very early times, it has been the chief intellectual character- 
istic of the English to wish to effect everything by the plainest and 
directest means, without unnecessary contrivance. In war, for example, 
they rely more than any other people in Europe upon sheer hardi- 
hood, and rather despise military science. The main peculiarities of 
their system of law arise from the fact that every evil has been recti- 
fied as it became intolerable, without any thoroughgoing measure. 
The bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sister is yearly 
pressed because it supplies a remedy for an inconvenience actually felt ; 
but nobody has proposed a bill to legalize marriage with a deceased 
husband's brother. In philosophy, this national tendency appears as a 
strong preference for the simplest theories, and a resistance to any com- 
plication of the theory as long as there is the least possibility that the 
facts can be explained in the simpler way. And, accordingly, British 
philosophers have always desired to weed out of philosophy all con- 
ceptions which could not be made perfectly definite and easily intelli- 
gible, and have shown strong nominalistic tendencies since the time of 
Edward L, or even earlier. Berkeley is an admirable illustration of this 
national character, as well as of that strange union of nominalism with 
Platonism, which has repeatedly appeared in history, and has been sivch 
a stumbling-block to the historians of philosophy. 

The mediaeval metaphysic is so entirely forgotten, and has so close a 
historic connection with modern English philosophy, and so much bear- 
ing upon the truth of Berkeley's doctrine, that we may perhaps be 
pardoned a few pages on the nature of the celebrated controversy con- 
cerning universals. And first let us set down a few dates. It was at 
the very end of the eleventh century that the dispute concerning 
nominalism and realism, which had existed in a va^e way before, be- 
gan to attain extraordinary proportions. During the twelfth century 
it was the matter of most interest to logicians, when William of Cham- 
peaux, Abelard, John of Salisbury, Gilbert de la Porr^e, and many others^ 
defended as many different opinions. But there was no historic connec- 
tion between this controversy and those of scholasticism proper, the 
scholasticism of Aquinas, Scotus, and Ockam. For about the end of 
the twelfth century a great revolution of thought took place in Europe. 
What the influences were which produced it requires new historical 
researches to say. No doubt, it was partly due to the Crusades. But 
a great awakening of intelligence did take place at that time. It re- 
quires, it is true, some examination to distinguish this particular move- 
ment from a general awakening which had begun a century earlier, and 
had been growing stronger ever since. But now there was an acceler- 
ated impulse. Commerce was attaining new importance, and was in- 
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Tenting some of her chief conveniences and safeguards. Law, which 
had hitherto been utterly barbaric, began to be a profession. The civil 
law was adopted in Europe, the canon law was digested ; the common 
law took some form. The Church, under Innocent III., was assuming 
the sublime functions of a moderator over kings. And those orders of 
mendicant friars were established, two of which did so much for the 
development of the scholastic philosophy. Art felt the spirit of a new 
age, and there could hardly be a greater change than from the highly 
ornate round-arched architecture of the twelfth century to the compara- 
tively simple Gothic of the thirteenth. Indeed, if any one wishes to 
know what a scholastic commentary is like, and what the tone of thought 
in it is, he has only to contemplate a Gothic cathedral. The first quality 
of either is a religious devotion, truly heroic. One feels that the men 
who did these works did really believe in religion as we believe in 
nothing. We cannot easily understand how Thomas Aquinas can 
speculate so much on the nature of angels, and whether ten thousand 
of them could dance on a needle's point. But it was simply because 
he held them for real. If they are real, why are they not more interest- 
ing than the bewildering varieties of insects which naturalists study ; or 
why should the orbits of double stars attract more attention than spirit- 
ual intelligences ? It will be said that we have no means of knowing 
anything about them. But that is on a par with censuring the school- 
men for referring questions to the authority of the Bible and of the 
Church. If they really believed in their religion, as they did, what 
better could they do ? And if they found in these authorities testimony 
concerning angels, how could they avoid admitting it. Indeed, objec- 
tions of this sort only make it appear still more clearly how much those 
were the ages of faith. And if the spirit was not altogether admirable^ 
it is only because faith itself has its faults as a foundation for the 
intellectual character. The men of that time did fully believe and 
did think that, for the sake of giving themselves up absolutely to their 
great task of building or of writing, it was well worth while to resign 
all the joys of life. Think of the spirit in which Duns Scotus must 
have worked, who wrote his thirteen volumes in folio, in a style as con- 
densed as the most condensed parts of Aristotle, before the age of thirty- 
four. Nothing is more striking in either of the great intellectual products 
of tliat age, than the complete absence of self-conceit on the part of the 
artist or philosopher. That anything of value can be added to his 
sacred and catholic work by its having the smack of individuality about 
it, is what he has never conceived. His work is not designed to embody 
his ideas, but the universal truth ; there will not be one thing in it 
however minute, for which you will not find that he has his authority ; 
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and whatever originality emerges is of that inborn kind which so satu- 
rates a man that he cannot himself perceive it. The individual feels 
his own worthlessness in comparison with his task, and does not dare 
to introduce his vanity into the doing of it. Then there is no machine- 
work, no unthinking repetition about the thing. Every part is worked 
out for itself as a separate problem, no matter how analogous it may 
be in general to another part. And no matter how small and hidden a 
detail may be, it has been conscientiously studied, as though it were 
intended for *he eye of God. Allied to this character is a detestation 
of antithesis or the studied balancing of one thing against another, and 
of a too geometrical grouping, — a hatred of posing which is as much 
a moral trait as the others. Finally, there is nothing in which the 
scholastic philosophy and the Gothic architecture resemble one another 
more than in the gradually increasing sense of immensity which impresses 
the mind of the student as he learns to appreciate the real dimensions 
and cost of each. It is very unfortunate that the thirteenth, fourteenth^ 
and fifteenth centuries should, under the name of Middle Ages, be con- 
founded with others, which they are in every respect as unlike as the 
Renaissance is from modern times. In the history of logic, the break be- 
tween the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is so great that only one author 
of the former age is ever quoted in the latter. If this is to be attributed 
to the fuller acquaintance with the works of Aristotle, to what, we would 
ask, is this profounder study itself to be attributed, since it is now 
known that the knowledge of those works was not imported from the 
Arabs ? The thirteenth century was realistic, but the question con- 
cerning universals was not as much agitated as several others. Until 
about the end of the century, scholasticism was somewhat vague, imma- 
ture, and unconscious of its own power. Its greatest glory was in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. Then Duns Scotus,* a Briton 
(for whether Scotch, Irish, or English is disputed), first stated the 
realistic position consistently, and developed it with great fulness and 
applied it to all the different questions which depend upon it. His 
theory of " formalities " was the subtlest, except perhaps Hegers logic, 
ever broached, and he was separated from nominalism only by the 
division of a hair. It is not therefore surprising that the nominalistic 
position was soon adopted by several writers, especially by the celebrat- 
ed William of Ockam, who took the leadfof this party by the thorough- 
going and masterly way in which he treated the theory and combined 
it with a then rather recent but now forgotten addition to the doctrine 
of logical terms. With Ockam, who died in 1347, scholasticism may 
be said to have culminated. After him the scholastic philosophy showed 

* Died 1308. 
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a tendency to separate itself from the religious element which alone 
could dignify it, and sunk first into extreme formalism and fancifulness, 
and then into the merited contempt of all men ; just as the Giothio 
architecture had a very similar fate, at about the same time, and for 
much the same reasons. 

The current explanations of the realist-nominalist controversy are 
equally false and unintelligible. They are said to be derived ulti- 
mately from Bayle's Dictionary ; at any rate, they are not based on a 
study of the authors. " Few, very few, for a hundred years past," 
says Hallam, with truth, ^^ have broken the repose of the immense 
works of the schoolmen." Yet it is perfectly possible so to state the 
matter that no one shall fail to comprehend what the question was, and 
how there might be two opinions about it. Are universals real ? We 
have only to stop and consider a moment what was meant by the word 
real^ when the whole issue soon becomes apparent \ Objects are 
divided into figments, dreams, etc., on the one hand, and realities on 
the other. The former are those which exist only inasmuch as you or 
I or some man imagines them ; the latter are those which have an 
existence independent of your mind or mine or that of any number of 
persons. The real is that which is not whatever we happen to think 
it, but is unaffected by what we may think of it \ The question, there- 
fore, is whether mariy horse^ and other names of natural classes, corre- 
spond with anything which all men, or all horses, really have in com- 
mon, independent of our thought, or whether these classes are consti- 
tuted simply by a likeness in the way in which our minds are affected 
by individual objects which have in themselves no resemblance or re- 
lationship whatsoever. Now that this is a real question which differ- 
-^ ent minds will naturally answer in opposite ways, becomes clear when 
we think that there are two widely separated points of view, from 
which reality^ as just defined, may be regarded. Where is the real, 
the thing independent of how we think it, to be found ? There must 
be such a thing, for we find our opinions constrained ; there is some- 
thing, therefore, which influences our thoughts, and is not created by 
them. We have, it is true, nothing immediately present to us but 
thoughts. Those thoughts, however, have been caused by sensations, 
and those sensations are constrained by something out of the mind. 
This thing out of the mind, which directly influences sensation, and 
through sensation thought, because it is out of the mind, is independent 
of how we think it, and is, in short, the real. Here is one view of 
reality, a very familiar one. And from this point of view it is clear 
that the nominalistic answer must be given to the question concerning 
universals. For, while from this stand-point it may be admitted to be 
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true as a rough statement that one man is like another, the exact sense 
being that the realities external to the mind produce sensations which 
may be embraced under one conception, yet it can by no means be ad- 
mitted that the two real men have really anything in common, for to 
say that they are both men is only to say that the one mental term or 
thought-sign " man " stands indifferently for either of the sensible objects 
caused by the two external realities ; so that not even the two sensa- 
tions have in themselves anything in common, and far less is it to be 
inferred that the external realities have. This conception of reality is 
so familiar, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it ; but the other, or 
realist conception, if less familiar, is even more natural and obvious. 
All human thought and opinion contains an arbitrary, accidental ele- 
ment, dependent on the limitations in circumstances, power, and bent of 
the individual ; an element of error, in short. But human opinion 
universally tends in the long run to a definite form, which is the truth. 
Let any human being have enough information and exert enough 
thought upon any question, and the result will be that he will arrive 
at a certain definite conclusion, which is the same that any other mind 
will reach under sufficiently favorable circumstances. Suppose two 
men, one deaf, the other blind. One hears a man declare he means to 
kill another, hears the report of the pistol, and hears the victim cry ; 
the other sees the murder done. Their sensations are affected in the 
highest degree with their individual peculiarities. The fii^t informa- 
tion that their sensations will give them, their first inferences, will be 
more nearly alike, but still different ; the one having, for example, the 
idea of a man shotting, the other of a man with a threatening aspect ; 
but their final conclusions, the thought the remotest from sense, will be 
identical and free from the one-sidedness of their idiosyncrasies. There 
is, then, to every question a true answer, a final conclusion, to which 
the opinion of every man is constantly gravitating. He may for a 
time recede from it, but give him more experience and time for consid- 
eration, and he will finally approach it. The individual may not live 
to reach the truth ; there is a residuum of error in every individual's 
opinions. No matter ; it remains that there is a definite opinion to 
which the mind of man is, on the whole and in the long run, tending. 
On many questions the final agreement is already reached, on all it 
will be reached if tihae enough is given. The arbitrary will or other 
individual peculiarities of a sufficiently large number of minds may 
postpone the general agreement in that opinion indefinitely ; but it can- 
not affect what the character of that opinion shall be when it is 
reached. This final opinion, then, is independent, not indeed of thought 
in general, but of all that is arbitrary and individual in thought ; is 
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quite independent of how you, or I, or any numbor of men think. 
Everything, therefore, which will be thought to exist in the final opinion 
is real, and nothing else. What is the power of external things, to 
affect the senses ? To say that people sleep after taking opium be- 
cause it has a soporific power, is that to say anything in the world but 
that people sleep after taking opium because they sleep after taking^ 
opium ? To assert the existence of a power or potency, is it to assert 
the existence of anything actual ? Or to say that a thing has a poten- 
tial existence, is it to say that it has an actual existence ? In other words, 
is the present existence of a power anything in the world but a regu- 
larity in future events relating to a certain thing regarded as an ele- 
ment which is to be taken account of beforehand, in the conception of 
that thing ? If not, to assert that there are external things which can 
be known only as exerting a power on our sense, is nothing different 
from asserting that there is a general drift in the history of human 
thought which will lead it to one general agreement, one catholic con- 
sent. And any truth more perfect than this destined conclusion, any 
reality more absolute than what is thought in it, is a fiction of metaphys- 
ics. It is obvious how this way of thinking harmonizes with a belief 
in an infallible Church, and how much more natural it would be in the 
Middle Ages than in Protestant or positivist times. 

This theory of reality is instantly fatal to the idea of a thing in 
itself, — a thing existing independent of all relation to the mind's con- 
ception of it. Yet it would by no means forbid, but rather encourage 
us, to regard the appearances of sense as only signs of the realities. 
Only, the realities which they represent would not be the unknowable 
cause of sensation, but noumena, or intelligible conceptions which are 
the last products of the mental action which is set in motion by sensa- 
tion. The matter of sensation is altogether accidental ; precisely the 
same information, practically, being capable of communication through 
different senses. And the catholic consent which constitutes the truth 
is by no means to be limited to men in this earthly life or to the human 
race, but extends to the whole communion of minds to which we belong, 
including some probably whose senses are very different from ours, so 
that in that consent no predication of a sensible quality can enter, except 
as an admission that so certain sorts of senses are affected. This 
theory is also highly favorable to a belief in external realities. It will, 
to be sure, deny that there is any reality which is absolutely incogni- 
zable in itself, so that it cannot be taken into the mind. But observing 
that " the external " means simply that which is independent of what 
phenomenon is immediately present, that is of how we may think or 
feel ; just as " the real " means that which is independent of how we 
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may think or feel about it ; it must be granted that there are many 
objects of true science which are external, because there are many ob- 
jects of thought which, if they are independent of that thinking whereby 
they are thought (that is, if they are real), are indisputably independent 
of all other thoughts and feelings. 

It is plain that this view of reality is inevitably realistic ; because 
general conceptions enter into all judgments, and therefore into true 
opinions. Consequently a thing in the general is as real as in the con- 
crete. It is perfectly true that all white things have whiteness in them, 
for that is only saying, in another form of words, that all white things 
are white ; but since it is true that real things possess whiteness, white- 
ness is real. It is a real which only exists by virtue of an act of 
thought knowing it, but that thought is not an arbitrary or accidental 
one dependent on any idiosyncrasies, but one which will hold in the 
final opinion. 

This theory involves a phenomenalism. But it is the phenomenalism 
of Kant, and not that of Hume. Indeed, what Kant called his Coper- 
nican step was precisely the passage from the nominalistic to the realis- 
tic view of reality. It was the essence of his philosophy to regard the 
real object as determined by the mind. That was nothing else than to 
consider every conception and intuition which enters necessarily into 
the experience of an object, and which is not transitory and accidental, 
as having objective validity. In short, it was to regard the reality as 
the normal product of mental action, and not as the incognizable cause 
of it. 

This realistic theory is thus a highly practical and common-sense 
position. Wherever universal agreement prevails, the realist will not 
be the one to disturb the general belief by idle and fictitious doubts. 
For according to him it is a consensus or common confession which 
constitutes reality. What he wants, therefore, is to see questions put 
to rest. And if a general belief, which is perfectly stable and immov- 
able, can in any way be produced, though it be by the fagot and the 
rack, to talk of any error in such belief is utterly absurd. The realist 
will hold that the very same objects which are immediately present in 
our minds in experience really exist just as they are experienced out 
of the mind ; that is, he will maintain a doctrine of immediate percep- 
tion. He will not, therefore, sunder existence out of the mind and' 
being in the mind as two wholly improportionable modes. When a 
thing is in such relation to the individual mind that that mind cognizes 
it, it is in the mind ; and its being so in the mind will not in the least 
diminish its external existence. For he does not think of the mind as 
a receptacle, which if a thing is in, it ceases to be out of. To make a 
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distinction between the true conception of a thing and the thing itself 
is, he will say, only to regard one and the same thing from two different 
points of view ; for the immediate object of thought in a true judgment 
is the reality. The realist will, therefore, believe in the objectivity of 
all necessary conceptions, space, time, relation, cause, and the like. 

No realist or nominalist ever expressed so definitely, perhaps, as is 
here done, his conception of reality. It is difficult to give a clear notion 
of an opinion of a past age, without exaggerating its distinctness. But 
careful examination of the works of the schoolmen will show that the 
distinction between these two views of the real — one as the fountain 
of the current of human thought, the other as the unmoving form to 
which it is flowing — is what really occasions their disagreement on 
the question concerning universals. The gist of all the nominalist's 
arguments will be found to relate to a res extra animamy while the 
realist defends his position only by assuming that the immediate object 
of thought in a true judgment is real. The notion that the controversy 
between realism and nominalism had anything to do with Platonic ideas 
is a mere product of the imagination, which the slightest examination 
of the books would suffice to disprove. But to prove that the state- 
ment here given of the essence of these positions is historically true 
and not a fancy sketch, it will be well to add a brief analysis of the 
opinions of Scotus and Ockam. 

Scotus sees several questions confounded together under the usual 
utrum vjiiversale est aliquid in rebus. In the first place, there is 
the question concerning the Platonic forms. But putting Platonism 
aside as at least incapable of proof, and as a self-contradictory opinion 
if the archetypes are supposed to be strictly universal, there is the 
celebrated dispute among Aristotelians as to whether the universal 
is rejilly in things or only derives its existence from the mind. 
Universality is a relation of a predicate to the subjects of which it 
is predicated. That can exist only in the mind, wherein alone the 
coupling of subject and predicate takes place. But the word universal 
is aI>o used to denote what are named by such terms a a man or a 
Jiorse ; these are called universals, because a man is not necessarily this 
man, nor a horse this horse. In such a sense it is plain universals are 
real ; tli<*re really is a man and there really is a horse. The whole 
difficulty is with the actually indeterminate universal, that which not 
only is not necessarily this^ but which, being one single object of 
thouj^lit, is predicable of many things. In regard to this it may be 
asked, first, is it necessary to its existence that it should be in the 
mind ; and, second, does it exist in re? There are two ways in which 
a thing may be in the mind, — habitualiter and actualiter, A notion is 
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in the mind actualiter when it is actually conceived ; it is in the mind 
hahitucditer when it can directly produce a conception. It is by virtue 
of mental association (we moderns should say), that things are in the 
mind hahitualiter. In the Aristotelian philosophy, the intellect is re- 
garded as being to the soul what the eye is to the body. The mind 
perceives likenesses and other relations in the objects of sense, and thus 
just as sense affords sensible images of things, so the intellect affords 
intelligible images of them. It is as such a species intelligihilis that 
Scotus supposes that a conception exists which is in the mind hahitu- 
aliter, not actualiter. This species is in the mind, in the sense of being 
the immediate object of knowledge, but its existence in the mind is 
independent of consciousness. Now that the actual cognition of the 
universal is necessary to its existence, Scotus denies. The subject of 
science is universal ; and if the existence of universal were dependent 
upon what we happened to be thinking, science would not relate to 
anything real. On the other hand, he admits that the universal must be 
in the mind hahitualiter, so that if a thing be considered as it is inde- 
pendent of its being cognized, there is no universality in it. For there 
is in re extra no one intelligible object attributed to different things. 
He holds, therefore, that such natures (i. e. sorts of things) as a man and 
a horse, which are real, and are not of themselves necessarily this man 
or this horse, though they cannot exist in re without being some partic- 
ular man or horse, are in the species intelligihilis always represented 
positively indeterminate, it being the nature of the mind so to represent 
things. Accordingly any such nature is to be regarded as something 
which is of itself neither universal nor singular, but is universal in the 
mind, singular in things out of the mind. If there were nothing in the 
different men or horses which was not of itself singular, there would 
be no real unity except the numerical unity of the singulars ; which 
would involve such absurd consequences as that the only real difference 
would be a numerical difference, and that there would be no real like- 
nesses among things. If, therefore, it is asked whether the universal is 
in things, the answer is, that the nature which in the mind is universal, 
and is not in itself singular, exists in things. It is the very same nature 
which in the mind is universal and in re is singular; for if it were not, 
in knowing anything of a universal we should be knowing nothing of 
things, but only of our own thoughts, and our opinion would not be 
converted from true to false by a change in things. This nature is 
actually indeterminate only so far as it is in the mind. But to say that 
an object is in the mind is only a metaphorical way of saying that it 
stands to the intellect in the relation of known to knower. The truth 
is, therefore, that that real nature which exists in re, apart from all 

VOL. cxiii. — NO. 233. 30 
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action of the intellect, though in itself, apart from its relations, it be 
singular, yet is actually universal as it exists in relation to the mind. 
But this universal only differs from the singular in the manner of its 
being conceived (formaliter), but not in the manner of its existence 
(realiter), 

Thougli this is the slightest possible sketch of the realism of Scotus, 
and leaves a number of important points unnoticed, yet it is sufficient 
to show the general manner of his thought and how subtle and difficult 
his doctrine is. That about one and the same nature being in the grade 
of singularity in existence, and in the grade of universality in the mind, 
gave rise to an extensive doctrine concerning the various kinds of 
identity and difference, called the doctrine of the formalitates ; and 
this is the point against which Ockam directed his attack. 

Ockam's nominalism may be said to be the next stage in English opin- 
ion. As Scotus*s mind is always running on forms, so Ockam's is on logi- 
cal terms ; and all the subtle distinctions which Scotus effects by his j(^r- 
malitates, Ockam explains by implied syncategorematics (or adverbial 
expressions, such as per se, etc.) in term:?. Ockam always thinks of a 
mental conception as a logical term, which, instead of existing on paper, 
or in the voice, is in the mind, but is of the same general nature, 
namely, a sif/n. The conception and the word differ in two respects : 
first, a word is arbitrarily imposed, while a conception is a natural sign ; 
second, a word signifies whatever it signifies only indirectly, through the 
conception which signifies the same thing directly. Ockam enunciates 
his nominalism as follows : " It should be known that singular may be 
taken in two senses. In one sense, it signifies that which is one and 
not many ; and in this sense those who hold that the universal is a 
quality of mind predicable of many, standing however in this predi- 
cation, not for itself, but for those many (i. e. the nominalists), have to 
say that every -universal is truly and really singular ; because as every 
word, however general we may agree to consider it, is truly and really 
singular and one in number, because it is one and not many, so every 
universal is singular. In another sense, the name singular is used to 
denote whatever is one and not many, is a sign of something which is 
singular in the first sense, and is not fit to be the sign of many. 
Whence, using the word universal for that which is not one in num- 
ber, — an acceptation many attribute to it, — I say that there is no 
universal; unless perchance you abuse the word and say ihsit people is 
not one in number and is universal. But that would be puerile. It 
is to be maintained, therefore, that every universal is one singular 
thing, and therefore there is no universal except by signification, that 
is, by its being the sign of many." The arguments by which he sop- 
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ports this position present nothing of interest.* Against Scotus's 
doctrine that universals are without the mind in individuals, but are not 
really distinct from the individuals, but only formally so, he objects that 
it is impossible there should be any distinction existing out of the mind 
except between things really distinct. Yet he does not think of denying 
that an individual consists of matter and form, for these, though 
inseparable, are really distinct things ; though a modern nominalist 
might ask in what sense things could be said to be distinct indepen- 
dently of any action of the mind, which are so inseparable as matter 
and form. But as to relation, he most emphatically and clearly denies 
that it exists as anything different from the things related ; and this 
denial he expressly extends to relations of agreefnent and likeness as 
well as to those of opposition. While, therefore, he "admits the real 
existence of qualities, he denies that these real qualities are respects in 
which things agree or differ ; but things which agree or differ agree or 
differ in themselves and in no respect extra animam. He allows that 
things without the mind are similar, but this similarity consists merely 
in the fact that the mind can abstract one notion from the contemplation 
of them. A resemblance, therefore, consists solely in the property of 
the mind by which it naturally imposes one mental sign upon the 
resembling things. Yet he allows there is something in the things 
to which this mental sign corresponds. 

This is the nominalism of Ockam so far as it can be sketched in a 
single paragraph, and without entering into the complexities of the 
Aristotelian psychology nor of the parva logicalia. He is not so 
thoroughgoing as he might be, yet compared with Durandus and other 
contemporary nominalists he seems very radical and profound. He is 
truly the venerabilis inceptor of a new way of philosophizing which has 
now broadened, perhaps deepened also, into English empiricism. 

England never forgot these teachings. During that Renaissance 
period when men could think that human knowledge was to be advanced 
by the use of Cicero's Commonplaces, we naturally see little effect from 
them ; but one of the earliest prominent figures in modern philosophy 
is a man who carried the nominalistic spirit into everything, — religion, 
ethics, psychology, and physics, the plusquam nominalis, Thomas Hobbes 
of Malmesbury. His razor cuts off, not merely substantial forms, but 
every incorporeal substance. As for universals, he not only denies 
their real existence, but even that there are any universal conceptions 
except so far as we conceive names. In every part of his logic, names 

* The entia non sunt mukipUcanda prceter necessitatem is the argument of Du- 
rand de St. Pourcain. But any given piece of popular in'^ormation about scholas- 
ticism may be safely assumed to be wrong. 
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and speech play an extraordinarily important part. Truth and falsity, 
he says, Lave no place but among such creatures as use speech, for a 
true proposition is simply one whose predicate is the name of everything 
of which the subject is the name. "From hence, also, this may be 
deduced, that the first truths were arbitrarily made by those that first 
of all imposed names upon things, op received them from the imposition 
of others. For it is true (for example), that man is a living creature^ 
but it is for this reason that it pleased men to impose both those names 
on the same thing." The difference between true religion and super- 
stition is simply that the state recognizes the former and not the latter. 

The nominalistic love of simple theories is seen also in his opinion, 
that every event is a movement, and that the sensible qualities exist 
only in sensible beings, and in his doctrine that man is at bottom 
purely selfish in his actions. 

His views concerning matter are worthy of notice, because Berkeley 
is known to have been a student of Hobbes, as Hobbes confesses him- 
self to have been of Ockam. The following paragraph gives his 
opinion : — 

*' And as for that matter which is common to all things, and which philos- 
ophers, following Aristotle, usually call materia primay that is, first matter, it is 
not a body distinct from all other bodies, nor is it one of them. What then 
is it ? A mere name ; yet a name which is not of vain use ; for it signifies a 
conception of body without the consideration of any form or other accident 
except only magnitude or extension, and aptness to receive form and other 
accident. So that whensoever we have use of the name body in general, if 
we use that of materia prima, we do well. For when a man, not knowing 
which was first, water or ice, would find out which of the two were the matter 
of both, he would be fain to suppose some third matter which were neither of 
these two ; so he that would find out what is the matter of all things ought to 
suppose such as is not the matter of anything that exists. Wherefore materia 
prima is nothing ; and therefore they do not attribute to it form or any other 
accident, besides quantity ; whereas all singular things have their forms 
and accidents certain. 

" Materia prima therefore is body in general, that is, body considered uni- 
versally, not as having neither form nor any accident, but in which no form 
nor any other accident but quantity are at all considered, that is, they are not 
drawn into argumentation." — p. 118. 

The next great name in English philosophy is Locke's. His philos- 
ophy is nominalistic, but does not regard things from a logical point of 
view at all. Nominalism, however, appears in psychology as sensa- 
tionalism ; for nominalism arises from taking that view of reality which 
regards whatever is in thought as caused by something in sense, and 
whatever is in sense as caused by something without the mind. But 
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everybody knows that this is the character of Locke's philosophy. He 
believed that every idea springs from sensation and from his (vaguely 
explained) reflection. 

Berkeley is undoubtedly more the offspring of Locke than of any 
other philosopher. Yet the influence of Hobbes with him is very evi- 
dent and great; and Malebranche doubtless contributed to his thought. 
But he was by nature a radical and a nominalist. His whole philoso- 
phy rests upon an extreme nominalism of a sensationalistic type. He 
sets out with the proposition (supposed to have been already proved 
by Locke), that all the ideas in our minds are simply reproductions 
of sensations, external and internal. He maintains, moreover, that 
sensations can only be thus reproduced in such combinations as might 
have been given in immediate perception. We can conceive a man 
without a head, because there is nothing in the nature of sense to pre- 
vent our seeing such a thing; but we cannot conceive a sound without 
any pitch, because the two things are necessarily united in perception. 
On this principle he denies that we can have any abstract general 
ideas, that is, that universals can exist in the mind ; if I think of a 
man it must be either of a short or a long or a middle-sized man, 
because if I see a man he must be one or the other of these. In the 
first draft of the Introduction of the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
which is now for the first time printed, he even goes so far as to cen- 
sure Ockam for admitting that we can have general terms in our mind ; 
Ockam's opinion being that we have in our minds conceptions, which 
are singular themselves, but are signs of many things.* But Berkeley 
probably knew only of Ockam from hearsay, and perhaps thought he 
occupied a position like that of Locke. Locke had a very singular 
opinion on the subject of general conceptions. He says : — 

" If we nicely reflect upon them, we shall find that general ideas are 
fictions, and contrivances of the mind, that carry difficulty with them, and 
do not so easily ofier themselves as we are apt to imagine. For example, 
does it not require some pains and skill to form the general idea of a triangle 
(which is none of the most abstract, comprehensive, and difficult) ; for it must 
be neither oblique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scale- 

* The sole difference between Ockam and Hobbes is that the former admits the 
universal signs in the mind to be natural, while the latter thinks they only follow 
instituted language. The consequence of this difference i^ that, while Ockam re- 
gards all truth as depending on the mind's naturally imposing the same sign on 
two things, Hobbes will have it that the first truths were established by convention. 
But both would doubtless allow that there is something in re to which such truths 
corresponded. But the sense of Berkeley's implication would be that there are no 
universal thought-signs at all. Whence it would follow that there is no truth and 
no judgments but propositions spoken or on paper. 
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non, but all and none of these at once ? In effect, is something imperfect 
that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several different and incon- 
sistent ideas are put together." 

To this Berkeley replies : — 

*^ ^luch is here said of the difficulty that abstract ideas carry with them, 
and the pains and skill requisite in forming them. And it is on all hands 
agreed that there is need of great toil and labor of the mind to emancipate 
our thoughts from particular objects, and raise them to those sublime specula- 
tions that are conversant about abstract ideas. From all which the natural 
consequence should seem to be, that so difficult a thing as the forming of 
abstract ideas was not nect'ssary to communication, which is so easy and 
familiar to all sort of men. But we are told, if they seem obvious and easy 
to grown men, it Ls only because by constant and familiar use they are made 
80. Now, I would fain know at what time it is men are employed in sur- 
mounting that difficulty. It cannot be when they are grown up, for then it 
seems they are not conscious of such painstaking ; it remains, therefore, to be 
the business of their childhood. And surely the great and multiplied labor 
of framing abstract notions will be found a hard task at that tender age. Is 
it not a hard thing to imagine that a couple of children cannot prate together 
of their sugar -plums and rattles, and the rest of their little trinkets, till they 
have first tacked together numberless inconsistencies, and so formed in their 
minds abstract general ideas, and annexed them to every common name they 
make use of?*' 

In his private note-book Berkeley has the following : — 

" Mem. To bring the killing blow at the last, e. g. in the matter of ab- 
straction to bring Locke's general triangle in the last." 

There was certainly an opportunity for a splendid blow here, and he 
gave it. 

From this nominalism he deduces his idealistic doctrine. And he 
puts it beyond any doubt that, if this principle be admitted, the ex- 
istence of matter must be denied. Nothing that we can know or even 
think can exist without the mind, for we can only think reproductions 
of sensations, and the esse of these is percipi. To put it another way, 
we cannot think of a thing as existing unperceived, for we cannot 
separate in thought what cannot be separated in perception. It is true, 
I can think of a tree in a park without anybody by to see it ; but I 
cannot think of it without anybody to imagine it ; for I am aware that 
I am imagining il all the time. Syllogistically : trees, mountains, 
rivers, and all sensible things are perceived ; and anything which is 
perceived is a sensation ; now for a sensation to exist without being 
perceived is impossible ; therefore, for any sensible thing to exist out 
of perception is impossible. Nor can there be anything out of the 
mind which i^esetnhles a sensible object, for the conception of likeness 
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cannot be separated from likeness between ideas, because that is the 
only likeness which can be given in perception. An idea can be 
nothing but an idea, and it is absurd to say that anything inaudible 
can resemble a sound, (fr that anything invisible can resemble a color. 
But what exists without the mind can neither be heard nor seen ; for 
we perceive only sensations within the mind. It is said that Matter 
exists without the mind. But what is meant by matter ? It is ac- 
knowledged to be known only as supporting the accidents of bodies ; 
and this word * supporting ' in this connection is a word without mean- 
ing. Nor is there any necessity for the hypothesis of external bodies. 
What we observe is that we have ideas. Were there any use in sup- 
posing external things it would be to account for this fact. But grant 
that bodies exist, and no one can say how they can possibly affect the 
mind ; so that instead of removing a difficulty, the hypothesis only 
makes a new one. 

But though Berkeley thinks we know nothing out of the mind, he by 
no means holds that all our experience is of a merely phantasmagoric 
character. It is not all a dream ; for there are two things which dis- 
tinguish experience from imagination : one is the superior vividness 
of experience ; the other and most important is its connected character. 
Its parts hang together in the most intimate and intricate conjunction, in 
consequence of which we can infer the future from the past. " These 
two things it is," says Berkeley, in effect, " which constitute reality. I 
do not, therefore, deny the reality of common experience, although I 
deny its externality." Here we seem to have a third new conception 
of reality, different from either of those which we have insisted are 
characteristic of the nominalist and realist respectively, or if this is to 
be identified with either of those, it is with the realist view. Is not 
this something quite unexpected from so extreme a nominalist ? To 
us, at least, it seems that this conception is indeed required to give an 
air of common sense to Berkeley's theory, but that it is of a totally 
different complexion from the rest. It seems to be something imported 
into his philosophy from without. We shall glance at this point again 
presently. He goes on to say that ideas are perfectly inert and pas- 
sive. One idea does not make another and there is no power or 
agency in it. Hence, as there must be some cause of the succession 
of ideas, it must be Spirit, There is no idea of a spirit. • But I have 
a consciousness of the operations of my spirit, what he calls a notion of 
my activity in calling up ideas at pleasure, and so have a relative 
knowledge of myself as an active being. But there is a succession of 
ideas not dependent on ray will, the ideas of perception. Real things 
do not depend on my thought, but have an existence distinct from 
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being piTCfivcd by me; but the esse of everything ia percipi; there- 
fon^ there must be some other mind wherein they exist. "As sure, 
thcrt^lbro, as- the sensible world really exists, so sure do there an infi- 
nite omnipotent Spirit who contains and supports it." This puts the 
keystont^ into the arcli of Berkeleyan idealism, and gives a theory of 
\\\K\ relation of tlie mind to external nature which, compared with the 
(^artesian Divint^ Assistance, is very satisfactory. It has been well 
rennu'ked tliat, if tlio Cartesian dualism be admitted, no divine assistance 
ean enable things to affect the mind or the mind things, but divine 
power nmst do the whole work. Berkeley's philosophy, like so many . 
othei*s» has partly originated in an attempt to escape the inconveniences 
of the (^irtesian dualism. God, who has created our spirits, has the 
p(»>ver imujediately to raise ideas in them ; and out of his wisdom and 
benevolenee, he does this with such regularity that these ideas may 
serve a^* signs of one another. Hence, the laws of nature. Berkeley 
iloes not explain how our wills act on our bodies, but perhaps he would 
«*aY that to a certain limited extent we can produce ideas in the mind of 
tJod as he does in ours. But a material thing being only an idea, 
exists only so long as it is in some mind. Should every mind cease to 
think it for a while, for so long it ceases to exist. Its permanent exist- 
ence is kept up by its being an idea in the mind of God. Here we see 
how superficially the just-mentioned theory of reality is laid over the 
body of iiis thought. If the reality of a thing consists in its harmony 
with the body of realities, it is a quite needless extravagance to say that 
it ceases to exist as soon as it is no longer thought of. For the cohe- 
renee of an idea with experience in general does not depend at all upon 
its being actually present to the mind all the time. But it is clear that 
when Berkeley says that reality consists in the connection of experience, 
h(^ is simply using the word reality in a sense of his own. That an 
object's independence of our thoiight about it is constituted by its connec- 
tion with experience in general, he has never conceived. On the con- 
trary, that, according to him, is effected by its being in the mind of God. 
In the usual sense of the word reality, therefore, Berkeley's doctrine is 
that the reality of sensible things resides only in their archetypes in the 
divine mind. This is Platonistic, but it is not realistic. On the con- 
trary, since it places reality wholly out of the mind in the cause of sen- 
Hations, and since it denies reality (in the true sense of the word) to sen- 
sible things in so far as they are sensible, it is distinctly nominalistic. 
Historically there have been prominent examples of an alliance between 
nominalism and Platonism. Ab^lard and John of Salisbury, the only 
two defenders of nominalism of the time of the great controversy whose 
works remain to us, are both Platonists; and Roscellin, the famous 
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author of the sententia dejlatu vocis, the first man in the Middle Ages 
who carried attention to nominalism, is said and believed (all his writ- 
ings are lost) to have been a follower of Scotus Erigena, the great 
Platonist of the ninth century. The reason of this odd conjunction of 
doctrines may perhaps be guessed at. The nominalist, by isolating his 
reality so entirely from mental influence as he has done, has made it 
something which the mind cannot conceive ; he has created the so 
often talked of " improportion between the mind and the thing in itself." 
And it is to overcome the various difficulties to which this gives rise, 
that he supposes this noumenon, which, being totally unknown, the 
imagination can play about as it pleases, to be the emanation of ar- 
chetypal ideas. The reality thus receives an intelligible nature again, 
and the peculiar inconveniences of nominalism are to some degree 
avoided. 

It does not seem to us strange that Berkeley's idealistic writings have 
not been received with much favor. They contain a great deal of argu- 
mentation of doubtful soundness, the dazzling character of which puts 
us more on our guard against it. They appear to be the productions of 
a most brilliant, original, powerful, but not thoroughly disciplined mind. 
He is apt to set out with wildly radical propositions, which he qualifies 
when they lead him to consequences he is not prepared to accept, with- 
out seeing how great the importance of his admissions is. He plainly 
begins his principles of human knowledge with the assumption that we 
have nothing in our minds but sensations, external and internal, and re- 
productions of them in the imagination. This goes far beyond Locke ; 
it can be maintained only by the help of that " mental chemistry " 
started by Hartley. But soon we find him admitting various notions 
which are not ideasy or reproductions of sensations, the most striking of 
which is the notion of a cause, which he leaves himself no way of ac- 
counting for experientially. Again, he lays down the principle that 
we can have no ideas inVhich the sensations are reproduced in an order 
or combination different from what could have occurred in experience ; 
and that therefore we have no abstract conceptions. But he very soon 
grants that we can consider a triangle, without attending to whether it is 
equilateral, isosceles, or scalene ; and does not reflect that such exclusive 
attention constitutes a species of abstraction. His want of profound 
study is also shown in his so wholly mistaking, as he does, the function 
of the hypothesis of matter. He thinks its only purpose is to account 
for the production of ideas in our minds, so occupied is he with the Car- 
tesian problem. But the real part that material substance has to play 
is to account for (or formulate) the constant connection between the 
accidents. In his theory, this office is performed by the wisdom and be- 
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nevolence of God in exciting ideas with such regularity that we can know 
what to expect. This makes the unity of accidents a rational unity, 
the material theory makes it a unity not of a directly intellectual origin. 
The question is, then, which does experience, which does science decide 
for? Does it appear that in nature all regularities are directly rational, 
all causes final causes ; or does it appear that regularities extend beyond 
the requirement of a rational purpose, and are brought about by mechan- 
ical causes. Now science, as we all know, is generally hostile to the 
final causes, the operation of which it would restrict within certain 
spheres, and it finds decidedly an other than directly intellectual regularity 
in the universe. Accordingly the claim which Mr. Collyns Simon, Pro- 
fessor Fraser, and Mr. Archer Butler make for Berkeleyanism, that it is 
especially fit to harmonize with scientific thought, is as far as possible 
from the truth. The sort of science that his idealism would foster 
would be one which should consist in saying what each natural produc- 
tion was made for. Berkeley's own remarks about natural philosophy 
show how little he sympathized with physicists. They should all be 
read ; we have only room to quote a detached sentence or two : — 

" To endeavor to explain the production of colors or sound by figure, mo- 
tion, magnitude, and the like, must needs be labor in vain In the 

business of gravitation or mutual attraction, because it appears in many in- 
stances, some are straightway for pronouncing it universal ; and that to attract 
and be attracted by every body is an essential quality inherent in all bodies 
whatever. . . . There is nothing necessary or essential in the case, but it 
depends entirely on the will of the Governing Spirit, who causes certain bodies 
to cleave together or tend towards each other according to various laws, 
whilst he keeps others at a fixed distance ; and to some he gives a quite con- 
trary tendency, to fly asunder just as he sees convenient First, it is 

plain philosophers amuse themselves in vain, when they inquire for any natural 
efficient cause, distinct from mind or spirit. Secondly, considering the whole 
creation is the workmanship of a wise and good Agent, it should seem to bfe- 
come philosophers to employ their thoughts (contrary to what some hold) 
about the final causes of things ; and I must confess I see no reason why 
pointing out the various ends to which natural things are adapted, and for 
which they were originally with unspeakable wisdom contrived, should not be 
thought one good way of accounting for them, and altogether worthy, of a 
philosopher." — Vol. I. p. 466. 

After this how can his disciples say " that the true logic of physics is 
the first conclusion from his system ! " 

As for that argument which is so much used by Berkeley and others, 
that such and such a tiling cannot exist because we cannot so much as 
frame the idea of such a thing, — that matter, for example, is impossible 
because it is an abstract idea, and we have no abstract ideas, — it ap- 
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pears to us to be a mode of reasoning which is to be used with extreme 
caution.. Are the facts such, that if we could have an idea of the 
thing in question, we should infer its existence, or are they not ? If 
not, no argument is necessary against its existence, until something is 
found out to make us suspect it exists. But if we ought to infer that it 
exists, if we only could frame the idea of it, why should we allow our 
mental incapacity to prevent us from adopting the proposition which logic 
requires? If such arguments had prevailed in mathematics (and 
Berkeley was equally strenuous in advocating them there), and if 
everything about negative quantities, the square root of minus, and in- 
finitesimals, had been excluded from the subject on the ground that we 
can form no idea of such things, the science would have been simplified 
no doubt, simplified by never advancing to the more difficult matters. A 
better rule for avoiding the deceits of language is this : Do things fulfil 
the same function practically ? Then let them be signified by the same 
word. Do they not? Then let them be distinguished. If I have learned a 
formula in gibberish which in any way jogs my memory so as to enable 
me in each single case to act as though I had a general idea, what 
possible utility is there in distinguishing between such a gibberish and 
formula and an idea ? Why use the term a general idea in such a 
sense as to separate things which, for all experiential purposes, are 
the same ? 

The great inconsistency of the Berkeleyan theory, which prevents 
his nominalistic principles from appearing in their true colors, is that he 
has not treated mind and matter in the same way. All that he has 
said against the existence of matter might be said against the existence 
of mind ; and the only thing which prevented his seeing that, was the 
vagueness of the Lockian reflection, or faculty of internal perception. 
It was not until after he had published his systematic exposition of his 
doctrine, that this objection ever occurred to him. He alludes to it in 
one of his dialogues, but his answer to it is very lame. Hume seized 
upon this point, and, developing it, equally denied the existence of 
mind and matter, maintaining that only appearances exist. Hume's 
philosophy is nothing but Berkeley's, with this change made in it, 
and written by a mind of a more sceptical tendency. The- innocent 
bishop generated Hume ; and as no one disputes that Hume gave rise to 
all modern philosophy of every kind, Berkeley ought to have a far more 
important place in the history of philosophy than has usually been 
assigned to him. His doctrine was the half-way station, or necessary 
resting-place between Locke's and Hume's. 

Hume's greatness consists in the fact that he was the man who had 
the courage to carry out his principles to their utmost consequences, 
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without regard to the character of the conclusions he reached. Bu 
neither he nor any other one has set forth nominalism in an absoluteh 
thoroughgoing manner ; and it is safe to say that no one ever will, un 
less it be to reduce it to absurdity. 

We ought to say one word about Berkeley's theory of vision. I 
was undoubtedly an extraordinary piece of reasoning, and might hav 
served for the basis of the modern science. Historically it has not ha 
that fortune, because the modern science has been chiefly created i 
Germany, where Berkeley is little known and greatly misunderstood 
We may fairly say that Berkeley taught the English some of the moi 
essential principles of that hypothesis of sight which is now getting 1 
prevail, more than a century before they were known to the rest of tl 
world. This is much ; but what is claimed by some of his advocat 
is astounding. One writer says that Berkeley's theory has been a 
cepted by the leaders of all schools of thought ! Professor Fras 
admits that it has attracted no attention in Germany, but thinks tl 
German mind too a priori to like Berkeley's reasoning. But Heli 
holz, who has done more than any other man to bring the empiric 
theory into favor, says : ** Our knowledge of the phenomena of visi 
is not so complete as to allow only one theory and exclude eve 
other. It seems to me that the choice which dilSerent savans ma 
between different theories of vision has thus far been governed more 
their metaphysical inclinations than by any constraining power whi 
the facts have had." The best authorities, however, prefer the e 
piricist hypothesis ; the fundamental proposition of which, as it is 
Berkeley's, is that the sensations which we have in seeing are signs 
the relations of things whose interpretation has to be discovered ind 
tively. In the enumeration of the signs and of their uses, Berke 
shows considerable power in that sort of investigation, though thei*€ 
naturally no very close resemblance between his and the modern 
counts of the matter. There is no modern physiologist who would 
think that Berkeley had greatly exaggerated the part that the musci 
sense plays in vision. 

Berkeley's theory of vision was an important step in the deve 
ment of the associationalist psychology. He thought all our con< 
tions of body and of space were simply reproductions in the imagina 
of sensations of touch (including the muscular sense). This, if it \i 
true, would be a most surprising case of mental chemistry, that is < 
sensation being felt and yet so mixed with others that we cannot b] 
act of simple attention recognize it. Doubtless this theory hac 
influence in the production of Hartley's system. 

Hume's phenomenalism and Hartley's associationalism were 
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forth almost contemporaneously about 1750. They contain the funda- 
mental positions of the current English " positivism." From 1750 
down to 1830 — eighty years — nothing of particular importance was 
added to the nominalistic doctrine. At the beginning of this period 
Hume's was toning down his earlier radicalism, and Smith's theory of 
Moral Sentiments appeared. Later came Priestley's materialism, but 
there was nothing new in that ; and just at the end of the period, 
Brown's Lectures on the Human Mind. The great body of the phi- 
losophy of those eighty years is of the Scotch common-sense school. It 
is a weak sort of realistic reaction, for which there is no adequate 
explanation within the sphere of the history of philosophy. It would 
be curious to inquire whether anything in the history of society could 
account for it. In 1829 appeared James Mill's Analysis of the Human 
Mind, a really great nominalistic book again. This was followed by 
Stuart Mill's Logic in 1843. Since then, the school has produced 
nothing of the first importance ; and it will very likely lose its dis- 
tinctive character now for a time, by being merged in an empiricism • 
of a less metaphysical and more working kind. Already in Stuart 
Mill the nominalism is less salient than in the classical writers ; though 
it is quite unmistakable. 

Thus we see how large a part of the metaphysical ideas of to-day 
have come to us by inheritance from very early times, Berkeley being 
one of the intellectual ancestors whose labors did as much as any one's 
to enhance the value of the bequest. The realistic philosophy of the 
last century has now lost all its popularity, except with the most con- 
servative minds. And science as well as philosophy is nominalistic. 
The doctrine of the correlation of forces, the discoveries of Helmholz, 
and the hypotheses of Liebig and of Darwin, have all that character of 
explaining familiar phenomena apparently of a peculiar kind by extend- 
ing the operation of simple mechanical principles, which belongs to 
nominalism. Or if the nominalistic character of these doctrines them- 
selves cannot be detected, it will at least be admitted that they are ob- 
served to carry along with them those daughters of nominalism, — 
sensationalism, phenomenalism, individualism, and materialism. That 
physical science is necessarily connected with doctrines of a debasing 
moral tendency will be believed by few. But if we hold that such an 
effect will not be produced by these doctrines on a mind which really 
understands them, we are accepting this belief, not on experience, which 
is rather against it, but on the strength of our general faith that what 
is really true it is good to believe and evil to reject. On the other 
hand, it is allowable to suppose that science has no essential afiinity 
with the philosophical views with which it seems to be every year more 
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associated. History cannot be held to exclude this supposition ; and 
science as it exists is certainly much less nominalistic than the nomi- 
nalists think it should be. Whewell represents it quite as well as Mill. 
Yet a man who enters into the scientific thought of the day and has not 
materialistic tendencies, is getting to be an impossibility. So long as 
there is a dispute between nominalism and realism, so long as the po- 
sition we hold on the question is not determined by any proof 
indisputable, but is more or less a matter of inclination, a man as he 
gradually comes to feel the profound hostility of the two tendencies 
will, if he is not less than man, become engaged with one or other and 
can no more obey both than he can serve God and Mammon. If the two 
impulses are neutralized within him, the result simply is that he is left 
without any great intellectual motive. There is, indeed, no reason to 
suppose the logical question is in its own nature unsusceptible of solu- 
tion. But that path out of the difficulty lies through the thorniest mazes 
of a science as dry as mathematics. Now there is a demand for math- 
ematics ; it helps to build bridges and drive engines, and therefore it 
becomes somebody's business to study it severely. But to have a phi- 
losophy is a matter of luxury ; the only use of that is to make us feel 
comfortable and ea^^y. It is a study for leisure hours ; and we want it 
supplied in an elegant, an agreeable, an interesting form. The law of 
natural selection, which is the precise analogue in another realm of the 
law of supply and demand, has the most immediate effect in fostering the 
other faculties of the understanding, for the men of mental power suc- 
ceed in the struggle for life; but the faculty of philosophizing, except 
in the literary way, is not called for ; and therefore a difficult question 
cannot be expected to reach solution until it takes some practical 
form. If anybody should have the good luck to find out the solution, 
nobody else would take the trouble to understand it. But though 
the question of realism and nominalism has its roots in the techni- 
calities of logic, its branches reach about our life. The question 
whether the genus homo has any existence except as individuals, is 
the question whether there is anything of any more dignity, worth, 
and importance than individual happiness, individual aspirations, and 
individual life. Whether men really have anything in common, so 
that the community is to be considered as an end in itself, and if so, 
what the relative value of the two factors is, is the most fundamental 
practical question in regard to every public institution the constitution 
of which we have it'in our power to influence. 

c. s. p. 
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6. — The FaE of England! The Battle of Dorhing : Reminiscences 
of a Volunteer, By a Contributor to " Blackwood." New York : 
G. P. Putnam and Sons. 1871. 12mo. pp. 66. 

A COLLECTION of English invasion-panic literature would make a 
rare addition to any of our public libraries. Some two thousand years 
ago it was a boast . of the Spartans that no Lacedaemonian woman had 
ever seen the smoke of a hostile camp-fire. It is now more than six- 
score years since any spectacle of this kind has offended the eyes of 
the English matron ; but, in spite of this long-continued immunity the 
Briton periodically indulges in a paroxysm of alarm over some vividly 
pictured invasion, which he solemnly, and to tbe great amusement of 
his neighbors, succeeds in persuading himself is imminent. These flur- 
ries always follow a certain course and lead to one result. A hete noir 
is first settled upon ; some foreign nation, usually France, though upon 
occasion Russia, Prussia, or even America, will do almost as well, is de- 
cided to be bent upon sacking London and humiliating England, and proof 
positive of this evil intention is deduced from the fact that the people in 
question is notoriously evil disposed, and has recently won a victory, or 
has invented an improved system of armament, or is fortifying a harbor, 
or equipping a fleet. The half-pay officer and professional alarmist take 
up the cry. The "outs" join lustily in it. The "ins" follow the 
" outs." The inefficiency of every branch of the national defences is 
scathingly exposed ; it is proved to general satisfaction that England 
has no array and no navy, and indeed enjoys a continued national exist- 
ence only through foreign sufferance. Parliament scolds ; the poet- 
laureate fires the British heart with some doggerel, " Form ! form ! 
riflemen, form ! " etc. ; innumerable respectable shopkeepers and mid- 
dle-aged professional gentlemen make themselves ridiculous by trying 
to learn the goose-step ; Punch depicts some leading member of the 
Peace Society as a donkey braying at the muzzle of a loaded cannon ; 
the " Times " thunders ; the Ministry looks immensely wise and grave, 
and refers with awful mystery to " information which it would not be 
judicious at this moment to make public " ; and then, having provided for 
an expenditure of a few millions of money. Parliament adjourns with a 
sense of gratitude that something is now in a way of being done ; and a 
waking sobriety begins to make itself felt. Does the Briton ever feel 
silly after one of these self-inflicted penances ? That, the outer world 
never knows ; he certainly does not confess it. Yet if anything could 
humiliate a people, it should be in some calmer moment to turn from a 
perusal of the two hundred thousandth of " The Battle of Dorking," 
and the flood of other literature of a like character which deluged 
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Englanr] at the clo?se of the Franco- Prnssic war of 1870, to a stndj of 
Richard Cohden's pamphlet of ten years before, entitled •* The. Three 
Panics : An Historical Episode." He there, with pitiless precision and 
calmne?*, dt-scribes three great flurries, each more senseless than the 
one whi<.-h preceded it, which swept over the British Isles in the brief 
space of fiftet^n years, between 1847 and 1861. The oldest, the most 
sagacious, and the boldest British statesmen contorted themselves during 
that peri<xl no less unnecessarily than did a parcel of old women, who 
either ntvf r had had any nerve, or whose nerves were completely gone. 
The agf'd Duke of Wellington, and the yet more aged Lord Lyndhurst, 
the jaunry Palmer*ton, the matter-of-fact Russell, and the fiery Derby, 
each in his turn pulh;d on the cap-and-bells, and. before astonished £a- 
rope, vied with a monomaniac like old Sir Charles Napier or a sen- 
sationalist like Mr. Ilorsman, in the contortions of alarm. 

It reallv sfrems as if the in^renious author of " The Battle of Dork- 
in^" mu.-t have jrot all but the details of his storv from some of the ex- 
travaganr-o-j of these eminent men. That such statements should ever 
have boeri made as are now on the record of those fifteen years seems 
incredibl«% For instance, the Duke of Wellington asserted " that, except- 
ing imTii»:diat<;ly under the fire of Dover Castle, there is not a spot on 
the coa-t (in which infantry might not be thrown on shore at any time of 
tide, with any wind and in any weather" etc. The Duke of Wellington's 
assertion upon such a point was of course conclusive ; it can only be said 
in reply, that it is a great pity that the advantages in this respect enjoyed 
by infantry cannot be shared also by the travelling public. Lord 
Ellesraere. so long ago as 1848, foresaw all the horrors of " Dorking," for 
he then published a letter in which he described how " in case of an 
invasion, the Guards would march out at one end of the metropolis as 
the Frencrh entered at the other, and that on the Lord Mayor would be 
imposed the duty of converting the Mansion House into a place where 
billets would be found for the foreign army." Lord Palmerston also 
might lay claims to some part of the Dorking brochure, for, in describing 
the rapidity with which an invasion might be made, he actually had the 
audacity to assert in Parliament that "the very ship despatched^ to con- 
vey to this country intelligence of the threatened armament would prob- 
ably not reach our shores much sooner than the hostile expedition.*' Lord 
Ellenborough, in the midst of profound peace, next cried out for " sev- 
enty line-of-battle ships," and, also, " for forts to protect all the ports, 
and all the roads in which it would be possible for an enemy to place a 
fleet," etc. Then Mr. Horsman made himself ridiculous with a picture 
of " London taken," and cried aloud that " no human tongue could tell 
how suddenly it might arrive, and that it might still be distant was our 
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good fortune, of which we should make the most. Every public or 
private yard should be put in full work ; every artificer and extra hand 
should work extra hours, as if the war were to begin next week. As gun- 
boats could be built more rapidly than mQn-of*war, gun-boats should be 
multiplied as fast as possible ; as volunteers could be enrolled faster 
than the line, they should at once be raised ; as rifles could not be made 
fast enough in England, we should renew that order in Belgium, even 
though they should cost sixpence apiece more than the Horse Guards 
regulation ; and, night and day, the process of manufacturing, con- 
structing, arming, drilling, should go on till the country was made safe, 
and then we might desist from preparations, and return to our peace 
expenditure, with the certainty that these humiliating^ lowering^ and 
degrading panic cries of invasion would never disturb our country or 
our government again,'* 

Finally, poor old Sir Charles Napier raised his maddened scream of 
alarm until his voice fairly rung out above all the panic-stricken chorus : 
'^ France is equal to us in ships and superior in the means of manning 
them. She has an army of 300,000 or 400,000 men, and we have but 
20,000 in Great Britain. What would the consequence be if a war 
were to spring up ? Why, there would be an invasion immediately. 
.... Let the House look at our condition at the present moment. 
We have no. Channel fleet. In a few months we shall not have a line- 
of-battle ship in England ; and, in case of a sudden war with France 
and Eussia, / do not believe the Queen's thi^one would be worth six 
months' purchase," Then he described Cherbourg, and peopled its huge 
docks with phantom ships, describing how " the troops could walk on 
board ; cavalry, mounted on their horses, could ride on board ; and artil- 
lery could easily be shipped, for thirty sail of the line could lie alongside 
of the wharves alone." This practical and surprising introduction of 
horse marines into actual service sufficed only for a moment ; the next 
year his mind was filled with visions of the Russian fleet coming up the 
Channel ; and he at last fairly overcame the gravity of the Commons 
by a piteous exclamation that, in such an emergency, ** what would be- 
come of the Funds, God only knows.*' Apparently, however, the in- 
formation in this last respect has since 1859 been more generally im- 
parted, as the veracious narrator of the Dorking conflict is particular 
to inform us that, upon the occurrence of a similar calamity in 1875, 
the Funds fell to exactly 35. 

We do not propose to make any criticism upon either the literary or 
military talent displayed by the author of this most successful squib. 
In fact it hardly merits any such notice. It is certainly very cleverly 
done, but the most remarkable thing about it has been the pure good 
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fortune with which it happened, like its far less meritorious predecessor, 
^' Dame Europa's School," to drop into a condition of the public mind 
exactly predisposed to receive it. The author has simply drawn a very- 
great prize in a very old lottery. His name has, we believe, never yet 
been announced, but he evidently is or has been himself a soldier ; 
there is a very strong suspicion of red-tape and pipe-clay both in his 
military dispositions and his comments on volunteer soldiery. He is 
probably a man who would heartily concur in the remark attributed to 
Yon Moltke, that he had never read any account of the late civil war 
in America, because he did not like to have his mind confused with 
what was really nothing but the report of the doings of a mob. Cer- 
tainly if any sane American graduate of our late war, whether general, 
colonel, or captain, were to draw up his men in the method described 
in the battle of Dorking, he would richly deserve to be beaten first 
and court-martialled afterwards. Have European nations never yet 
heard of the shovel and the temporary earthwork as important pro- 
tections for young troops against the modern arms of precision ? Judg- 
ing by the recent French and Austrian wars, there would seem great 
reason to conclude that this is the case. If it is so, Yon Moltke to the 
contrary notwithstanding, they all have something yet to learn from what 
a previous contributor to " Blackwood, " Mr. Cornelius O'Dowd, once 
facetiously described as " the fight over the way,*' where " two madmen 
were engaged in a struggle not one single rule or maxim of which did 
they comprehend." 

Upon the occasion of a similar flurry several years ago, that hard- 
headed old Scotchman, Mr. Joseph Hume, somewhat roughly remarked 
in the House of Commons, '' Our present panics are not due, as in 
times past, to the old women, but to our having too many clubs about 
London, containing so many half-pay officers, who had nothing to do 
but to look about for themselves and their friends. These were the 
people who wrote to the newspapers, anxious to bring grist to the 
mill somehow or other." This home truth was uttered in 1851 ; but 
unless we are gravely mistaken, it indicates pretty clearly the source 
from whence originated both the English invasion panic of 1871 and its 
most successful literary expression. 
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of New York next preceding that of 
1870, 826 -827— folly of obliging people 
to decide by ballot upon the fitness for 
office of a great number of persons, 827, 
828 -^ bad results in States and in New 
York City, 828-882 — devices and vi- 
cious safeguards of the new charter, 882- 
884 — law-abiding character of great 
majority of poorer classes in New York, 
886-^ form of constitution which has 
given most satisfaction, 837 — proposed 
government for New York, 887-841 — 
its probable effect, 841-848. 

Pcdestine, The Exploration of, article on, 
154-178 — description of Jerusalem by 
Josephus, and points established thereby, 
165, 156 — problems requiring solution, 
as stated in ^* Palestine Exploration 
Fund," 158 — origin and object of this 
**Fund,'* 169 — discovery of arches, 
etc., by it, 159-162 — obstacles to ex- 
ploration, 164 — imperfections of Oapt. 
Warren's narrative. 166 — Gapt Wil- 
son's description or Sea of Galilee, 167 

— value of Lieut. Anderson's monograph 
on the Survey of Palestine, 168 — ego- 
tism of F. W. Holland's paper on explora- 
tions in the Wilderness of Sinai, 169 — 
results of exploration in Moab, 171 — rich 
field for future explorations, 172, 178. 

BeUgion of Ancient Komans, 80-62. 

Eevenue Reform, The Meaning: of, article 
on, 104-158 — President Grant's per- 
plexity about it, 104 — Gens. Butler and 
Schenok's joy that his message had 
killed it, 104 — g;eneral statement of 
what it means and implies, 105 — justifi- 
cation of revenue reformers in having at 
present no definite financial system, 106 

— leading features of our financial and 
industrial history from 1857 to 1871, 
106 - 113 — large production and gen- 
eral prosperi^ m 1859-1861, 108- 
110— large exports in 1864-66, 111 — 
great reduction after war, 112 — circum- 
stances facilitating return of soldiers to 
productive pursuits, 118 — resources of 
the nation, 113 — present unsatisfactory 
condition of its industries and laboring 
classes, 115 — complacent opinions or 
President, and Secretary Boutwell, 116 — 
ugly statistics, 117 - 131 — per capiia 
consumption of sugar and coffee less in 
1869 than in 1859, 117 — increase of 
business failures, 118 — unsatisfactory 
exhibit of foreign commerce in 1870, 119 

— foreign balance agaiost us, 120 — un- 



natural condition of trade between Ar« 
gentine Republic and United States, 121-> 
128 — tables of exports of domestiojprod- 
uce and imports between United States 
and several roreign countries in 1860 and 
in 1869, 128, 124— table of exports of 
various domestic products in 1860 and 
1869, 125 — great diminution of United 
States tonnage from 1860 to 1870, 126 — 
increased cost of making boots ana shoes, 
127 — hosiery, 128 — destruction of ship* 
building interest, 120, 180 — comparative 
indebtedness and expenditures of Great 
Britain and United States, 181 — wretch-> 
ed method of levying and collecting 
United States taxes, 182-148 — due 
partly to ignorance and incompetency of 
financial managers, 182 — views of Seo- 
retanr Boutwell, Senator Sherman, and 
President Grant, 182 — the way Ameri- 
can industry is protected, 188-145 — 
cost and consumption of sulphuric acid, 
184 — Senator Morrill's objection to re- 
moving dutjr on sulphur, 185 — reason 
for the relatively great cost of hats, 185 - 
187 — of edge-tools, 187 - 189 — protec- 
tion of quinine, 189 — wood -screws, 140 
— lasting, serge, and morocco, 141-148 
— marble, 148 - 145 — impolicy and great 
cost of reducing national debt by a tariff, 
146-148 — modes in which one fiscal 
abuse fosters others, 148, 149 — necessity 
of immediate reform based on intelligent 
comprehension of industrial and financial 
principles, 149-158. 
Bomant, the Ancient, The Religion of, ar- 
ticle on, 80-62 — confusion of Greek 
and Roman mythology, 80 — Roman 
poets give us Greek mythology, 81 — 
sources of information respecting Roman 
religion, 81-88 — multitudinouscess of 
Roman pantheon, 84 — worship of ab- 
stract qualities, 85 — slight worship of 
elementarv spirits, 85 — lack of demi- 
gods and heroes, 86 — excessive formal- 
ity, 87 — fetich worship. 88 — serpent 
worship, 89 — fauni and st'/vant, 89 — 
mysteries, 40 — Dii Consentes and Dii 
Involuti, 41 — Penates and Dii Indigetes, 
42 — Novensiles, 48 — modes of seeking 
the will of the ^ods, 48, 44 — special ob- 
jects of Roman worship, 45-47 — gods 
with fiamens, 46 — first ^at triumvi- 
rate, Jupiter. Mars. Quinnus, 46, 47 — 
changes produced oy Italian infiuence, 
47 - 50 — Capitoline trio — Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva — under the Tarquinian 
dvnasty, 47 — Diana, 48 — Juno Sospita 
Mater Regina, 48 — S<)ranus and Feronia, 
49 — primitive rites of Romans connect- 
ed with their character as a farming 
people, 50 — changes effected by Greek 
influence, 50-56 — gods and goddesses 
borrowed from Greece, 51 — Ceres, 51 — 
Sibylline books, 62 — baleful infiuence 
following second Punic; War, 62 — 
changes of religion produced by vast 
grovrth of Rome, 68, 54 — systems of 



